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THB aeeetiitjfor&raTiMd aadoBimfUlj AnaotetedBditioii 
ef the Englitk Foett may be fovnd in tke fact, that no 
laefar pnl^cation ezivte; The only Colleetione we poeeeM oon« 
net of naked and frequently imperfect Texts, put folih without 
enffiowint litesrary enpenrieion. Independently of other defeets, 
these vohuninone Gc^eotionf are incomplete ae a whole, from 
their omieeionB of many Poets wfaese works are of the hinfhest 
interest^ while the total absence of oritieal and illnstratiTe 
Notes xmden them ccMsparatiTely worthless to the Student 
of onr National Literature. 

A few of our Poets have been edited separately by men well 
qualified for the undertaking, and selected Specimens hare 
appeared, accompanied by notices, which, as far as they go, 
answer the .purpose for which they were intended. But these 
do not supply the want which is felt of a Comi^ete Body of 
EnghshFoetry, edited throughout with judgment and integrity, 
and combining those features of research, typographical ele« 
gance, and economy of price, which the present age demands. 

The Edition now proposed will be distinguished from all 
preceding Editions in many important respects. It will include 
the works of scTeral Poets entirely omitted from previous Col« 
lections, especially those stores of Lyrical and Ballad Poetry 
in which our Literature is richer than that of any other Country, 
and whidi, independently of their poetical claims, are peculiarly 
interesting as illustrations of Historical Events and National 
Customs. 

By the exercise of a strict principle of selection, this Edition 
will be rendered intrinsically more valuable than any of its pre- 
decessors. The Text will in aU instances be scrupulously col- 
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The English Poets. 

lated, and aooompanied by Biographical, Critical, and Historical 
Notes. 

An Intboductoby Volxtmb wiD present a succinct account 
of English Poetry from the earliest times down to a period 
which will connect it with the Series of the Poets, through 
whose lives the History of our Poetical Literature wUl be 
eontinued to the present time. Occasional volumes will be 
ItitrodQced, in which Specimens, with connecting Notices and 
Commentaries, will be given of those Poets whose works are 
not of sufficient interest to be reproduced entire. The im- 
portant materials gathered from previously unexplored sources 
by the researches of the last quarter of a century will be 
embodied wherever they may be available in the general design ; 
and by these means it is hoped that the Collection will be more 
complete than any that has been hitherto attempted, and that 
it will be rendered additionally acceptable as comprising in its 
course a Continuous History of English Poetry. 

By the arrangements that will be adopted, the Works of the 
principal Poets may be purchased separately and independently 
of the rest. The Occasional Volumes, containing, according 
to circumstances. Poetry of a particular Class or Period, Col- 
lections illustrative of Customs, Manners, and Historical 
events, or Specimens, with Critical Annotations, of the Minor 
Poets, will also be complete in themselves. 

As the works of each Poet, when completed, will be indepen- 
dent of the rest, although ultimately falling into their places 
in the Series, they will be issued irrespective of chronological 
sequence. This arrangement will present a greater choice 
and variety in the selection from month to month of poets of 
different styles and periods, and at the same time enable the 
Editor to take advantage of all new sources of information 
that may be opened to him in the progress of publication. 
Greneral Title-pages will be finally supplied for combining the 
whole Collection into a chronological Series. 
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WILLIAM SHAKSPEARE, 

15^4 — 1616. 



Notwithstanding the research assidnoiuly devoted of hite 
years to the biography -of Shakspeare, the archives that have 
been explored, and the collateral lights that have been thrown 
upon the subject from various quarters, few new personal 
details of importance have been discovered, and the actual 
&ct8, ascertained and placed beyond doubt, are still scanty 
and fragmentary. To present these facts in a connected 
form, without venturing into the more ambitious province 
of investigation and conjecture, already occupied by many 
zealous inquirers, is the sole object proposed to be attempted 
in the following outline.* 

The ancestors of Shakspeare appear to have been settled in 
Warwickshire as far back as the 14th century. They spread 
over the whole county, and were found in most of the 
villi^es and towns. The name is still familiar there. 
Bichard Shakspeare, of Snitterfield, is presumed to have been 
the paternal grandfieither of the poet. This presumption rests 
mainly on the fact that only one family of that name can be 
traced at that period in the registers of* the village, and that 
John Shakspeare, the father of the poet, had a brother Henry 
who resided there, which seems to establish the connection. 



• In the preparation of the materials for this memoir, all the 
existing biographies of the poet have been consulted ; bat I must ex- 
press my principal obligations to the elaborate Life by Mr. Halliwell, 
which I have chiefly followed throughout. The vast amount of infor- 
mation collected into that worlc, the variety of documentary evidence 
by which its statements are supported and illustrated, and the vast ex- 
penditure of time and toil bestowed upon its production, render it 
altogether one of the most remarlcable monuments of industry and 
intelligence, concentrated on a single subject, in the whole range of 
biographical literature. 
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6 WILLIAM 8HAKSPEABE. 

John Shakspeare married into the family of the Ardens, of 
Wilmecote. The Ardens belonged to the class of independent 
yeomen, and possessed landed property of considerable value. 
Several members of the family in former periods occupied 
positions of trust and honour. Bobert Arden was married 
twice, and had seven daughters by his first wife, Mary, the 
youngest of whom was the mother of William Shakspeare. 
It is probable that the Shakspeares, although less is known 
about them, were in the same rank of life as the Ardens. It 
is certain that they held some land at Snitterfield, and it 
is conjectured that Richard was a burner in substantial 
circumstances. 

John Shakspeare came to reside at Stratford about i g5 1 . In 
1552 he was living in Henley-street, engaged in the business 
of a glover, as we learn from certain proceedings which sub- 
sequently took place in the bailiff's court. Some time in 
T557 he married Mary Arden, with whom he received two 
copyhold tenements in Stratford, a small estate at Wilmecote, 
called Ashbies, variously estimated at from fifty to fifty-six 
acres, and his wife's portion of some property at Snitterfield. 
From this point his prosperity may be traced through the 
properties he purchased, the new affairs in which he em« 
barked, the contributions he gave to the local charities, and the 
various offices he held in the town, till he ascended at last 
to the highest dignity the municipality could confer. In the 
year of his marriage he was chosen one of the burgesses, and 
appointed ale-taster ; in 1558, he was elected one of the four 
constables, to which office he was re-elected in the following 
year, and also one of the four aieerors, whose duty it was to 
determine fines for offences not included in the statutes ; to 
this post he was again elected in 1561, and also nominated 
one of the chamberlains for the borough, a situation which 
he held for two years ; in 1565, he was chosen an alderman ; 
in 1568, high bailiff; and in 157 1, chief alderman. As his 
means and influence increased, he embraced a wider sphere 
of industrial operations, entered into agricultural speculations^ 
and thence, by an easy transition, added to his other occu* 
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WILUAH SHAKSPBABB. 7 

pationB those of a butcher and a dealer in wool. These 
traditions conoeming the pursuits of John Shakspeare 
descend to us from different sources ; and while some of the 
biographers discredit the variety of his callings, others, with a 
larger faith, endeavour to reconcile them all. From the farm 
came the sheep that supplied the butcher, and the fleece that 
supplied the dealer in wool, and the goat-skins that were 
converted into gloves by the glover. However that may be, 
there is little reason to doubt that John Shakspeare was 
originally a glover in Stratford, that he afterwards farmed 
land, engaged in wool speculations, and at one period took up 
the business of a butcher. 

According to Bowe, whose information came through a 
direct channel, John and Mary. Shakspeare had ten children. 
The baptisnud registers of Stratford record only seven. The 
following is the order of the baptisms: — i. Joan, Sept. 15, 
1558. 2. Margaret, Dec. 2, 1562. 3. William, April 26, 
1564. 4. Gilbert, Oct. 13, 1566. Gilbert is supposed to be 
the brother spoken of by Oldys as having frequently visited 
the poet in London, after he Lad become famous by his 
productions. 5. Joan, April 15, 1569. This being the 
second daughter of the same name, it is presumed that the 
former died before this date. Joan Shakspeare married 
William Hart, of Stratford, a hatter. One of her sons, 
William, is believed to have been the person of that name 
who afterwards became a player in London. It was this 
William Hart to whom Dr. Farmer imagined the dedication 
of the Sonnets was addressed ; but the entry of his baptism 
on August 28, 1600, shows that some of the sonnets must 
have been written before he was bom. Joan and her family 
are mentioned in Shakspeare's will. The Harts are said to 
be the only living descendants of Shakspeare's family. The 
pedigree, however, is imperfect. Some of the Harts removed 
in the last century to Tewkesbury, where the name may still 
be traced. Mr. Halliwell visited a person there, Thomas 
Shakspeare Hart, who chumed to be the eighth in descent 
from the poet's sister, and whose features bore a strong re? 
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8 WILLIAM shakbfbarb: 

semblance to those of the Stratford monument. The honoiir 
of being allied to the family was also asserted hy Marjr 
Hornby, whose maiden name was Hart, and who used to 
show the hoose at Stratford where the poet was bom. Mr. 
Dyce saw this person, then an old woman, in 1820. She 
claimed the distinction, not only of being the sole snrvivor of 
the family, but of having inherited the dramatic inspiration 
of her great ancestor, for it seems she had written plays, and 
published them by subscription. 6. Anne, Sept. 38, 1571. 
She died in 1579. 7. Richard, March li, 1573-4. Died 
1612-3. 8. Edmund, May 3, 1580. Edmund became a 
player, and died in London in December, 1607, which is all 
that is known of him. In addition to these entries, there are 
three others : Ursula, 1588, Humphrey, 1590, Philip, I59i» 
the children of John Shakspeare; but the usual style of 
Mr, (by which Shakspeare's father was generally distin* 
guished), being omitted in these instances in the register, it 
is conjectured that they referred to a shoemaker of the same 
name. The distinction of Mr., however, was not invariably 
employed; and, if we admit any of these three entries to 
refer to the family of the poet, they would help to substantiate 
Bowe*s statement. 

At the time of William Shakspeare's birth, his father pos* 
sessed no less than four houses in Henley-street, and the tra- 
dition which assigns one of these as the birth-place of the 
poet is clearly supported by a deed, extracted in fac-simile in 
Mr. Halliwell's memoir. Considerable changes have taken 
place in the house, which no longer exhibits that comfortable 
and rather spacious appearance it presented in the sixteenth 
century. Not only have most of the evidences of its antiquity 
been displaced by modem alterations, but the original build- 
ing has been divided into separate tenements, and the poor 
cottage which now represents the birth-place, and which con- 
tains the room in which the poet was bom, is but a small 
portion of the dwelling of John Shakspeare. 

In 1564, the family were in thriving circumstances. Fre- 
quent donations to the poor attest the resources and the 
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WIUJAM SHAKSPEABE. 9 

sodal position of Shakspeare's fatiier. The numerons occu- 
pations in which he was engaged, however, gradoally involved 
him in embarrassments. In 1575, we find him purchasing 
more property in Henley-street ; but three years afterwards 
he is forced to sell and mortgage. In the meanwhile, his son 
William had been placed at the free-school, where he received 
the rudiments of his education, the ' small Latin and less 
Greek' which has passed into a proverb ; and when the pres- 
sure of debts compelled the family to restrict their expenses, 
the boy was brought home to assist his &.ther in his pursuits. 
Up to 1577, John Shakspeare was a regular attendant at the 
meetings of the corporation. After that he seldom attended, 
and in 1586 he was deprived of his alderman's gown, because, 
as the record sets forth, he ' dothe not come to the halles 
when they be warned, nor hathe not done of longe tyme.' It 
is true that his continued absence is not a positive proof of 
pecuniary distress, since he was amenable on all those occa- 
sions to fines, which he must have paid; yet it may be 
' assumed that the pressure of embarrassments, and, perhaps, 
some personal dissensions arising out of them, rendered him 
unwilling to appear at the councils. On the other hand, the 
payment of the fines does not establish the independence of 
his circumstances. In the struggle to sustain his local credit, 
sacrifices of that kind were inevitable. 

Following, for the sake of continuity, the few personal inci- 
dents that have come to light connected with John Shak- 
speare, the next notice of importance concerning him is a 
return from the commissioners appointed to make inquiries 
respecting Jesuits and other recusants. It is dated Sept. 25, 
1593, and it contains the names of certain recusants who had 
been before prosecuted for not coming monthly to the church 
at Stratford, and who were thought to forbear the church on 
account of debt, and for fear of process. Amongst these 
names is that of John Shakspeare ; a conclusive evidence of the 
decline of his circumstances. The next notice of him appears 
in an application he made to the Heralds' College in 1596 for 
a grant of arms, which he obtained. As this proceeding 
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10 WILUAM SHAKSPS^BB. 

involved considerable expense, it wonld seem to imply that he 
had by this time retrieved his affairs ; but it has been sup- 
posed, with greater probability, that the application was made 
at the instance of his son, whose rising reputation made him 
ambitious of elevating the condition of his family. A second 
grant of arms was conferred upon him in 1599, confirming 
the former, and enabling him to impale with his own bearings 
those of the Ardens. The last reference to John Shakspeare 
is in a paper containing notes of an action of trespass in 1601, 
in which he appears to have been called as a witness. He 
died in the same year, and was buried on the 8th September. 
His widow survived him seven years, and was buried Sep- 
tember 9th, 1608. 

Of the boyhood and youth of William Shakspeare little is 
known with certainty. The earliest notice is to be found in 
the gossiping pages of Aubrey, who, in hiis loose way, tells 
us that when Shakspeare was a boy he exercised his father's 
calling of a butcher, adding, in another place, that in his 
younger years he was a schoolmaster in the country. The 
former statement acquires some corroboration from the testi- 
mony of the parish clerk of Stratford, who, in 1693, being 
then upwards of eighty years of age, asserted that the poet 
in his boyhood had been apprenticed to a butcher, and that he 
ran away from his master to London, where he. was received 
into the playhouse. If these two reports, coming from inde- 
pendent sources, may not be considered conclusive of the 
fact, their concurrence at least establishes beyond doubt the 
existence of a local tradition to that effect. The other state- 
ment, that Shakspeare was a schoolmaster in the country, ia 
not only unsupported by evidence, but extremely improbable 
in itself. 

Bowe, who compiled the first connected account of Shak- 
speare*s life, from information collected in Warwickshire by 
Betterton towards the close of the seventeenth century, 
makes no allusion to either of these stories ; but he cxmfirms 
indirectly the truth of the first. He says that Shakspeare's 
father, being in narrow circumstances, and wanting his s6n*s 
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assistance at borne, withdrew him from school before he had 
made much proficiency in his studies. Whether the business 
was that of a dealer in wool, as we learn from Bowe, or of a 
batcher, as asserted by Anbrey, is not very material ; both 
statements agree in the main fact that Shakspeare was taken 
from school to help his father in his pursuits, which appear, 
from other accounts, to have been of a multifarious character. 
Some of the poet's biographers are unwilling to believe that 
his education was thus prematurely interrupted ; but it may 
be presumed that a literary education was not considered of 
BO much importance as a practical daily employment by a 
&mily utterly unqualified to judge of its advantages, and 
pressed upon, moreover, by the urgent distresses that were 
gathering round them. Shakspeare's father and mother 
could not write their names ; other members of the family 
were equally destitute of the common rudiments of education ; 
and amongst them is found Judith Shakspeare, one of the 
poet's sisters, whose mark is preserved in a £nc-simile by Mr. 
HalliwelL It may be concluded, therefore, without opening 
the vexed question of Shakspeare's learning, that, whatever 
knowledge of books or languages he acquired, or however he 
acquired it, his obligations to the grammar-school of Strat- 
ford were not very considerable. 

It has been conjectured, from the number of law phrases 
introduced l^ Shakspeare in his plays, that he must have been 
engaged in the office of an attorney after he was removed 
from school. An obscure passage in one of Naahe's tracts, 
where he speaks of ' shifting companions' having ' the trade 
of noverirU (lawyer's clerk), whereto they were bom, and 
busying themselves with the endeavours of art,' has been 
supposed to have a personal reference to Shakspeare, although 
the very terms of the description indicate a dass of persons 
who had been regularly bred to the law as a profession, and 
had afterwards abandoned it. Malone took up the notion on 
the ground of the internal evidence furnished by the pliays, 
and was followed by Steevens, Bitson, and Chalmers. Mr. 
CSollier adopts the same opinion, and Mr. Brown, who exhibits 
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13 WILLIAX 8HAKSPEARE. 

oonsiderable confidence in dealing with other hypotheses 
resting on no more sure foundation, treats it as a feet esta- 
blished beyond controversy. It is necessary, however, to 
draw a strict line between the imaginary and the authentie 
biography of Shakspeare ; and to exhibit clearly the nature 
of the data upon wluch speculations of this kind are based. 
So little is really known of the early life of Shakspeare, that 
there is ample room for the exercise of &ncy ; but too much 
caution cannot be observed in attempting to fill the blank by 
hints drawn from his writings. The universality of his 
genius, and that intuitive knowledge which he seemed to 
possess of almost every art and occupation, as of every phase 
of human experience, manifestly render such experiments 
hazardous and delusive. If he has not illustrated other call- 
ings as fully as that of the law, the language of which enters, 
more or less, into the ordinary affairs of life, he has shown at 
least a similar familiarity with their technical details ; and 
the same line of reasoning which led Malone to infi^ that he 
had been employed in an attorney's office, might be extended 
with equal justification over an indefinite range of occupations 
by sea and land. 

Of the interval between Shakspeare's removal from school 
and his marriage, which took place in the latter part of 1582, 
when he was eighteen years of age, nothing is known, except 
that he was engaged in his father's business. The marriage 
under such circumstances was sufficiently imprudent; but 
there is no reason for concluding that it was entered into 
without the knowledge of his fiunily. Anne Hathaway was 
the daughter of Richard Hathaway, a farmer living at the 
village of Shottery, in the neighbourhood of Stratford. She 
was bom in 1556, and was, consequently, eight years older 
than Shakspeare. The families had long been on terms of 
intimacy, and the attachment between the poet and his bride, 
who is said to have been beautiftil, grew up probably in their 
childhood. The bondsmen whose names appear in the mar- 
riage bond were respectable inhabitants of Stratford, and the 
seal used at its execution bears the initials B. H. ; drcum* 
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stanoes which seem to imply that the union waa lanetioned 
bjr responsible firiends on both sides. The place where the 
marriage was celebrated has not been traced. There is no 
entry of it in the Stratford register. All that has been 
further recorded of the domestic life of Shakspeare during 
the short period he remained in Stratford after his marriage 
is discovered in the baptismal entries. A daughter, Susannah, 
was bom in May, 1583; and in January, 1584-5, ths £unily 
was increased by twins, Hamnet and Judith. Not long sub* 
sequently to this time, in 1585 or 1586, Shakspeare quitted hit 
natiye town for the metropolis, leaving his wife behind him. 

The cause of his departure has been generally ascribed to 
a youthful indiscretion which brought him under the dis* 
pleasure of Sir Thomas Lucy, of Charlecote, near Stratford. 
The tradition is related in detail by Bowe, who states that 
Shakspeare had fallen into the company of some wild young 
men, who were in the habit of stealing deer from the neigh- 
bouring preserves, and who prevailed upon him, on more than 
one occasion, to join them in their depredations in the park 
at Charlecote. The result was, that he was prosecuted by 
Sir Thomas Lucy with considerable severity; for which 
Shakspeare is said to have taken ample revenge in a satirical 
ballad, a fragment of which has been preserved by Oldys. 
The story is corroborated in its essential particulars by other 
authorities ; and no doubt can be entertained that, whatever 
may be the exact amount of truth in it, the tradition has long 
been current in Stratford. The portraits Shakspeare has 
drawn of silly justices of the peace, and the zest with which 
he exposes their petty tyranny, pomp, and ignorance, inde- 
pendently of certain passages supposed to have a special 
allusion to Sir Thomas Lucy, are referred to as evidences of 
the feelings generated in his mind by the harshness with 
which he was treated, or threatened, by the proprietor of 
Charlecote. 

Having resolved to seek his fortune in London, the par- 
ticular pursuit upon which he cast himself, if not determined 
by the in^stinct of his genius, was, probably, suggested by the 
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14 WILLIAM BHAKBFEABB. 

frequent opportunities he had enjoyed of witnessing theatrical 
representations in his youth. There was scarcely a year in 
which one company or another, belonging to Lord Leicester, 
Lord Worcester, Lord Warwick, or some other nobleman, did 
not appear at the GnildhalL It was usual for the mayor to 
order a performance at his own expense, or at the expense 
of the corporation, throwing open the entertamment to the 
townspeople; and numerous entries in the chamberlain's 
accounts inform us of the amount of the largess bestowed 
upon the actors. In one year the Queen's players received 
nine shillings, and the Earl of Worcester's one ; and at another 
time Lord Shandowe's players were paid three shillings and 
fourpence, which seems to hare been the arerage sum for an 
evening's performance. At these firee entertainments Shak- 
speare's enthusiasm was awakened, and the passion they 
inspiied led him at once to the door of the theatre on his 
arrival in the metropolis. 

His first employment, according to a writer who traces the 
anecdote up to Sir William Davenant, was that of holding' 
gentlemen's horses at the doors of the playhouse, 'an avoca- 
tion in which he showed so much diligence that his business 
rapidly increased, and he was obliged at last to hire boys to 
assist him. This stoxy has evidently been augmented in its 
descent, and is in other respects improbable. Having sought 
out the theatre as a means of subsistence, Bowe's st-atement,* 
that he was recaved into the company in a very mean rank, 
perhaps as call-boy to the performers, or ' serviture' to one of 
the actors, is better entitled to credit. It is in the highe^tt 
degree likely that he obtained access to the stage at onee 
through the introduction of some of the players he had 
become acquainted with on their- annual visits to Stratford. 

Certain it is that, however subordinate may have been the 
situation in which he first became connected with the play« 
house, his progress to eminence was rapid. Unfortunately 
no means of exhibiiang the course of tiiat progress exist ; 
and from the moment he left his native town, until he 
secured fame and fortune, and returned to it again, the chief 
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materials for his biography consist in the catalogae of his 
productions, and the scanty, and frequently obscnre, allusions 
of his contemporaries. 

The earliest authentic notice that occurs of him is found in 
a pamphlet called A Gh*oaf8 worth of Wit bought with a 
Million of Repentance^ published in 1593, at least six years 
after he had been settled in London. The whole history of the 
interval, or rather all that we are now likely to learn of that 
history, is here comprised in a single paragraph. The Qroat^e 
worth of TFitwBS written shortly before his death by Greene^ 
the dramatist, and was immediately afterwards prepared 
for the press by ChetUe. Broken down by a life of abandoned 
profligacy, Greene seems to have contemplated an act of 
atonement in his last hours, and to have written this tract as 
a warning to his friends and boon companions, Marlowe, 
Lodge, and Peele, to amend their lives^ and, profiting by the 
misery of his example, to relinquish the thankless labour of 
catering for the theatre. After describing the players as 
puppets that speak from the mouths of the obramatists, 
'antics garnished in our colours,' he goes on: 'Is it not 
strange that I, to whom they have all been beholding ; is it 
not like that you, to whom they have all been beholding, 
shall (were ye in that case that I am now) be both of them 
at once forsaken P Yes, trust them not ; for there is an 
itpstart crow beautified with our feathers, that with his 
timer's heart wrapped in a player's hide, supposes he is as 
well able to bombast out a blank verse as the best of you ; 
and beinff an absolute Johannes fac totum, is, in his own 
conceit, the only Bhako'Scene in a country* The Reference 
to Shakspeare in this passage is unmistakeable; and the 
sequel to it possesses a stUl stronger personal interest. 
Marlowe and Shakspeare were offended at the freedom which 
had been taken with them in this pamphlet ; and Chettle, in 
the preface to a work he published a few months afterwards, 
took occasion to make an amende to Shakspeare for the share 
he had in bringing Greene's tract before the public. Speak- 
ing of Marlowe and Shakspeare, he says : — ' With neither of 
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them that take offence was I aoquaiiited, and with one of 
them [Marlowe] I care not if I never be : The other, [Shak- 
speare J whom at tiiat time I did not so much gpare as since 
I wish I had, for that, as I have moderated the heat of living 
writers, and might have used my own discretion, especially 
in sach a case, the author being dead, that I did not I am as 
sorry as if the original fault had been my &ult^ because 
myself have seen his demeanour no less civil than he excel- 
lent in the qualily he professes. Besides, divers of worship 
have reported his uprightness qf dealing, which argues his 
honesty, and his facetious grace in writing, which approves 
his art* 

From these passing references we gather several important 
particulars concerning the occupations and character of 
Shakspeare. It is clear that in 1593 Shakspeare was both 
actor and dramatist, and that he had been employed in re- 
modelling for the stage pieces written by Peele and others. 
The prominence given to him by Greene implies that he had 
already acquired a position of influence in the theatre ; and it 
may be inferred that, independently of original authorship, or 
of extensive revisions of the plays of others, he exercised a 
control over the new pieces submitted for representation — ^a 
function which was more likely than any other to excite the 
jealousy of his brother dramatists. This slight allusion to 
him by Chettle is valuable as a contemporary testimony. It 
agrees with other accounts in showing that the highest genius 
was not incompatible in Shakspeare with integrity and pru- 
dence in the common business of life. 

The status he held as an actor cannot be satisfactorily 
ascertained. Bowe says that he never got beyond the Qhoet 
in Hamlet, and Wright tells us that he heard he was a better 
poet than actor ; but other authorities, some of them nearer to 
the tune of the poet, warrant the belief that he played a variety 
of parts, and achieved a considerable success in them. Aubr^ 
affibms that he acted 'exceedingly well;* and his contempo- 
rary, Davies, alludes to his playing ' kingly parts,' which 
is in some measure confirmed by a current tradition that 
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.Qoeoi EUiabatK was in the theatre on one oocasion whew 
Sbakspeaire was personating a king, and finding him so 
engrossed in ids part tiiat he took no notice of her reco* 
gnition of him as she crossed the stage^ her Majesty returned 
and dropped her glove, whieh the poet immediately took up, 
.addix^ the following couplet to the speech he was then 
delivering ;— 

And tboiigh BOW bent on this blgk embassy, 
Tet stoop we to take np our cousin's glove. 

Upon which he withdrew £rom the scene and pres^ited the 
glove to hj^ Majesty. Like all other traditions which cannot 
be traced to any reliable source, this story must be taken oa 
trust. But there is nothing improbable in it; for Queen 
Elizabeth is known to have bestowed her patronage on Shak* 
«peare at an early period of his career. It is stated on good 
authority that her Majesty was so well pleased with the cha« 
xaotei of Falstaff in the two parts of Menry IK, that she 
commanded the poet to write a comedy for the e^re^s pur« 
pose of showing Fabtaff in love; and w«s SQ eager for the 
gratification of her whim that she desired the ^^/fHkk to b# 
Aiished in fourteen days, within which time the Msrt^ 
Wive^ qf Windaor was completed. This was in 1593* The 
royal favour was continued to him by Eli^beth's^uoces8oi?,and 
sundry entries in the accounts of the revels show that Shak- 
•peare's plays were firequently peribrmed at Whitehall during 
ihe time of James I. Early in that reign he-was a membev 
^ the King's oompany of players^ and it may be presumed 
that he was hinwelf a performer at Qourt in somo of ins own 
^ys. The Elng is faid, on the authority of I^intot,. to have 
written an 'amicably letter* to Shakspe%r^» who :i^ supposed 
to have committed some offence in the performance of one of 
Im ' kingly purts,* which his M^iesty was gtadoua enough to 
forgive. Lintot states that the letter had long remained in 
the handa of Bir William Dav«piant» and CAdys confirms the 
statement on the testimcmy of the Duke of Buckingham* If 
Downes, the proujipter, who flourished towards the middle 
and latter part of the seventeenth oeiitury, may be depended 
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upon, Taylor and Lowen, two of the orig^inal acton in Shak- 
spoare*8 plays, were taught their parte by Shakspeare ; and 
the special instmctions given to them in the characters of 
Samlet and the Kinff in Henry VIII, were transmitted 
through Sir William Davenant to Betterton, who is said, in 
consequence, to have played those parte with great success. 
All these circumstances lead to the conclusion that Shakspeare, 
who thoroughly understood the theory of the art of acting, as 
he shows in Hamlet's advice to the players, was also master 
of it inpractioe. 

Shakspeare*s rank as an actor is indicated by the place his 
name occupies in documente connected with the theatre. 
These documente also show the n^id advance he made from 
obscurity to wealth and reputation. In 1596 the inhabitante 
of the Liberty of Blackfriars appealed to the authorities to 
prohibit the acting of stage plays in that vicinity ; in con- 
sequence of which the Lord Chamberlain's players petitioned 
the Privy Council for permission to carry on the repairs oi 
the theatre, in order that they might continue their per- 
formances*. This petition was signed by the members of the 
company, who were sharers in the property, and Shakspeare's 
name is fifth on the list, following those of Pope, Burbage, 
Heminge, and Phillips. Seven years later, in 1603, con- 
siderable changes had taken place in the relative positions of 
the proprietors, showing still more conclusively the steady 
progress of the poet in the honours and profite of his profes- 
sion. The licence granted to the company in that year by 
James I. enumerates the principal shareholders, and on this 
occasion Shakspeare's name appears second, succeeded by 
Burbage, Phillips, and Heminge. Lawrence Fletcher, whose 
name does not occur in the petition of 1596, had succeeded to 
the first place, formerly occupied by Pope, who had now 
retired. 

The main sources of Shakspeare's prosperity are sufficiently 
obvious in the variety of his powers, and the great industry 
with whidi he applied them to his objecte. The patronage 
of the Court accelerated his advancement, and he derived 
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additional advantages from the friendship of Lord South- 
ampton. In 1593, he published the Ventcs and Adonis, 
foDowed in the ensuing year by I^ Rape ofLucrece, both 
dedicated to Lord Southampton, who had then scarcely 
attained his majority. From the terms of the second dedica- 
tion it may be inferred that he had already received sub- 
stantial proofs of his lordship's favour ; and Bowe informs us 
that on one occasion his liberal patron presented him with a 
sum of a thousand pounds, to enable him to effect an invest- 
ment he wished to make. The anecdote is probably in excess 
of the fact, and can scarcely, under any circumstances, apply 
to this early period. Considering the relative value of money, 
so munificent a gift is in itself incredible ; but whatever may 
have been the tribute which, in this form, Lord Southampton 
paid to the genius of the poet, it was more likely to have 
been conferred at a later time, when Shakspeare was increas- 
ing his shares in the theatre, and contemplating the acquisition 
of property in his native county. His attachmment to Strat- 
ford suffered no diminution from the temptations of a London 
life. Aubrey says that he was in the habit of visiting his 
family annually; and early in the year 1597 he bought 
one of the best dwelling-houses in the town, called New 
Place, which he repaired and improved. His pecuniary cir- 
cumstances must have been ample at this time ; for, notwith- 
frtanding the expenditure of £60 upon the purchase of New 
Place, and the further outlay for its renovation, we find 
Bichard Quyney, of Stratford, the father of the Thomas 
Quyney who afterwards married his younger daughter, apply- 
ing to him in 1598 for the loan of £30, with perfect confi- 
dence in his ability to lend it without inconvenience. Bichard 
Quyney was in London on business for the Corporation 
when he made this request of his affluent countryman; and 
it further appears that the Stratford people looked upon 
Shakspeare as a rich man, and were anxious to induce him to 
extend his purchases in the neighbourhood. From this 
period he constantly kept up his relations with the town, 
investing money in lands, houses, and tithes, and entering 
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into numerous pecnniary transactions. Throiiglu>ut these 
affidrs he dispkyed a practical vigilance and sagacity rarely 
found in combination with the poetical character. But this 
knowledge of the world, and good sense in the conduct of 
ordinary affairs, was one of the great secrets of his genius. 
. In the meanwhile, he was pursuing his career in the metro- 
polis with increasing success. Meres enumerates, in 1598, 
no less than twelve plays he had then produced ; and this list 
evidently does not include the whole of his dramatic pieces up to 
that date. The facility of composition which this surprising 
catalogue evinces, is testified by Heminge and Condell, who tell 
us that he wrote without a blot in his papers, and by Ben Jonson, 
who says of him, ' I loved the man, and do honour to his 
memory, on this side idolatry, as much as any. He was 
(indeed) honest, and of an open and free nature ; had an ex* 
cellent phantsie, brave notions, and gentle expressions, 
wherein he flowed with that facility, that sometimes it was 
necessary he should be stopped.' 

It is stated by Bowe that Jpnson owed to Shakspeare his 
introduction to the stage, Jonson, at that time altogether 
unknown* had submitted a play to the actors, which they 
were about to reject, when Shakspeare interfered on his behalf. 
The story is discredited by Clifford ; but it derives a sort of col- 
laterid support from its accordance with the kindness and gene* 
rosity of Shakspeare's nature, and from the close friendship 
which afterwards subsisted between the two poets. Of all 
Shakspeare's London associates, Ben Jonscm was the most 
intimate, and the ' wit-combats' that took place between them 
at their meetings lire specially recorded by FuUer, who com- 
pares Jonson to a Spanish great galleon, and Shakspeare to 
an English man-of-war; the former 'built far higher in 
learning, solid but slow in his performances,' the< li^tter 
' lesser in bulk, lighter in sailing,' and capable of * turning 
with all sides, tacking about and taking advantage of all 
winds, by the quickness of his wit and invention*' These 
' wit-combats' itre supposed to have passed at the convivial 
meetings of a club established by Sir Walter Baleigh at the 
Jiermaid in Friday-street— ft tradition for which there is no 
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poditiTe aathoritj. The rdiqnes of the wit that have oooLe 
down are by no means remarkable for brilliancy, and consist 
chiefty of snatches of impromptu doggrel, amusing enough at 
the moment of utterance, but yielding & very inadequate 
notion of the humours of a society of which such men as 
Beaumont and Fletcher, Selden and Donne we^ members. 

The company Shakspeare originally joined at the Black- 
friars, he continued in throughout the whole period of his 
connection with the stu^. They afterwards built the Globe, 
on the Bankside, which they used for their performances in 
summer, opening the Blackfnars in the winter time. There 
were^ besides these, seTeral other theatres in London ; the 
principal being the Curtain, in which Pope was one of the 
sharers, the Paris Gkurden, the Bed Bull, in St. John-street, 
the Whitefriars, and the Fortune. It would be interesting 
to trace the improrements which we may presume were intro- 
duced upon the stage by Shakdpeare ; but there is no record 
of the direct influence he exercised in the management. We 
can only infer the advance that was made in the art of acting, 
from the inipulse he ^ve to the literature of the drama. 
The arrangements of the playhouse were simple and primitive. 
What were called the private theatres were covered over with 
a roof; but in the other houses the pit was open to the 
weather. The prices of admission were much on the same 
scale, allowing for the difference in the value of money, as in 
our own time : the boxes were usually a shilling, and the 
scale descended to sixpence, twopence, and a penny. The " 
performanoe commenced at three o'clock, and the drawing of 
the curtain, which opened in the centre, was announced by a 
flourish of trumpets. At the third flourish, the audience 
were apprized that the play was about to begin. The stage 
was strewn with rushes, and it was customary for young 
gallants to take up their station at the sides, upon stools 
provided for the purpose. In the intervals between the acts, 
the audience amused themselves playing at cards or dice, and 
smoking and drinking. The only contrivances that were 
employed in the way of scenery were traverses, or curtains, at 
tlie back of the stage, which were opened or closed as occasion 
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required ; and a balcony, which answered the purpose of Uie 
battlements, windows, and raised terraces, sometimes required 
to carry out different parts»of the dialogue. Changes of 
scene were indicated by signboards, on which were painted 
the names of the places to which the action was about to be 
removed. The female parts were generally acted by boys, a 
cuatom that continued down to the Bestoration, when the 
whole system underwent a complete revolution. 

The exact date of Shakspeare*s retirement from the stage 
has not been ascertained. The last notice of his appearance 
is in the cast of Jonson's Se^'anug, produced at the Globe, 
in 1603. His name occurs in the list of the King's com- 
pany, in 1604 ; but there is reason to believe that at that 
time he had finally taken up his residence at Stratford. In 
1603, he had added considerably to his property in that 
neighbourhood, by the purchase of 107 acres of arable land, 
for which he paid £320, and a further purchase of an estate 
which cost him £60. In 1604, we find him bringing an 
action against one Philip Rogers, for malt he had sold to 
him ; and in 1605, he made the largest of his investm^ts, 
purchasing, for £440, an unexpired term in a lease of certain 
tithes. From these circumstances, and the firequent recurrence 
of his name in connection with legal and other proceedings, 
having reference to Stratford, it may be inferred that he 
closed his relations with London, as an actor, shortly after his 
appearance in Sefcmus, at the Globe. Ward, the vicar of 
Stratford, whose diary bears the date of i66a, repeats a tradi- 
tion he had heard in the town, to the effect that Shakspeare 
lived in his latter days at Stratford, and supplied the stage 
with two plays annually, which enabled him to expend 
£icx)0 a-year. The amount is obviously an error, arising 
from the exaggerated notion the common people entertained 
of his wealth. 

The value of the property amassed by Shakspeare has 
been variously estimated. Malone computes it at £200 
a-year, Gildon at £300. Even the lower amount would have 
burnished him with an ample income. 
. A passage in a contemporary tract called BaUeis Qkast is 
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snppofied to refer to Shakspeare's Buccessfttl progress as an 
actor, his aocumnlaiaon of wealth, and his final settlement in 
the country. The date of the tract may be surmised from 
its snbject. Batsey, a &mous highwayman, whose ' madde 
pranks and robberies' are here recorded, was executed at 
Bedford in March, 1605. The history of his exploits was no 
doubt published immediately afterwards ; and it appears to 
haye been so £s70urably received that the compiler added a 
Second Part, from which the following extract is taken. 
Both parts were, probably, printed before the close of 1605, 
or early in 1606; and if the supposition be well founded 
that the personal allusion is to Shakspeare, it fixes, with 
tolerable certainty, the date of his retirement to Stratford^ 
Batsey is described addressing the principal performer in a 
company of strolling players, and advising him to go toi 
London, ' for,' he says, ' if one man were dead, they will have 
much need of such as thou art.' This ' one man' was Richard 
Burbage, for Batsey goes on to say that he would risk all 
the money in his purse on his proUgd * to play Samlet with 
him for a wager' — ^a part in which Burbage excelled. The 
remainder of Ratsey's speech to the strollhig player throws 
an important light upon the history of the stage, and shows 
that it was not only a lucrative profession, but that its members 
were distinguished by the thriftiness of their habits. 

* There thou shall learn to be frugal (for players were never so 
thrifty as they are now about London), and to feed upon all 
men; to let none feed upon thee; to make thy hand a stranger 
to thy pocket, tby heart slow to perform thy tongue's promise ; 
and when thou feelest thy purse well lined, buy thee some place 
of lordship in the country, that, growing weary of playing, thy 
money may then bring thee to dignity and reputation: then thou 
needest care for no man ; no, not for them that before made thee 
proud with speaking their words on the stage.' ' Sir, I thank 
you,' quoth the player, ' for this good council : I promise yon I 
will make use of it, for I have heard, indeed, of some that ha?e 
gone to London very meanly, and have come in time to be ex- 
cee^ng wealthy.' 

Shakspeare seems to be plainly pointed out in this passage. 
Other actors had made fortunes, but the particular ciroum- 
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stances indicated apply to Shakspeare ak>&e. Other aetort 
had come meanly to London, some of them, it is conjectared, 
from Warwickshire, and had in time acquired wealth ; bntof 
none of them is it recorded that they had bought lordships 
in the country* It is remarkable, also, that Shakspeare'a 
personal intercourse witii the actors who performed in his 
plays fell off upon his retirement. There is no trace of his 
having received any of them at Stratford ; although, with th^ 
affectionate fidelity of his character, he left tokens of remem* 
brance in his will to his ' fellows,' Heminge, Burbage, and 
Condell; and to this cessation of intercourse, Batsey appa- 
rently alludes, when he says, that the retired actor need care 
for no man, ' not for them that before made him proud with 
speaking their words on the stage.' Shakspeare was not the 
only London actor who had written plays, and who might be 
said to be made proud by the delivery of their words on the 
stage ; but his conspicuous position as a dramatist, his lord- 
ship in the country, and the loosening of his theatrical ties, 
clearly identify him with the whole description. 

The Stratford tradition preserved by Ward, that Shakspeare 
supplied the stage with two plays a year after his retirement 
affords as satis&ctory a proof as can now be obtained that the 
period of his withdrawal from the theatre was not coincident, 
as has been generally supposed, with the termination of his dra- 
matic labours. It enables us, also, to distinguish with some 
approach to accuracy those plays that were written in the 
ease and leisure of the country, from those that were produced 
amidst the hurry and excitement of the actor's life in London. 
The chronology of Shakspeare's plays is formed altogether 
upon circumstantial evidence, and must always be considered 
liable to correction, from the discovery of new facts. The 
following list is founded on such materials as now exist 
for the determination of dates. It includes the comedy of 
Love*s Zahotir Won, spoken of by Meres, and supposed to 
be lost, and the First Part of Henry VL, and Titus 
Andronicus, which some of Shakspeare's editors have rejected 
as spurious, although they were included in the foUo of 
1623. 
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PeridM 


I5PO 


Henry VI. Part I. . 


1 590 


„ n. . . 


1591 


n „ III. . 


1591 


Two Gentlemen of Veroni 


1591 


Ck>med7 of Errors . . 


159Z 


Love's Labonr Lost . . 


. 159* 


Love's Labour Won . • 


l$9» 


Eichardn 


1593 


Bichardni 


1593 


Titos Andronioos . . 


1594* 


Midsummer Night's Dream 


i 1594 


Taming of the Shrew . 


i59<J 


Borneo and JoHet . . 


159<J 


Merchant of Venice , . 


. 1597 


Henry IV. Part L . 


. 1597 


» II. . 


. 1598 


King John 


. 1598 


All's WeU that ends weU 


. 1598 



Henry V. i599 

As Yon Like it ... . i599 

Much Ado about Kothing 1600 

Hamlet 1600 

Merry Wives of Windsor 1601 

Twelfth Night . . . . i5oi 

Troilus and Creseida . . itfo* 

Henry VIIL 1603 

Measure for Measure . . 1603 

Othello I604 

King Lear ..... t<So5 

Macbeth 160$ 

Julius Caesar . ' . . . 1607 

Antony and Cleopatra . i6o9 

Gymbeline * » . . . 1609 

Coriolanus 1610 

Timon of Athens « . . 161 o 

Tempest 161 if 

Winter's Tale . . . . 16 11 

Ai36imiing, then, that Shakopeare finally took up his resi* 
denoe at Stratford about 1604 or 1605, we find that he pro- 
duced at least eight plays after he left the stage, perhaps nine 
or ten. His time, therefore, was not wholly consumed in 
law-suits and the augmentation of his property ; and it is 
pleasant to have some grounds for believing that when inde* 
pendence left him free to choose his pursuits, he reverted to 
the literature which his genius had adorned and dignified. 
His labours between the years 1604 and 161 1 were quite as 
constant as at any former period. 

During the early part of his settlement in the country, he 
appears to have occasionally visited the metropolis. In 1608 
and 1609 he was engaged in a suit with a townsman for the 
recovery of a debt, and the proceedings were protracted over 
a whole year. It is presumed that the delays were occasioned 
by Shakspeare's absence. In 1609, an assessment was made 
upon him for the relief of the poor of Southwark, possibly 
accruing from some property he held there. We have an 
additional evidence of his relations with the metropolis in the 

• The date of its original publication ; but in the order of prodne- 
tion this play is, probably, one of the earliest. 

f The date here assigned to TJie Tempest is that of the earliest 
authentic notice extant of its performance. It was played at Court 
in Nov., 161 1, which suggests the presumption that it was then a new 
piece. Some of the commentlitors are of opinion that it is one of the 
early plays ; but the opinion is unsupported by evidence. 
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fact of a purchase he made in 1 613 of a tenement in the 
Blackfriars^ from which it has been inferred that even np to 
that date he had not entirely withdrawn from his interest in 
the theatre. In 1614, Shakspeare was certainly in London, 
as we discover from some cnrious docnments brought to light 
by Mr. Halliwell, respecting an attempt that was made to 
enclose certain open fields near the town, to which rights of 
common were attached. The tithes Shakspeare had for- 
merly purchased extended over these fields, and as the value 
of the tithes would have been affected by the enclosures, he 
insisted upon receiving compensation from the parties with 
whom the design originated. The Corporation, being equally 
interested in preserving the rights of common for the benefit 
of the poor, applied to Shakspeare for his co-operation ; and 
their clerk, whom they sent to Lcmdon for the purpose, had 
an interview with him on the subject. Shakspeare evidently 
took an active part in resisting the proposed encroachment ;. 
and a memorandum, dated on the ist September, 1615, repre- 
sents him saying to one of the persons concerned, that ' he was 
not able to bear the enclosing of Welcombe.' The importance 
attached to his personal influence is exhibited in the pains taken 
by the Corporation to secure it. The letter they transmitted 
to him by their clerk was signed by nearly the whole body. 

Shakspeare*s three children, Susannah, Hanmet,and Judith, 
were all bom before he left Stratford ; and when he returned 
to reside there two only were surviving. Hamnet died in 
1596. Susannah was married to Dr. Hall on the 5th of 
June, 1607 ; and in the December of the same year Edmund 
Shakspeare died in London. The entry of his burial at St. 
Saviour's, on the last day of the year, as we should now call 
it, is almost as striking as that of Massinger : ' 1607, Dec. 31, 
Edmond Shakespeare, a player : in the church,* On this 
occasion 20s. were paid for a 'forenoon knell of the g^reat 
bell,* probably at the desire of his brother. Li the following 
September, Shakspeare's mother died. The next incident on 
record connected with the poet is that of his having stood 
godfather in the October of 1608 to William Walker, the 
child of a townsman. 
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No de^B have been preserved of Shakspeare's life at 
Stratford ; but the general tenonr of hia occapations may be 
gaih»:«d from the few sngge^tive particulars collected in the 
preceding pages. Bowe says that ' his pleasurable wit and 
good nature engaged him in the acquaintance, and entitled 
him to the friendship, of the gentlemen of the neighbour- 
hood.' The only anecdote, however, that survives of his wit 
is utterly irreooncileable with his good-nature, and is otherwise 
as xmworthy of him as the quips and doggrels of the 
Mermaid. Fortunately, there is equal reason for doubting 
its authenticity. There was in Stratford a certain John 
Combe, an old gentleman noted for his wealth and usury, 
who, in a lively conversation with Shakspeare, told him 
that he fancied he intended to write his epitaph, and, as he 
could not know after his death what might be said of him, 
he requested Shakspeare would write it at once. Shakspeare 
. immediatdy produced these lines .-^ 

Ten in the Hnndred lies here ingrayed ; 

'Tis a hundred to ten his soul is not saved: 

If any man ask. Who lies in this tomb? 

Oh 1 ho 1 quoth the devil, tis my John-a-Gombe. 

There are several versions of these lines ; and Mr. Halliwell 
has shown that the same joke is to be found in a variety of 
shapes in the epigrammatical collections of the seventeenth 
century. One of them, which bears the date of i6o8, encloses 
the whole idea in a single couplet : — 

Ten in the hundred Ues under this stone. 
And a hundred to ten to the devil he's gone. 

It was said that Combe never forgave this satire ; but the 
story, from first to last, is completely disproved by the fact 
that John Combe left a legacy of five pounds to Shakspeare, 
and that Shakspeare, in testimony of his regard for the fiunily, 
bequeathed his sword to Mr. Thomas Combe. 

On the loth of February, i6i6, Shakspeare's younger 
daughter, Judith, was married to Thomas Quyney, a vintner. 
At this time, if the conjecture that his will had been drawn 
up shortly before be correct, Shakspeare was in perfect health ; 
but the close of his career was at handj and from certain 
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interlineatioiis in hvt will, which appear to have been hnrriedly 
introdnoed, his last illness is Bupposed to have been sudden 
and short The only circumstantial reference to the cause of 
his death that has descended to us is found in the memarandum 
book of Mr. Waid, already quoted, and it seems to confirm 
this view. Mr. Ward says that * Shakspeare, Drayton, and 
Ben Jonson had a merry meeting, and it seems drank too 
hard, for Shakspeare died of a fever there contracted.* This 
is the whole account we possess of the death of the greatest 
of the world's poets. Dr. Hall, his son-in-law, who probably 
attended him, left no statement of the case behind him. 

William Shakspeare died at New Place, on the 33rd of 
April, 1616, at the age of fifty-two, and was buried in Strat- 
ford church two days afterwards. A flat stone, covering the 
spot in the dtancel where he was interred, still bears its 
quaint and solemn inscription : — 

GOOD FBDIND FOR IE8US SAKS FOBftBARB 
TO DIOO THE DV8T ENCL0A8BD HEABE : 
BJ[*E8T BE THE MAN THAT 8PABBS THBS ST0BB8, 
* AND C^BST BE HE THAT MOVES MT BONES. 

The following is a copy of Shakspeare's will :-* 

SHAKESPEARE'S WILL. 

Vicesimo quinto die MaHii, Anno Regni Domini nostri Jacohi 
nunc Megis AngluB, ^c. decimo quarto, et ScoUcb quad- 
rotgesimo nono. Anno Domini 1616. 

In the name of God, Amen. I William Shakespeaxe of Strat- 
ford-upon-Avon, in the county of Warwick, gent., in perfect health 
and memory, (God be praised !) do make and ordain this my last 
will and testament in manner and form following ; that is to say : 

Mrst, — I commend my soul into the hands of God my creator, 
hoping, and assuredly believing, through the only merits of Jesus 
Christ my Saviour, to be made partaker of li£B everlasting j and 
my body to the earth whereof it is made. 

Item, — I give and bequeath unto my daughter Judith, one 
hundred and fifty pounds of lawful English money, to be paid 
unto her in manner and form following ; that is to say, one hun- 
dred pounds in discharge of her marriage portion within one 
year after my decease, with consideration aft;er the rate of two 
shillings in the pound for so long time as the money shall be 
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unpoid TiBio her «fter nj decease j and the fifty poaods residita 
thereof^ upon her surrendering of, or giving of such sufficient 
aecurity as the overseers of this my will shall like of, to surrender 
or grants all her estate and right that shall descend or come unto 
her after my decease, or that she now hath, of, in, or to, one 
copyhold tenement, with the appurteoanoes, lying and heing in 
^tcatfoid-npon-Avon aforesaid, in the said eonnty of Wjarwiok, 
h^g pared or holden of the manor of Bowington, unto my 
daughter Susannah HaU» and her heirs for ever. 

' Item^ — ^I give and bequeath unto my said daughter Judith on« 
hundred and fifty pounds more, if she, or any iesue of her body, 
be living at the and of thvee years ne^ auruing the day of the 
date of this my will, disnng which time my executors to pay her 
ponaderatioii from my decease according to the rate aforesaid; 
and if she die within the said tenn without issue of her body, 
then my will is^ and I do give and bequeath one hundred pounds 
thereof to my niece Elizabeth HaU, and the fifty pounds to be 
set forth by my exeeutoss during the lifeof my sister Joan Hart» 
and the use and profit thereon ccmning, shall be paid to my said 
liater Joan, and after her deoease the said fifty pounds sfaaU 
remain amongst the children of my said rister> equally to be 
divided amongst them ; but if my said daughter Judith be living 
fit the end of the said three year% ox any issue of her body, then 
my will is» and so I devise and bequeath the said hundred and 
fifty pounds to he set ont hy executors and overseers for the best 
benefit of her and her issue, and the stock not to be paid .unto 
her so long as she shfliU be married and covert baroQi ; but my 
will is, that she shall have the. eonsidecation yearly paid unto her 
during her life^ and after her decease thet said stodc and eonsidera* 
tion to be paid to her children, if she havie any, and if not, to hec 
^eeutors iMsd assigns^ she living the said term after my dsceasei 
providad timk^if such husband as she shall at the end of the sud 
Ihree yeaas he i»arried unto^ or at i^iy [time] alter, do suffietently 
•Bsore utite her, aod the issue of her body, hmds answerable to 
lihe poKiaB by this my wiUr f^yea. unto her, and to he a^judgecl 
•0 by Bqy eateeators and overseers, then vo^ will 1% tiiat the sai^ 
httndBed and fifty pounds shall be paid ta sodiL hushand as shal 
loake moh assn^anoe^ to his own use. 

limmc^l give and beqoeatili ni^ my sidd i6akm Joan twenty 
pounds, and aU my wearing apparel, to he paid and delivered 
>v^thin one year after my dMease; and I do will and devise onto 
her the heniey with the appurtenfmces, in Stratford, whereia she 
dweUeth, fbr Imt natural life, under the yearly rent of twelve pence. 
Item^^^l give and bequeath unto her three sons, Williiun 
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Hart^ Hart» and Michad Hsrt five ponnda ai^sed, to be 

paid within one year after my deoeaae. 

Item, — I give and beqaeatU onto the aaid Elizabeth Rail all 
my plate, (except my broad silver and gilt bowl,) that I now 
have at the date of this my will. 

^em, — I give and bequeath unto the poor of Stratford aforesaid 
ten poimdfl ; to Mr. Thomas Coombe my sword ; to Thomas Rossel, 
Esq. five pounds ; and to Francis Collins of the borongh of War- 
wick, in the county of Warwick, gent, thirteen pounds ax. shillings 
and eight pence, to be paid within one year after my decease. ' 

Item, — I give and bequeath to Hamlet [Hamnet] Sa^Uer 
twenty six shillings eight pence, to buy him a ring ; to William 
Beynolds^ gent, twenty six shillings eight pence, to buy him a 
ring ; to my godson William Walker, twenty shillings in gold ; 
to Anthony Nash, gent* twenty six shillings mght pence ; and to 
Mr. John Nash, twenty six shillings eight pence; and to my 
fellows, John Hemynge, Richard Burbage, and Henry Cundell, 
twenty six shillings eight pence apiece, to buy them rings. 

Item, — I give, will, bequeath, and devise, unto my daughter 
Susannah Hall, for better enabling of her to perform tiiis my 
will* and towards the performance thereof, all that capital 
messuage or tenement, with the appurtenances, in Stratford 
aforesaid, called The New Place, wheran I now dwell, and two 
messuages or tenements, with the appurtenances, situate, lying, 
and h&Jig in Henley Street, within the borough of Stratford afore- 
said; and all my bams, stables, orchards, gardens, lands, tene- 
ments^ and hereditaments whatsoever, ntuate, lying, and being, 
or to be had, received, perceived, or taken, within the towns, 
hamlets, villages, fields^ and grounds of Stratford-upon-Avon, Old 
Stratford, Bidiopton, and Welcombe, or in any of them, in the 
said county of Warwick ; and also all that messuage or tenement, 
with the appurtoiances, wherein one John Robinson dwelletl^ 
situate, lying, and being, in the Blackfriars in London near the 
Wardrobe ; and all other my lands, tenements, and hereditaments 
whatsoever ; to have and to hold all and nngular the said premises, 
with their appurtenances, unto the said Susannah Ball, for and 
during the term of her natural life ; and after her decease to the 
first son of her body lawfully issuing, and to the heirs males of 
the bod^ of the said first son lawfully issuing ; and for defhult of 
such issue, to the second son of her body lawfully issuing, and to 
the heirs males of the body of the said second son lawfully issuing ; 
and for defiudt of such heirs, to the third son of the body of the 
said Susannah lawfully issuing, and to the heirs males of the body 
of the said third son Uwfblly issuing; and for defiuilt of such 
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iBsne, tbe same so to be and remain to the foarth, fifth, sixth, 
and serenth sons of her body, lawfully isscimg one after another, 
and to the heirs males of the bodies of the said fbmth, fifth, 
sixth, and seventh sons lawfully issuing, in such manner as it is 
before limited to be and remain to the first, second, and third 
sons of her body, and to their heirs males ; and for de&ult of 
such issue;, the said premises to be and remain to my said niece 
Hall, and the heirs males of her body lawfully issuing ; and for 
.default of such issue, to my daughter Judith, and the hdrs males 
of her body lawfully issuing ; and for default of such issuer to 
the right heirs of me the said William Shakespeare for ever. 

Item, — I g^veuntomy wife my second best bed, with the furniture. 

Item, — I gv/e and bequeath to my said daughter Judith my 
broad silver gilt bowl. All the rest of my goods, chattels, leases, 
plate, jewels, and household stuff whatsoever, after my debts and 
legades paid, and my funeral expenses discharged, I give, devise, 
and bequeath to my son-in-law, John Hall, gent, and my daughter 
Susannah his wife, whom I ordain and make executors of this my 
last will and testament. And I do entreat and appoint the said 
Thomas Bnssel, Esq. and Francis Collins, g^nt. to be overseers 
hmeot And I do revoke all former wills, and publish this to be 
my last will and testament. In witness whereof I have hereunto 
pnt my hand, the day and year first above written. 

By me. 
Witness to the publishing hereof, 

FlU. COLLTNS, 

Zvixo% Shaw, 
John RoBnrsoK, 

HaXKBT SaDIiEB, 
BOBBBT WhATTOOAT. 

Probatum fuit testamentum suprascriptum apud 
London, coram Magistro William Bryde, Legum 
Doctore, &c vicesimo secundo die mensis 
Junii, Anno Domini 1616; juramento Johannis 
Hall unius ex. cui, &c. de bene, &c jurat, reser- 
vata protestate, &c. Susannse Hall, alt. ex. &c« 
earn cum venerit, &c petitur, &c. 
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The signature of Shakspeare appears in three different 
places on the wilL The above is a &c-simile of the last, the 
clearest and firmest. 

Shakspeare's bequest to his wife of his ' second-best bed, 
with the furniture' had long been regarded as evidence of 
an unhappy union, and an intentional mark of disrespect 
in the testator; but Mr. Kaight, by calling attention to the 
operation of the law, showed the utter fiillaoyof that opinion. 
Shakspeare's property, with the exception of a copyhold tene- 
ment, expressly mentioned in his wHl, was freehold, and it 
was, therefore, imnecessary to provide for his widow in his 
will, as she wa3 legally entitled to a life interest of a third of 
the whole. 

Ann Shakspeare survived her husband senran years. She 
died on the 6th August, 1633. The chfldren of the marriage, 
and their issue, passed away within a few years afterwards. 
Judith Quyney lived till 1662, and died childless, having sur* 
vived several children she had borne to her husband, Pr. 
Hall died in 1635 ; and his widow in 1649, leaving an only 
daughter, Elizabeth, who was married twice, first to Thomas 
liash, who died ini 647, and secondly to John Barnard, after- 
wards Sir John Barnard, of Abingdon, in Northamptonshire. 
She died in 1670, without issue by either of her marriages. 
She was the last of Shakspeare's lineal descendants. 
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VENUS AND ADONIS. 

[This poem was published in 1593. The entry in the books 
of the Stationers' Company is dated on the 1 8th April in that 
year. We learn from the Dedication that it was Shakspeare's 
first prodnction ; and as in 1593 he was twenty-Dine years 
old, and had acquired sufficient distinction as a dramatist to 
obtain the notice of Lord Southampton, and excite the satire 
of Greene, Venus and Adonis must be referred to a much 
earlier period, possibly anterior to his departure from Strat- 
ford. Unfortunately, however, there is no evidence to deter- 
mine the date of the authorship. 

Numerous contemporary allusions testify the popularity 
which immediately attended the publication of Venus and 
Adonis and The Bape of Lucrece; and there can be no 
doubt that, whatever success Shakspeare's early dramatic pro- 
ductions obtained, his fame was founded in the first instance 
upon these pieces. The sweetness of the verse was specially 
commended; and Meres, in his Wtfs Treastt/ry, 1598, 
says that ' as the soul of Euphorbus was thought to live in 
Pythagoras, so the sweet, witty soul of Ovid lives in mel- 
lifluous and honey-tongued Shakspeare. Witness his Venus 
and Adonis; his Lucrece; his sugred Sonnets among his 
private friends.' In 1598, Shakspeare had produced fifteen 
or sixteen plays ; yet we here fibad him chiefly applauded 
for the minor poems he had given to the press, and not for 
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the workfi he had contributed to the theatre, five of which 
were then printed. It is evident, therefore, that he enjoyed 
a high reputation with the reading public for these Ovidian 
exercises before his great chums as a dramatic writer were 
fully recognized. We have additional proof of this in the &ct 
noted by Malone, that ' in thirteen years afber their appear- 
ance, six impressions of each of them were printed, while in 
nearly the same period his Itomeo and Juliet (one of his 
most popular playtn) passed only twice through the press.' 

It has been suggested that Shakspeare may have drawn 
the story of Venus and Adonis from Spenser's description of 
the tapestry in Oastle Joyeous, or from a short piece entitled 
2%« 8heepheard*8 Song of Venus and Adonis, by Henry 
Constable, published in England^ s Helicon m 1600. Malone 
adds that Shakspeare had without doubt read the account of 
Venus and Adonis in Golding's translation, 1567, of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses. With the first of these sources it is reason- 
able to presume he must have been familiar; but the use he 
makes of the story is altogether different, not only in its greater 
amplitude of detail, Spenser's relation occupying only five 
stanzas, but in its incidents, colouring, and denouement. The 
song, subscribed H. C. in England's Helicon, and ascribed 
to Henry Constable, the author of a collection of sonnets 
called Diana, is much closer to Shakspeare's poem in the 
management of the story, and bears an occasional resemblance 
to it ia particular passages, which are referred to in the 
notes. Tet it cannot be safely inferred from these coin- 
cidences that Shakspeare took the story from Constable. 
An examination of such circumstances as have transpired con- 
cerning the latter, would rather seem to lead to an opposite 
conclusion. Constable was probably a few years older than 
Shakspeare, having taken his degree at Cambridge in 1579 ; 
but he was not known as a pOet till 1594, when he published 
Diana, a year after the publication of Venus and Adonis, 
The earliest copy extant of The Sheepheard's Song is that in 
the Helicon, which was not published till 1600. Malone is 
of opinion, notwithstanding, that it was written before Shak- 
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speare's poem, although he admits that he does not possess 
the mesBs of establishing the fact. That it was not written 
tin afterwards, however, is more likely, on the assumption 
that Constable would have inclu4ed it in his collection in 
15^ had it been then written* The ooincidenoes in expres- 
sion are slight, and the oondusion is different. Shakspeare 
departs at the close firom the mythological story, which is 
strictly followed to its termination by Constable. 

The obvious source from whence the subject was derived 
is the tenth book of Ovid's Metamarpkoses* It was not 
necessary that Shakspeare should have read it in the original, 
as the fables were all well known in English. The fifteen 
books of the Metamorphoses were translated and moralized 
by Cazton, and are supposed to have been printed by him in 
Westminster in 1480 ; the first four books were translated by 
Arthur Golding, and published in 1565 ; the whole was com- 
pleted in 1567 ; and successive editions appeared in 1572, 1584, 
1587, and 1593; so that the work was common, and in 
general circulation at the period when Shakspeare adopted 
the subject of Yenus and Adonis. Taking, the course which 
was most consonant to his own genius, he dropped out all 
extraneous matter, and wonderfully enhanced the beauty and 
spirit of the story, by concentrating the whole interest upon 
the passion of the goddess. In this poem some of his most 
remarkable characteristics are distinctly revealed; richness 
and fitness of diction, melody of numbers, and luxuriance of 
imagination. Here, also, may be found, as in his larger 
works, familiar illustrations and verbal conceits sown thickly 
in passages of exquisite tenderness and pathos. 

The first edition of Venus and Adonis, licensed by the 
Axdbbishop of Canterbury, was published by Bichard Field, 
in I59d* . It was republished by John Harrison in 1596 and 
1600 ; by Williani Leake in 1603 (of this edition only two 
cofo&i are known to be in existence); and by John Wreittoun, 
in Edinburgh, in 1607. Other editions appeared in 161 7, 
1630, 1630, and. 1640 ; and there are entries in the Stationers' 
books of the intervening dates of 15941 1616, and 1619.} 
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THB EPISTLEU 

TO THE BIGHT HONOUBABXB HBITBT WBI0THB8LT, ItAKL OP 
BOUTHAMPTOK, AlTD BAEOK OP TICHinEU).^ 

EiOHT HoKOTOABLE,— I know nofc how I Bhall ofend in dedi- 
eating my unpoliBbed lines to your lordnhip, nor how the world 
will censure me for choosing so strong a prop to support so weak 
a burthen: only, if your honour seem but pleased, I account 
myself highly praised, and tow to take advantage of all idle 
hours, tiU I have honoured you with some graver Ubour. But 
if the first heir of my invention prove deformed, I shall be sorry 

• The third Earl of Southampton, bom Oct. tf, i573. In i585 he 
became a stadent of St. John's CoUege. Cambridge, and in four years 
took the degree of Master of Arts. Three years afterwards he was 
admitted by incorporation to the same degree at Oxford. Upon 
leaving the University he i8 said to have studied at Lincohi's Imi ; 
and his connexion with that society seems to be confirmed byhis gift 
to the chapel of stained windows with his anns emblaxoned. He earir 
acquired ^reputation for his attachment to literature, of which we 
have ample testimonies in the tributes of his contemporanes. Hi. 
patronage of Shakspeare commenced before he took his d^ree at 
Oxford When the dedication of Vmuaand Adorns appeared. Lord 
Southainpton was scarcely twenty years of age; and in the dedteation 
Sf 7%e Raoe of Lwreee, pnbUshed in the following year, Bhidcs- 
peare indiwtes the favours he had in the interval received flrom his 
youthftil patron. The course of Lord Southampton's hfe. however, 
carried him into Other and more turtnitent pursuits. While he was yet 
voung. he evinced the chivalry of his character by assistmg the eeeape 
of two of his friends. Sir Charles and Sir Henry Danvers, who had 
killed a person in an aflti-ay in Wiltshire. The transaction appears to 
have been marked by great violence ; but, as the culprits ultimately 
obtained the royal pardon, there is ground for supposmg that there 
were some extenuating circumstances in thecase. In i597LordSontt- 
amoton embarked as a volunteer in the expedition against Spafai, 
oommanded by the Earl of Essex, on which occasion he was appoi^ 
captain of one of the principal ships. He afterwards had a squadron 
under his command, and was knighted by Essex for the gallantry he 
disnlaved in a situation of imminent peril. In the following year he 
Sffiss^x to Ireland as General of the Horse, but was dteimased 
S«,m his office by the Queen for marrying the cousin of Lord Essex 
without her Majesty's consent. When Essex fell under the royal dis- 
nlA&aure Southampton was committed to the Tower, and, althovgb 
hifllifewas spared, he was kept In prison during the remainder of 
Oneen Elizabeth's reign. Soon after Ms release he was appdnted 
Mvmior of the Isle of Wight ; but, through the machinations of Lord 
Salisbury, the implacable enemy of Essex, he was secretly accused of 
bein» on terms of too great intimacy with thfe Queen, apd King James, 
riviii credit to the imputation, caused him to be Mjested. The 
charge, however, being unsustalned by prooft, he was speedily liberated ; 
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it had 80 noble a godfkther, and never after ear* so barren a 
land, for fear it yield me still so bad a banrest. I leave it to 
your honourable survey, and your honour to your heart's content ; 
which I wish may always answer your own wish, and the world's 
hopeful expectation. — ^Your honour's in all duty, 

William Shaksfiabx, 



Yflia miretur vnlgns, mihi flavus Apollo 
Poculo Castalia plena ministret aqua. — Ovid, 

Aboument. — Yeniis ia vain endeavours to inspire her favourite 
Adonis with a mutual passion, and to dissuade him firom a too 
eager pursuit of the pleasures of the chase. The yoath rc;}ect8 the 
overtures, and disregards the advice of the goddess, and Is mor- 
tally wounded by a wild boar : his body is changed into a flower 
called anemone by his disconsolate mistress, who, after tenderly 
lamenting his untimely death, is conveyed in the clouds to Paphos. 

EVEN as the sun with purple-coloured face 
Had ta'en his last leave of the weeping mom, 
Rose-cheeked Adonis t hied him to the chase; 
Hunting he loved, but love he laughed to scorn; 



after which he retired in disgust to Spa. During his residence abroad 
he was engaged with Lord Herbert of Cherbury at the siege of Kees; 
and in 1619 returned to England, and was appointed a privy coun- 
cillor. Joining the popular party, he again incurred the anger of the 
Court, and was committed for a short time to the custody of the Dean 
of Westminster. In 16Z4. he obtained the command of a small force 
which was sent into the Low €k>untries to act against the Spaniards, 
when he was seized by a fever at Bergen-op-Zoom, and died on the 
loth Nov. in that year. Southampton is known to posterity chiefly 
by his friendship for Shakspeare, a circumstance which has invested 
his name with permanent interest. He was a zealous supporter of the 
players, and appears to have been on intimate terms with most of the 
celebrated persons of his time. Camden says that he was as much 
distinguished by his love of literature as by his military exploits; and 
Sir John Beaumont, alter exhanating the language of panegyric upon 
his public and domestic virtues, refers to his patronage of men of merit 
as the noblest attribute of his character: — 

I keep that glory last, which is the best; 

The love of learning, which he oft expressed 

By conversation, and resjiect to those 

Who had a name in arts, in verse or prose. 
• Till.--Seenote,jpcw«,p. 154. 
t For his sake whom their goddess held so dear, 

Bose-cheeked Adonis, kept a solemn feaflt, &c. 

Marlowe.— ifero and Leander, 
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Sick-thottghted Yenns makes amain unto him. 
And like a bold-faced suitor 'gins to woo him. 

' Thrice fairer than myself' thus she began, 
' The field's chief flower, sweet above compare, 
Stain to all nymphs, more lovely than a man. 
More white and red than doves or roses are ; 
Nature that made thee, with herself at strife, 
Saith that the world hath ending with thy life. 

* Youohsafe, thou wonder, to alight thy steed. 
And rein his proud head to the saddle-bow : 
If thou wilt deign this favour, for thy meed, 
A thousand honey secrets shalt thou know. 

Here come and sit, where never serpent hisses; 
And, being set, Til smother thee with kisses : 

* And yet not cloy thy lips with loathed satiety. 
But rather famish them amid their plenty, 
Making them red and pale with fresh variety, 
Teh kisses short a« one, one long as twenty : 

A summer s day will seem an hour but short. 
Being wasted in such time-beguiling sport.' 

With this, she seizeth on his sweating palm, 
The precedent of pith and livelihood,* 
And, trembling in her passion, calls it balm. 
Earth's sovereign salve to do a goddess good : 
Being so enraged, desire doth lend her force^ 
Courageously to pluck him from his horse. 

Over one arm the lusty courser's rein. 
Under her other was the tender boy, 
Who blushed and pouted in a dull disdain, 
With leaden appetite, unapt to toy; 



• Nay, if an oily palm be not a finitftil prog^oeticatioii, I cannot 
soratch mine ear. — AtUot^ and Ckopaira, i. a. 

Oth. Give me yonr hand : this hand is moist, my lady. 
Des. It yet has felt no age, nor known no sorrow. 
Oth. This argues AmitAilness, and liberal heart ; 
Hot, hot, and moist.— OMe^, iii. 4. 
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She red and Hot, as ooals of glowing fire; 
fie red for shame, bat frosty in desire. 

The studded bridle on a ragged bough 
Nimbly she fsistens; (O, how quick is level) 
The steed is stallM up, and even now 
To tie the rider she begins to prove: 

Backward she pushed him, as she would be thmst; 

And governed him in strength, though not in lust 

So soon was she along, as he was down, 
Each leaning on their elbows and their hips : 
Now doth she stroke his cheek, now doth he frown, 
And 'gins to chide, but soon she stops his lips; 
And kissing speaks, with lustful language broken, 
* If thou wilt chide, thy lips shall never open.' 

He bums with bashful shame; she with her tears 
Doth quench the maiden burning of his cheeks; 
Then with her windy sighs and golden hairs, 
To fiui and blow them dry again she seeks :* 
He saitby she is immodest, blames her 'miss;t 
What follows more, she murders with a kiss. 

Even as an empty eagle, sharp by &st. 
Tires :( with her beak on feathers, flesh, and bone, 
Shaking her wings, devouring all in haste, 
Till either gorge be stuffed, or prey be gone ; 

Even so she kissed his brow, his cheek, his chin; 

And where she ends, she doth anew begin. 



• Wet with mj tean, and dried again witb ilghs. 

Maxlo/whs — Sdward II. 
t XiflbehaTiour. 

X A term in falconry, fh>m tirer, Fr., to draw, drag, tear. The 
hawk is said to tire on its prey when it is thrown to her, and she tears 
it. Here, and in the following passage, the word is applied to the 
hungry eagle : — 

Whose hanghty spirit, wingM with desire, 
Will cost my crown, and, like an empty eagle, 
Tire on the flesh of me and of my son. 

% Henry VIA. u 
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Forced to content,* but never to obey, 
PaDting be lies, and breatbetb in ber &ce : 
Bbe feedetb on tbe steam, as on a prey; 
And calls it bearenly moisture, air of grace; 

Wisbing ber cbeeks were gardens full of flowers, 
So tbey were dewed witb sucb distilling sbowers. 

Look, bow a bird lies tangled in a net, 

So fastentsd in ber arms Adonis lies; 

Pure sbame and awed resistance made bim fret, 

Wbicb bred more beauty in bis angry eyes : 
Bain, added to a rirer tbat is rank,t 
Perforce will force it overflow tbe bank. 

StiU sbe entreats, and prettily entreats, ' 

For to a pretty ear sbe tunes ber tale; 

Still is be sidlen, still be lowers and frets, 

'Twizt crimson sbame, and anger asby-pale: 

Being red, sbe loves bim best; and being wbite. 
Her best is bettered witb a more deligbt. 

Look bow be can, sbe cannot cboose but love; 
And by ber fair immortal band sbe swears 
From bis soft bosom never to remove, 
Till be take truce witb ber contending tears, 

Wbicb long bave rained, making ber cbeeks aU wet; 

And one sweet kiss sball pay tbis countless debt. 

Upon tbis promise did be raise bis cbin, 
L&e a dive-dapper J peering tbrougb a wave, 
Wbo being looked on, ducks as quickly in : 
So oflers be to give wbat sbe did crave; 

• To be content, to submit, to ftcqtiiefce. Malone obsenres that 
oontent is a substantiTe, and means acquiescence. But it is also a 
terb, in which application it seems to be used here, as in many other 
places. 

Basta, content thee. — Taming cfa ShreWi 1. i. 
Fray you, content you. — Trotbu and Cress, iii. a. 
It doth much content m& — ffamkt, ii. z, 
t Abounding, fUll. 
t The dabchick or dldapper, a species of Colymbus. 
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But ifrhen her lips were ready for hk pay, 
He winks, and turns kis lips another way. 

Kever did passenger, in summer's heat, 
More thirst for drink, than she for this good turn : 
Her help she sees> but help she cannot get; 
She bathes in water, yet her fire must bum. 

* O, pity,' 'gan she cry, 'flint-hearted boy! 

'Tis but a kiss I bc^ : why art thou coy? 

' I have been wooed, as I entreat thee now, 
Even by the stern and direfiil god of war. 
Whose sinewy neck in battle ne'er did bow; 
"Who conquers where he comes, in every jar : 
Tet hath he been my captive and my slave. 
And begged for that which thou unasked shalt hava 

' Over my altars hath he hung his lance. 
His battered shield, his uncontroUM crest; 
And for my sake hath learned to sport and dance, 
To toy, to wanton, dally, smile, and jest; 

Scorning his churlish drum, and ensign red; 

Making my arms his field, his tent my bed. 

' Thus he that over-ruled, I over-swayed, 
lieading him prisoner in a red-rose chain: 
Strong-tempered steel his stronger strength obeyed. 
Yet was he servile to my coy disdain. 

O, be not proud, nor brag not of thy might. 
For mastering her that foiled the god of fight 1 

* Touch but my lips with those fair lips of thine, 
(Though mine be not so fair, yet are they red) 
The kiss shall be thine own as well as mine :— i- 
What seest thou in the ground? hold up thy headi 
Look in mine eyeballs; there thy beauty lies: 
Then why not lips on lips, since eyes in eyes? 

' Art thou ashamed to kiss? then wink again. 
And I will wink; so shall the day seem night ; 
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Love keeps his revels where there are but twain r 
Be bold to play ; our sport is not in sight : 
These blue-veined violets, whereon we lean, 
Never can blab, nor know not what we mean. 

The tender spring upon thy tempting lip 
Shows thee unripe; yet mayst thou well be tasted : 
Make use of time ; let not advantage slip : 
Beauty within itself should not be wasted : 

Fair flowers, that are not gathered in their prime, 
Bot and consume themselves in little time.* 

* Were I hard-favoured, foul, or wrinkled-old, 
Ill-natured, crooked, churlish, harsh in voice, 
O'er-wom, despisM, rheumatic and cold, 
Thick-sighted, barren, lean, and lacking juice. 

Then mightst thou pause, for then I were not for thee; 
But having no defects, why dost abhor me? 

* Thou canst not see one wrinkle in my brow; 

Mine eyes are gray,t and bright, and quick in tummg; 

My beauty as the spring doth yearly grow; 

My flesh is soft and plump, my marrow burning : 
My smooth moist hand, were it with thy hand felt, 
Would in thy palm dissolve, or seem to melt 

* Bid me discourse, I will enchant thine ear; 
Or, like a fairy, tiip upon the green; 



• What vaileth the flower 
To stand still and wither ; 
If no man it savour 
It senres only for sight. 
And fadeth towards night. — Wtatt. 
t What we now call blue eyes, says Malone, were in Sha]CBpeare*8 
time called grey eyes. Not always :— 

A lean cheek; which yon have not : a blue eye, and sunken; wliich 
you have not.— ^< Tou Like it, iii. a. 

would under-peep her lids. 

To see the endosM lights, now canopied 
Under those windows, white and azure, laced 
With bine of heaven's own tinct. — OymbeUnei U. 2. • 
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Or, like a nymph, with long dishevelled hair, 
Danoe on the sands, and jet no footing seen.* 

Love is a spirit all oompact of fire ; 

Not gross to sink, but light, and will aspire. 

* "Witness this primrose bank whereon I lie : 
These forceless flowers like sturdy trees support me; 
Two' strengthless doves will draw me through the sky, 
From mom to night, even where I list to sport me. 

Is love so light, sweet boy; and may it be, 
That thou shouldst think it heavy unto thee) 

' Is thine own heart to thine own face affected? 

Can thy right hand seize love upon thy left? 

Then woo thyself, be of thyself rejected. 

Steal thine own ft^edom, and complain on thefb. 
Narcissus so himself himself forsook. 
And died to kiss his shadow in th^ brook. 

* Torches are made to light, jewels to wear, 
Dainties to taste, fresh beauty for the use, 
Herbs for their smell, and sappy plants to bear : 
Tkings growing to themselves are growth's abuse. 

Seeds spring from seeds, and beauty breedeth beauty : 
Thou wast begot; — to get it is thy duty. 

' Upon the earth's increase why shouldst thou feed, 
Unless the earth with thy increase be fedl 
By law of Nature thou art bound to breed. 
That thiQe may live when thou thyself art dead; 

And so in spite of death thou, dost survive, 

In that thy likeness still is left alive.' 

By this, the love-sick queen began to sweat. 
For, where they lay, the shadow had forsook them; 
And Titan, tirldt in the midday heat, 
With burning eye did hotly overlook them ; 

* And 76 that on the sands with prlntless foot 
Do chase the ebbing Neptune. — Tempatt v. i. 
t Attired. 
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Wishing Adonis had his team to guide» 
So he were like him, and by Y enus^ aide. 

And now Adonis, with a lazy spiight, 

And with a heavy, dark, dislikmg eye. 

His lowering brows overwhelming his &ir sight. 

Like misty vapours, when they blot the sky, 

Souring his cheeks, cries, ' Fie, no more of love! 

The sun doth bum my hce; I must remove.' 

* Ah me 1' quoth Yenus, ' young, and so unkind 1 
What bare excuses mak*st thou to be gone ! 

Ill sigh celestial breath, whose ge^le wind 
Shall cool the heat of this descepding sun: 

I'll make a shadow for thee of my hairs; 

If they bum too, I'll quench them with my tears. 

* The sun that shines from heaven, shines but warm ; 
And, lo, I lie between that sun and thee : 

The heat I have from thence doth little harm ; 

Thine eye darts forth the fire that bumeth me : 
And were I not immortal, life were done, 
Between this heavenly and earthly sun. 

* Art thou obdurate, flinty, hard as steel? 

Kay, more than flint, for stone at rain relenteth : 
Art thou a woman's son, and canst not feel 
What 'tis to love? how want of love tormentethf 
O, had thy mother borne so hard a mind, 
She had not brought forth thee, but died unkind.* 

What am I, that thou shouldst contemn me thiB?t 
Or what great danger dwells upon my suit? 
What were thy lips the worse for one poor kiss? 
Speak, fair; but speak fair words, or else be mute: 

Give me one kiss; Til give it thee again; 

And one for interest, if thou wilt have twain. 



• Childleas. 
t SteeTenB propoaes to read <Ai», which is obyioiulj the 
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* Fie, lifeless picture, oold and senselefls stone^ 

Well-painted idol, image, duU and dead, 

Statue, contenting but the eye alone,; 

Thing like a man, but of no woman bred : 
Thou art no man, though of a man's complexion: 
For men -mil kiss even by their own direction** 

This said, impatience chokes her pleading tongue. 
And swelling passion doth provoke a pause; 
Red cheeks and fieiy eyes blasse forth her wrong: 
Being judge in love, she cannot right her cause: 
And now she weeps, and now she &in would speak. 
And now her sobs do her intendments* break. 

Sometimes she shakes her head, and then his hand; 
Now gazeth she on him, now on the groimd; 
Son&etimes her arms infold him like a band; 
She would, he will not in her arms be bound; 

And when from thence he struggles to be gone, 

She locks her lily fingers, one in one. 

' Fondling,' she saith, ' since I have hemmed thee here 

Within the circuit of this ivory pale, 

ril be a park, and thou shalt be my deer; 

Feed where thou wilt, on moimtain or in dale : 
Graze on my lips; and, if those hills be dry, 
Stray lower, where the pleasant fountains lie. 

' Within this limit is relief enough ; 
Sweet bottom-grass, and high delightful plain, 
Hound rising hillocks, brakes obscure and rough, 
To shelter thee from tempest and from rain : 

Then be my deer, since I am such a park; 

No dog shall rouse thee, though a thousand bark.' 



* Frequently nsed for intentions, or designs :— > 
Either yon staoald stay him from his intendment, or brook snoh dls- 
fraoe well as he shall run Into. — As Tou Like <t,i. i. 

Bat fear the main intendment of the Soot. — Memy V, i. a. 
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At this Adonis smiles, as in disdain, 
That in each cheek appears a pretty dimple : 
Love made those hollows, if himself were slain, 
He might be buried in a tomb so simple ; 
Foreknowing well, if there he came to lie, 
Why there love lived, and there he could not die. 

These lovely caves, these round enchanting pits, 
Opened their mouths to swallow Yenus* liking : 
Being mad before, how doth she now for witsi 
Struck dead at first, what needs a second striking) 
Poor queen of love, in thine own law forlorn. 
To love a cheek that smiles at thee in scorn ! 

Now which way shall she turn) what shall she say? 

Her words are done, her woes the more increasing; 

The time is spent, her object will away. 

And from her twining arms doth urge releasing. 
* Pity !' she cries ; * some favour ! some remorse !' * 
Away he springs, and hasteth to his horse. 

But, lo, from forth a copse that neighbours by, 
A breeding jennet, lusty, young, and proud^ 
Adonis' trampling courser doth espy. 
And forth she rushes, snorts, and neighs aloud : 
The strong-necked steed, being tied unto a tree, 
Breaketh his rein, and to her straight goes he. 

Imperiously he leaps, he neighs, he bounds. 
And now his woven girths he breaks asunder; 
The bearing earth with his hard hoof he wounds. 
Whose hollow womb resounds Hke heaven's thunder: 
The iron bit he crusheth 'tween his teeth. 
Controlling what he was controlled witL 



• Pit7 or tenderness. Thus : — 

If so yonr heart were touched with that remorse 
▲s mine is to him. — Meas,/or Meat, ii. a. 
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His ears up piicked; bis braided banging mane 
Upon bis compassed* crest now stand on end;t 
]^ nostrils drink tbe air4 and fortb again, 
As from a furnace, vapours dotb be send :§ 
His eye, wbicb scornfully glisters like fire, 
Sbows bis bot courage and bis bigh desire. 

Sometime be trots, as if be told tbe steps^ 
Witb gentle majesty and modest pride; 
Anon be rears uprigbt, curvets and leaps, 
As wbo sbould say, Lol tbus my strengtb is tried; 
And tbis I do to captivate tbe eye 
Of tbe fair breeder tbat is standing by. 

Wbat recketb be bis rider's angry stir. 
His flattering ' bolla !* || or bis ' »tand, I say V 
Wbat cares be now for curb, or pricking spur) 
For ricb caparisons, or trapping gay? 

He sees bis love, and notbing else be sees, 
For notbing else witb bis proud sigbt agreea 

Look, when a painter would surpass tbe life, 
In limning out a well-proportioned steed, 
Hia art witb nature's workmansbip at strife. 
As if tbe dead tbe living sbould exceed ; 

• Bepresenting the segment of a circle as drawn by a pair of eoin> 
jpaues. Thus the bow window was called compassed window :— 
She came to him the other day in the compassed window. 

TroUw and Cress, i. a. 
t Mane, as composed of a number of hairs, is here nsed in the plural. 

t Make sacred eren his stirrup, and through him 
Drink' the free air. — Timon oj Athens^ i. i. 
And though we have it with a root, thus backed 
The air will drink the sap.— J^em^ rilL i. a. 
I drink the air before me. — Tempestt y. 4. 

J Ije furnaces 

The thick sighs from himi — CymbeUne, i. 7* 
I A cal], or exclamation, to arrest attention — ^to stop ; equivalent to 
the French Aoto, stop or end. In this sense it is expressly used in the 
following passage :— 

Oif holla to thy tongue, I prithee.— .<^t You Like U, iii. a. 
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So did this horse exoeL a oommon one, 

In shape, in eoarage, colour, pace, and bone. 

Round-hoofed, short-jointed, fetlocks shag and long^ 
Broad breast, full eje, small head, and nostril wide, 
High crest, ediort ears, straight legs, and passing strong, 
Thm mane, thick tail, broad buttock, tender hide : 
Look, what a horse should have, he did not lack. 
Save a proud rider on so proud a back. 

Sometime he scuds far off, and there he stares; 

Anon he starts at stirring of a feather; 

To bid the wind a base* he now prepares, 

And whe'r he run or fly, they know not whether; 
For through his mane and tail the high wind sings, 
Fanning the hairs, who wave like feathered wings. 

He looks upon his love, and neighs unto her; 
She answers him, as if she knew his mind : 
Being proud, as females are, to see him woo her, 
She puts on outward strangenesa,f seems unkind; 
Spurns at his love, and scorns the heat he feels, 
Beating his kind embracements with her heels. 

Then, like a melancholy malecontent. 

He yails:^ his tail, that, like a falling plume, 

• To challenge the ^rind to a contest for superiority. Base is a mstie 
game, sometimes termed prison-base, properly prison-bars. — Malors. 
The original name of the game was Country Base, as we find it men- 
tioned elsewhere: — 

lads more like to run 

The country base, than to commit such slaughter. 

CpmbeikUt r. 3. 
Drayton alludes to it under the name of prison-base :— 

At hood-wink, barley-brake, at tick, or prison-base. 

Poiffolbion. 
And it was commonly known as Base. Thus Spenser : — 
So ran they all at they had been at bace. 

F. Queene, b. ▼. c 8. 
t Shyness, reserve, coyness. 
X Lowers. 
Yailing her high top lower than her rilM.^*ifer. ^ VmSee, i. i. 
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CkK>l ahadow to his melting buttock lent : 
He stamps, and bites the poor flies in his fame^ 
His love, perceiving how he is enraged, 
Grew kinder, and his fury was assuaged. 

His testy master goeth about to take him; 
When, lo, the unbacked breeder, full of fear, 
Jealous of catching, swiftly doth forsake him. 
With her the horse, and leffc Adonis there : 

As they were mad, unto the wood they hie them ; 

Outstripping crows, that strive to overfly them. 

All swoln with chasing, down Adonis sits. 
Banning* his boisterous and unruly beast; 
And now the happy season once more fits. 
That love-sick Love by pleading may be blessed; 
For lovers say, the heart hath treble -wrong, 
When it is barred the aidanoe of the tongue. 

An oven that is stopped, or river stayed, 

Bumeth more hotly, swelleth with more rage : 

So of concealM sorrow may be said; 

Free vent of words love's fire doth assuage ; 
But when the heart's attorney t once is mute, 
The client breaks, as desperate in his suit 

He sees her coming, and begins to glow, 

Even as a dying coal revives with wind ; 

And with his bonnet hides his angry brow; 

Looks on the dull earth with disturbed mind; 
Taking no notice that she is so nigh, 
For all askaunce he holds her in his eye. 



• Cursing, 
t The tongue. Thus in Richard III.^~ 

Therefore, dear mother, (I must call you to,) 
Be the attorney of my love to her. 
Plead what I will be, &c.— !▼. 4. . 

Why should calamity be ftall of words? 
Windy attorneys to their client woe9.~7(. 
BHJLXBFXABB. 4 
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O, what a sight it was^ wistly* to view 
How she came stealing to the wayward boyt 
To note the fighting oonflict of her hnel 
How white and red each other did destroy !t 
But now, her cheek was pale; and by and by 
It flashed forth fire, as lightning from the s^. 

Now was she just before him as he sat, 

And like a lowly lover down she kneels; 

With one fieur hand she heaveth up his hat, 

Her other tender hand his fair cheek feels : 

His tenderer cheek receives her soft hand's print. 
As apt as new-fiJlen snow takes any dint. 

O, what a war of looks was then between them ! 

Her eyes, petitioners, to his eyes sning; 

His eyes saw her eyes as they had not seen them; 

Her eyes wooed still, his eyes disdained the wooing : 
And all this dumb play had }uaX acts made plain 
With tears, which, choru»-like, her eyes did rain. 

Full gently now she takes him by the hand, 

A lily prisoned in a jail of snow, 

Or ivory in an alabaster band ; 

So white a friend engirts so wHte a foe : 

This beauteous combat, wilful and unwilling, 
Showed like two silver doves that sat a-billmg. 

Once more the engine of her thoughts began: — 

* O fairest mover on this mortal round, 

Would thou wert as I am, and I a man ; 

My heart all whole as thine, thy heart my wound ;§ 
For one sweet look thy help I would assure thee. 
Though nothing but my body's bane would cure 
thee.' 

• WiBtflilly, earnestly, 
t Sneh war oif white and red within her cheeks. 

Taming qfthe Shrew, It. 5. 
X Its. i Thy heart wonnded as mine isv— Maik>iie. 
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' Give me my hand,' saitli he : * why dost thou ML itf 

* Give me my heart,' saith she, ' and thou shalt hayeit : 
O, give it me, lest thy hard heart do steel it,* 

And being steeled, soft sighs can nerer grayet it: 
Then loye's deep groans I neyer shall regard, 
Because Adonis' heart hath made mine hard.' 

* For shame,' he cries: 'let go, and let me go: 
My day's delight is past, my horse is gone; 
And 'tis your fiatult I am bereft him so :. 

I pray you, hence, and leaye me here alone : 
For all my mind, my thought, my busy care, 
Is how to get my palfrey from the nuire.' 

Thus she replies : — * Thy palfirey, as he should^ 
Welcomes the warm approach of sweet desire : 
Affection is a coal that must be cooled; 
Else, suffered, it will set the heart on &re : 

The sea hath bounds, but deep desire hath none; 

Therefore no marvel though thy horse be gone. 

' How like a jade he stood, tied to the tree, 
Servilely mastered with a leathern rein! 
But when he saw his love, his youth's &ir fee, 
He held such petty bondage in disdain; 

Throwing the base thong from his bending crest; 

Enfranchising his moutl^ his back, his breast. 

' Who sees his true loye in her naked bed. 
Teaching the sheets a whiter hue than white, 
But, when his glutton eye so full hath fed, 
TTiR other agents aim at like delight? 
Who is so fidnt, that dare not be so bold. 
To touch the fire, the weather being cold? 

'Let me excuse thy courser, gentle boy; 
And learn of him, I heartily beseech thee, 

« Asin (HheXh.— 

Thou dost stone my heart.— t. *. 
t EngniTe. 
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To take advanta^ on presented joy : 

Though I were dumb, yet his proceedings teach thee. 

O, learn to love; the lesson is but plain; 

And, once made perfect, never lost again.' 

* I know not love,' quoth he, ' nor will not know it. 

Unless it be a boar, and then I chase it : 

'Tis much to borrow, and I will not owe it ; 

My love to love is love but to disgrace it;* 
For 1 have heard it is a life in death, 
That laughsy and weeps, and aU but with a breath. 

' Who -^ears a garment shapeless and unfinished? 
Who plucks the bud before one leaf put forth ?t 
If springing things be any jot diminished, 
They wither in their prime, prove nothing worth. 
The colt that's backed and burthened being young, 
Loseth his pride, and never waxeth strong. 

' You hurt my hand with wringing; J let us part, 
And leave this idle theme, this bootless chat : 
Remove your siege from my unyielding heart; 
To love's alarm it will not ope the gate. 

Dismiss your vows, your feigned tears, your flattery; 

For where a heart is hard, they make no battery.' 

'What! canst thou talk?' quoth she; 'hast thou a 

tongue? 
O, would thou hadst not, or I had no hearing!. 
Thy mermaid's voice hath done me double wrong; 
I Imd my load before, now pressed with bearing : 

* My inclination towards love is only a desire to render it con- 
temptible.— Majlone. 

t I am now too young 
To be won by beauty ; 
Tender are my years, 
I am yet a bud. 

Sheephear^sSongof Venus and Adonis. " 
X Wind thee fh)m me, Venus, 
I am not disposed ; 
Thou wringest me too hard, 
Frythee let me go. — lb. 
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Melodious discord, heavenly time harBh-sounding, 
Ear's < deep-sweet music, and heart's deep-sore 
wounding. 

* Had T no eyes, but ears, my ears would love 
That inward beauty and invisible; 

Or, were I deaf, thy outward parts would move 

Each part in me that were but sensible : 

Though neither eyes nor ears, to hear nor see, 
Yet should I be in love, by touching thee. 

* Say, that the sense of feeling were bereft me, 
And that I could npt see, nor hear, nor touch, 
And nothing but the very smell were left me. 
Yet would my love to thee be still as much ; 

For from the stillatory* of thy fece excelling 
Comesf breath perfumed, that breedeth love by 
smelling. 

* But, 0, what banquet wert thou to the taste, 
Being nurse and feeder of the other four 1 
Would they not wish the feast might ever last. 
And bid Suspicion double-lock the door; 

Lest Jealousy, that sour, unwelcome guest. 
Should, by his stealing in, disturb the feast)' 

Once more the ruby-coloured portal opened. 
Which to his speech did hon^ passage yield; 
like a red mom, that ever yet betokened. 
Wreck to the seaman, tempest to the field, 
Sorrow to shepherds, woe unto the birds. 
Gusts and foul flawst to herdmen and to herds. 



* Laboratory ; also used for alembic. The word is obsolete :— 
Go to the prirf garden, and in the walk, 
Next to the stillatory, stay for me. 

Beaumont and Fletcher.— FaitA/u; Friends, ir. 3. 
t Sadden gnsts of wind. Thus, in several places : — 

O, that that earth, which kept the world in awe. 
Should patch a wall to expel the winter's flaw. — Hamlet, y. L 
The word is in common use amongst sailors. 
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This ill presage advisedly she marked : 
Even as the wind is hushed befere it raineth. 
Or as the wolf doth grin before he barketh. 
Or as the berry breaks before it staineth; 
Or, like the deadly bullet of a gun, 
His meaning struck her ere his words begun ; 

And at his look she flatly fiilleth down; 

For looks kill love, and love by looks reviveth : 

A smile recures the wounding of a frown; 

But blessed bankrupt, that by love so thriveth I 
The silly boy, believing she is dead. 
Claps her pale cheek, till clapping ^lakes it red; 

And all-amazed brake off his late intent, 
For sharply he <lid think to reprehend her^ 
Which cunning love did wittily prevent : 
Fair fall the wit that can so well defend her I 
For on the^grass she lies as she were slain, 
Till his breath breatheth life in her again. 

I do not fear the flaw [applied to a tempest^ 

Pertc{ef,iii. I. 
What flaws, and whirles of weather, 
Or rather storms, have been aloft these three days. 

Beaumont and Flbtcher. — Piigrim, id. 6» 
In the Cornish dialect Jlaw si^ifles a cut, and is applied in that sense 
to sharp gusts of wind. The parish church of Denmiohen is dedicated 
to St. Causlan, whose festival is held in March, and snow showers are 
there locally called ' St. Causlan's flaws.' The word, in addition to 
its primary meaning of crack or splinter, is metaphorically applied to 
quarrels, disorder, uproar. 

Do calm the fUry of this mad-bred flaw. 

z Henry VI. iiL. i. 
And deluges of armies from the town 
Game pouring in ; I heard the mighty flaw. — ^Drtden. 
It also means sparks; and Mr. HalUwell, in his Archaic Dietkmaty, 
suggests that this is probably the sense in which it is used in the fol- 
lowing perplexing passage :^ 

A gentlewoman of mine 

Who, falling in the flawes of her own youth, 
Hath blistered her report. — Meas.Jbr Afeaa. ii. 3. 
Warburton proposed to read^mes; but Mr. Halliwell's interpretation 
remoyes the difficulty. 
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Her wrings her noee, lie strikes her on the cheeks^ 
He bends her fingers, holds her pulses hard; 
He chafes her lips; a thousand ways he seeks 
To mend the hurt that his unkindness marred : 
He kisses her; and she, bj her good will. 
Will never rise, so he will kiss her stilL 

The night of sorrow now is turned to day: 
Her two blue windows* £untly she upheaTeth, 
Like the fair sun, when in his fresh array 
He cheers the mom, and all the world relieveth : 

And as the bright sun glorifies the sky, 

So is her fiioe illumined with her eye; 

Whose beams upon his hairless £suse are fixed, 
As if from thence they borrowed all their shinct 
Were never four such lamps together mixed. 
Had not his clouded with his brows* repine; 
Bat hers, which through the crystal tears gave light. 
Shone like the moon, in water seen by night. 

'O, where am If quoth she; *in earth or heaven, 
Or in the ocean drenched, or in the fire? 
What hour is this) or mom, or weary even) 
Do I delight to die, or life desiref 

• other instances occnr in which Shakspeare applies this image to 
the eyelids:— 

To thee I do commend mj watehAil sovl, 
Ere I let fall the windows of mine eyes. 

JUchard III, v. 3. 
Downy windows, close. — AnUmy and Geopatra, r. 4. 

— ^ the endosM lights now canopied 
Under these windows. CymbeUnet li. a. 

— Thy eyes* windows fUl 
Like death. Borneo and JvUet, W, i . 

t Used as a substantive, in the sense of lustre or brightness. In 
this form it was commonly used by Chancer, and by the Elizabethan 
poets and their successors, down to the last century :— 

I to my chimney's shine 

Brought him, as love professes.— Horuel. 

Be it fsir or foul, rain or shine.— Dbtoek. 

Fair opening to some ooort's propitious shine.n-Pora. 
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But now I lived, and life was death's annoy; 
But now I died, and death was lively joy. 

' O, thou didst kill me; — ^kill me once again; 
Thy eyes' shrewd tutor, that hard heart of thine. 
Hath taught them scornful tricks, and such disdain. 
That they have murdered this poor heart of mine; 
And these mine eyes, true leaders to their queen. 
But for thy piteous lips no more had seen. 

' Long may they kiss each other, for this cure ! 

O, never let their crimson liveries wear! 

And, as they last, their verdure still endure. 

To drive infection from the dangerous yearl 
That the star-gazers, having writ on death. 
May say, the plague is banished by thy breath.* 

' Pure lips, sweet seals in my soft lips imprinted, 
What bargains may I make, still to be staling 1 
To sell myself I can be well contented. 
So thou wilt buy, and pay, and use good dealing : 
Which purchase if thou make, for fear of slips,+ 
Set thy seal-manual on my wax-red lips. 

' A thousand kisses buys my heart from me ; 

And pay them at thy leisure, one by one. 

What is ten hundred touches unto thee? 

Are they not quickly told, and quickly gone? 

Say, for non-payment that the debt should double. 
Is twenty hundred kisses such a troubled 

* Fair queen,' quoth he, 'if any love you owe me. 
Measure my strangeness { with my unripe years; 
Before I know myself, seek not to know me; 
No fisher but the ungrown fry forbears : 



* Alluding to the custom of using fragrant herbs and iiowers to pre- 
rent infection. 

f Ck>unterfeit coins, made of brass washed over with silver, were 
called slips. They are frequently alluded to in the plays of this period* 
X See note, ottfe, p. 48. 
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Tlie mellow plum doth &11, the green sticks fiist; 
Or, being early plucked, is sour to taste. 

* Look, the world's comforter, with weary gait. 
His day's hot task hath ended in the west : 
The owl, night's herald, shrieks;* 'tis very late; 
The sheep are gone to fold, birds to their nest ; 
And coal-black clouds, that shadow heaven's light, 
Do summon us to part, and bid good night. 

' Now let me say, Good night, and so say you; 
If you will say so, you shidl have a kiss.' 
'Good night,* quoth she; and, ere he says, Adieu, 
The honey fee of parting tendered is : 

Her arms do lend his neck a sweet embrace; 

Inooiporate then they seem ; face grows to face : 

Tm, breathless, he disjoined, and backward drew 
The heavenly moisture, that sweet coral mouth, 
Whose precious taste her thirsty lips welf knew, 
Whereon they surfeit, yet complain on drought : 
He with her plenty pressed, she feint with dearth, 
(Their lips together glued) fall to the earth. 

Now quick Desire hath caught the yielding prey, 
And glutton-like she feeds, yet never filleth : 
Her lips are conquerors, his lips obey. 
Paying what ransom the insulter willeth; 

Whose vulture thought doth pitch the price so high. 
That she will draw his lips' rich treasure dry : 

And, having felt the sweetness of the spoil, 
With blindfold fury she begins to forage; 
Her &C6 doth reek and smoke, her blood doth boil, 
And careless lust stirs up a desperate courage, 

• It was the owl that shrieked, the flntal bellman 
Which gives the stem'st good night. — Macbeth, ii. z. 
The owl shrieked at thy birth.— 3 Henry Vl. v. 6, 
For night-owls shriek, where mounting larks should sing. 

BichardlL^^l, 
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Planting oblivion, beating reason back, 
Forgetting shame's pure blush^ and honour's wreoL 

Hot, &int, and weary with her hard embracing, 

like a wild bird being tamed with too much handling; 

Or as the fleet-foot roe, that's tired with chasing; 

Or like the froward infant^ stilled with dandling; 
He now obeys, and now no more resisteth, 
Wbile she tskkes all she can, not all she listeth. 

What wax so frozen but dissolves with tempering,* 
And yields at last to every light impression? 
Things out of hope are compassed ofb with venturing. 
Chiefly in love, whose leave exceeds commission. 

Affection &ints not like a pale-faced coward ; 

But then woos best, when most his choice is froward. 

When he did frown, O, had she then gave over, 
Such nectar fr^m his lips she had not sucked. 
Foul words And frowns must not repel a lover: 
What though the rose have prickles) yet 'tis plucked. 
Were beauty under twenty locks kept fast, 
Tet Love breaks through, and picks them all at last. 

For pity now she can no more detain him ; 

The poor fool prays her that he may depart : 

She is resolved no longer to restrain him; 

Bids him farewell, and look well to her heart, 
The which, by Cupid's bow she doth protest, 
He carries thence encaged in his breast 

* Sweet boy,' she says, ' this night Fll waste in sorrow. 
For my sick heart commands mine eyes to watch. 
Tell me. Love's master, shall we meet to morrow f 
Say, shall we) shall we) wilt thou make tbe matchf 
He tells her, no ; to-morrow he intends 
To bunt the boar with certain of his friends. 



« It shoald be remembered, obaerres Malone, that it wm theenatom 
formerlj to seal with soft wax, which was tempered between the 
Angers before the impression was made. 
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' The boar!' quoth she; whereat a sudden pale, 
Like lawn being spread upon the blushing rose. 
Usurps her cheek;* she trembles at his tale. 
And on his neck her yoking arms she throws : 

She sinketh down, still hanging by his neck ; 

He on her belly fklls, she on her back. 

Now is she in the very lists of love, 

Her champion mounted for the hot encounter : 

All is imaginary she doth prove ; 

He will not manage her, although he mount her; 

That worse than Tantalus' is her annoy, 

To clipt Elysium, and to lack her joy. 

Even as poor birds, deceived with painted grapes, I 
Do surfeit by the eye, and pine the maw, 
Even so she languisheth in her mishaps, 
As those poor birds that helpless bemes§ saw : 
The warm effects which she in him finds missing, 
She seeks to kindle with continual kissing; 

But all in vain : good queen, it will not be : 

She hath assayed as much as may be proved; 

Her pleading hath deserved a greater fee ; 

She's Love, she loves, and yet she is not loved. 
' Fie, fie !' he says : * you crush me ; let me go : 
Tou have no reason to withhold me so.' 

* Thou hadst been gone,' quoth ^e, ' sweet boy, ere this, 
But that thou told'st me, thou wouldst hunt the boar. 
O, be advised! thou know'st not what it is 
With javelin's point a churlish swine to gore, 

* At the name of boar 
Venus seemed dying ; 
Deadly-colored pale 
Boses overcast. 

Sheephear^s Song qf Venus and Adonis. 
t Embrace. 

X An allusion to the picture of Zeuxis, mentioned by Pliny, in 
which the grapes were represented so naturally, that the birds pecked 
at them. $ Berries that afford no help or nourishment. 
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Whose tushes never-sheathed he whetteth still, 
like to a mortal* batcher, bent to kilL 

' On his bow-back he hath a battle set 

Of bristly pikes, that ever threat his foes; 

His eyes like glow-worms shine when he doth fret; 

His snout digs sepulchres where'er he goes : 

Being moved, he strikes whate'er is in his way; 

And whom he strikes, his cruel tushes slay. 

' His .brawny sides, with hairy bristles armed. 

Are better proof than thy spear's point can enter; 

His short thick neck cannot be easily harmed; 

Beiog ireful, on the lion he will venture : 
The thorny brambles and embracing bushes, 
As fearful of him, part; through whom he rushes. 

' Alas, he naught esteems that fitce of thine, 
To which Love's eyes pay tributary gazes; 
Nor thy soft hands, sweet lips, and crystal eyne, 
Whose full perfection all the world amazes : 
But having thee at vantage, (wondrous dread !) 
Would root these beauties as he roots the mead. 

' O, let him keep his loathsome cabin still 1 
Beauty hath nought to do with such foul fiends: 
Come not within his danger by thy will : 
They that thrive well, Isie counsel of their friends. 
When thou didst name the boar, not to dissemble, 
I feared thy fortune, and my joints did tremble. 

* Didst thou not mark my &ce1 Was it not white? 
Saw'st thou not signs of fear lurk in mine eyel 
Grew I not faint? And fell I not downright? 
Within my bosom, whereon thou dost lie, 

My boding heart pants, beats, and takes no rest; 

But, like an earthquake, shakes thee on my breast : 

• Deadly. 
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* For where Love reigns, cKsturbing Jealousj 
Doth call himself Affection's sentinel ; 
Gives false alarms, suggesteth mutiny^ 

And in a peaceful hour doth cry, * Kill, kill;' 
Distempering gentle love in his desire, 
As air and water do abate the fire. 

* This sour informer, this bate-breeding* spy. 
This canker that eats up love's tender spring,t 
This carry-tale, dissensions Jealousy, 

That sometime true news, sometime false doth bring, 
Knocks afc my heart, lUid whispers in mine ear, 
That, if I love thee, I thy death should fear : 

' And more than so, presenteth to mine eye 
The picture of an angry, chafing boar. 
Under whose sharp fangs on his back doth lie 
An image like thyself, all stained with gore; 
Whose blood upon the fresh flowers being shed, 
Doth make them droop with grief, and hang the head. 

* What should I do, seeing thee so indeed, * 
That tremble at the imagination? 

The thought of it doth make my faint heart bleed, 

And fear doth teach it divination : 

I prophesy thy death, my living sorrow, 
If thou encounter with the boar to-morrow. 

* But if thou needs wilt hunt, be ruled by me; 
Uncouple at the timorous, flying hare; J 



* Bate is an old word, signifying strife, contention : — 
Shall ever civil bate 
Gnaw and devour our taste? 

Countess of Pembroke's Ani<mitu, 
t Spring is here used in the sense of a young shoot or bud. 
X Speak, said she, no more 
Of following the boar. 
Thou unfit for such a chase ; 
Course the fearful hare, 
Venison do not spare. 

Skeepkeaird^t Song of Vemis and Adonit. 
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Or at the fox, which lives by subtiltj; 

Or at the roe, which no encounter dare : 

Pursue these fearful creatures o*er the downs, 

And on thy well-breathed horse keep with thy hounds: 

* And when thou hast on foot the purblind hare, 
Mark the poor wretch, to overshut* his troubles^ 
How he outruns the wind, and with what care 
He cranks t and crosses, with a thousand doubles: 

The many musits} through the which he goes, 

Are like a labyrinth to amaze his foes. 

' Sometime he runs among a flock of sheep, 

To make the cunning hounds mistake their smell; 

And sometime where earth-delving conies keep,§ 

To stop the loud pursuers in their yell; 

And sometime sorteth|| with a herd of deer : 
Danger deviseth shifts; wit waits on fear: 

' For there his smell with others being mingled^ 
The hot scent-snuffing hounds are driven to doubt. 
Ceasing their clamorous cry till they have singled. 
With much ado, the cold fault cleanly out : 

Then do they spend their mouths ; Echo replies, 

As if another chase were in the skies. 

' By this, poor "Wat, far off upon a hill. 
Stands on his hinder legs with listening ear, 



» Steevens suggests overshootSt to fly beyond his troubles, whieh is 
adopted by Mr. Dyee. To get shut meant to get rid of anything. 

t Literally bends or turns. Applied sometimes to the windings of 
a liver, hence metaphorically to turns of speech : — 

Quips, and cranks, and wanton wiles. — Milton. 
X Gaps in hedges, the places, according to the old lexicographers, 
through which the hare goes to relief. Muse, in French, is the term 
for the beginning of rutting. 
$ Live, inhabit : — 

That dost this habitation, where thou keep'st, 

Hourly afflict. Meat, for Meas. Ui. i. 

The high top'd firree which on that mountain keepe. 

BROWV—Brit, Pa§t. 
II Consorteth. 
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To hearken if his foes pursue him still; 

Anon their loud alarums he doth hear; 
And now his grief may be comparM well 
To one sore-sick, that hears the passing-bel]. 

' Then shalt thou see the dew-bedabbled wretch 
Turn, and return, indenting with the way; 
Each envious brier his weary legs doth scratch; 
Each shadow makes him stop, each murmur stay;. 

For misery is trodden on by many ; 

And, being low, never relieved by any, 

* Lie quietly, and hear a little more; 

Nay, do not struggle, for thou shalt not rise : 
To make thee hate the hunting of the boar, 
Unlike myself thou hear'st me moralize,* 

Applying this to that, and so to so; 

For love can comment upon every woe. 

* Where did I leave 1'+ — *No matter where,' quoth he: 

* Leave me, and then the story aptly ends: 

The night is spent' — * Why, what of that?* quoth she. — 

* 1 am,' quoth he, ' expected of my friends; 

And now 'tis dark, and going I shall fall.' — 
' In night,' quoth she, ' desire sees best of alL 

* But if thou fall, 0, then imagine this; — 
The earth, in love with thee, thy footing trips, 

* The practice of moralizing works — that is, of drawing moral 
applications and maxims from treatises, fables, and romances — ^pre- 
vailed extensively in the middle ages, and was, at first, chiefly 
cultivated by religioas writers. Ovid's Metamorphoses, and JSsop's 
i^oMM, The Bomance qf the Roee, and The Gesta Bomanorum, may be 
mentioned as examples ; and it was common among the clergy to 
illustrate moral truths flrom the pulpit, by interspersing their sermons 
with stories drawn from a variety of sources. It is to this custom Venus 
alludes when she says that it is unlike herself to moralize, 'applying 
this to that, and so to so.' 

t An instance of one of the many ellipses common to the Eliza* 
bethan literature. Mr. Halliwell has rendered an important service to 
students by collecting and arranging numerous examples of these, and 
other structural peculiarities, in the first volume of his edition of I^ 
Works qf Shakspeare, 
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And all is but to rob thee of a kias. 

Eicb preys make true men thieves ; so do thy lips 
Make modest Dian cloudy and forlorn, 
Lest she should steal a kiss^ and die forsworn. 

'Now, of this dark night I perceive the reason : 
Cynthia for shame obscures her silver shine, 
Till forging Nature be condemned of treason, 
For stealing moulds firom heaven that were divine, 
Wherein she framed thee, in high heaven's despite. 
To shame the sun by day, and her by night : 

< And therefore hath she bribed the Destinies, 
To cross the curious workmanship of nature. 
To mingle beauty with infirmities. 
And pure perfection with impure defeature ; 
Making it subject to the tyranny 
Of mad mischances and much misery ; 

' As burning fevers, agues pale and £unt, 
Life-poisoning pestilence, and frenzies wood,* 
The marrow-eating sickness, whose attaint 
Disorder breeds by heating of the blood : 

Surfeits, imposthumes, grie^ and danmed despair, 
Swear Nature*s death for framing thee so £ur. 

' And not the least of all these maladies, 
But in one minute's fight brings beauty under : 
Both favour, savour, hue, and qualities, 
Whereat the impartial gazer late did wonder, 
Are on the sudden wasted, thawed, and done, 
As mountain snow melts with the midday sun. 

* Therefore, despite of fruitless chastity, 
Love-lacking vestals, and self-loving nuns, 



* Properly wode, mad — as in the old editions :— 

And here am I, and wode within this wood. 

Because I cannot meet with Hermia. — Jliid, y. Dr. il. a. 
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That on tlie earth would breed a scarcity, 
And barren dearth of daughters and of sons, 
Be prodigal : the lamp that bums by night 
Dries up his oil, to lend the world his light, 

'What is thy body but a swallowing grave, 

Seeming to bury that posterity, 

Which by the rights of time thou needs must have, 

If thou destroy them not in dark obscurity? 
If so, the world will hold thee in disdain, 
Sith in thy pride so £ur a hope is slain. 

* So in thyself thyself art made away : 

A mischief worse than civil home-bred strife; 

Or theirs, whose desperate bands themselves do slay; 

Or butcher-sire, that reaves his son of life. 

Foul cankering rust the hidden treasure frets ; 

But gold that*s put to use, more gold begets.'* 

* Nay, then,' quoth Adon, ' you will fall again 
Into your idle over-handled theme : 

The kiss I gave you is bestowed in vain, 
And all in vain you strive against the stream : 
For, by this black-faced night, desii-e's foul nurse. 
Tour treatise makes me like you worse and worse.. 

* If love have lent you twenty thousand tongues, 
And every tongue more moving than your own, 
Bewitching like the wanton mermaid's songs ; 
Yet from my ear the tempting tune is blown : 

For know, my heart stands armM in mine ear. 
And will not let a false sound enter there; 

'Lest the deceiving harmony should run 
Into the quiet closure of my breast ; 



• — Treasure is abused 
When misers keep it ; being pnt to loan 
In time it will retnm us tvfo for one. — Marloite. 
gBULKSFBASB. 5 
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And then my little heart were quite luuhnie^ 
In his bedehamber to be barred of rest. 

No, iady, no; mj heart longs not to groan; 

But soundly aleqM^ while now it sleeps alone. 

'What haTe you urged that I cannot r^rove? 
The path is smooth that leadeth on to danger : 
I hate not love; but your deYi<» in love. 
That lends embraoements unto every stranger. 

Tou do it for increase; O, strange excuse! 

When reason is the bawd to lust*s abuse. 

* Call it not loye, for Love to heaven is fled, 
Since sweating Lust on earth usurped his name; 
Under whose simple semblance he hath fed 
Upon fredi beauty, blotting it with blame; 

Which the hot tyrant stains, and soon bereaves. 
As caterpillars do the tender leaves. 

' Love comforteth, like sunshine after rain, 

But lust*s effect is tempest after sun; 

Love's gentle spring doth always fteah remain, 

Lust's winter comes ere summer half be done. 
Love surfeits not; lust like a glutton dies: 
Love is all truth ; lust full of forgdd lieik 

* More I could tell, but more I dare not say : 
The text is old, the orator too green. 
Therefore, in sadness^ now I will away; 
My face is full of shame, my heart of teen :* 

Mine ears, tiiat to your wanton talk attended. 
Do bum themselves for having so offended.* 

With this, he breaketh from the sweet embrace 
Of those fair arms which bound him to her breast. 
And homeward thtou^ the djodrk lawndt runs apaoe; 
Leaves Love upon her back deeply distressed. 
Look, how -& bright star shooteth from the sky, 
So glides he in the night from Venus' eye. 

* Sorrow. t Lawn— 'an open a|wce in a wood. 
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Wliidb after kim she darts, aa one on shore 
Gkudng upon a late-embar kM friend. 
Till the wild waves will have him Seen no more, 
Whose ridges with the meeting clouds contend; 
So did the merciless and pitchy night 
Fold in the object that did feed her sight : 

Whereat amazed, as one that unaware 
Hath dropped a precious jewel in the flood, 
Or 'stonished as night-wanderers often are. 
Their light blown out in some mistrustful wood; 
Even so confounded in the dark she lay, 
Having lost the fidr discovery of her way. 

And now she beats her heart, whereat it groans; 

That all the neighbour-caves, as seeming troubled, 

Make verbal repetition of her moans; 

Passion on passion deeply is redoubled : 
* Ah meT she cries; and twenty times, 'Woe, woe 1' 
And twenty echoes twenty times oiy so. 

She, marking them, begins a wailing note, 

And sings extemporally a woful ditty ; 

How love makes young men thrall, and old men dote ; 

How love is wise in folly, foolish-witty ; 
Her heavy anthem still concludes in woe, 
And still the choir of echoes answers so. 

Her fsong was tedious, and outwore the night, 
For lovers' hours are long, though seeming short : 
K pleased themselves, others, they think, delight 
In such like circumstance, with such like sport : 
Their copious stories, oftentimes begun, 
End without audience, and are never done. 

For who hath she to spend the night withal, 
Bat idle sounds resembling parasites, 
like shrill-tongued tapsters answering every call, 
Soothing the humour of flGUitastic wits 1 • 

6-a 
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She says, * 'Tis ao ;* they answer all, * 'Tis so;* 
And would say after her, if she said No. 

Lo ! here the gentle lark, weary of rest, 
From his moist cabinet mounts up on high, 
And wakes the morning, from whose silver breast 
The sun anseth in his majesty ; 

Who doth the world so gloriously behold, 
That cedar-tops and hills seem burnished gold. 

Venus salutes him with this feir good-morrow : — 
' O thou clear god, and patron of all light, 
From whom each lamp and shining star doth borrow 
The beauteous influence that makes him bright : 
There lives a son, that sucked an earthly mother. 
May lend thee light, as thou dost lend to other.' 

This said, she hasteth to a myrtle grove, 
Musing the morning is so much overworn. 
And yet she hears no tidings of her love : 
She hearkens for his hounds and for his horn : 
Anon she hears them chaunt it lustily. 
And all in haste she coasteth* to the cry. 

And as she runs, the bushes in the way, 
Some catch her by the neck, some kiss her feice, 
Some twine about her thigh to make her stay : 
She wildly breaketh from their strict embrace. 
Like a milch doe, whose swelling dugs do ache, 
Hasting to feed her fawn, hid in some brake.t 

By this, she hears the hounds are at a bay, 
"Whereat she starts, like one that spies an adder 
Wreathed up in fatal folds, just in his way, , 
The fear whereof doth make him shake and shudder : 
Even so the timorous yelping of the hounds 
Appals her senses, and her spright confounds : 

* Adyanceth. 
f While, like a doe, I go to find my fawn, 
And give it food. As You Like U, il. 7. 
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For now she knows it is no gentle ohase. 

But the blunt boar, rough bear, or lion proud; 

Because the cry remaineth in one place, 

Where fearfully the dogs exclaim aloud : 
Finding their enemy to be so curst. 
They all strain courtesy who shall cope him first. 

This dismal cry rings sadly in her ear, 
Through which it enters to surprise her heart, 
Who, overcome by doubt and bloodless fear. 
With cold-pale weakness numbs each feeling part : 
like soldiers, when their captain once doth yield. 
They basely fly, and dare not stay the field. 

Thus stands she in a trembling ecstasy; 

Till, cheering up her senses sore dismayed. 

She tells them, 'tis a causeless &ntasy, 

And childish error that they are afraid : 
Bids them leave quaking, bids them fear no more; — 
And with that word she spied the hunted boar; 

Whose frothy mouth, bepainted all with red. 
Like milk and blood being mingled both together, 
A second fear through all her sinews spread, 
Which madly hurries her she knows not whither: 

This way she runs, and now she will no further; 

But back retires, to rate the boar for murther. 

A thousand spleens bear her a thousand ways; 
She treads the path that she untreads again : 
Her more than haste is mated * with delays, 
like the proceedings of a drunken brain ; 

Full of respectjt yet nought at all respecting; 

In hand with all things, nought at all effecting. 

« Defeated, confounded. 
I think 70a are all mated or stark mad. 

Com. of Erron^Y. i. 
Mj mind she has mated, and amazed my sight. 

Macbeth, ▼. 3. 
t Circamspectian. 
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Here kennelled in a brake she finds a hoimd, 
And asks the weary caitiff for his master; 
And there another licking of his wound, 
'Gainst venomed sores the only sorereign plaster; 
And here she meets another sadly scowling. 
To whom she speaks; and he r^ies with howling. 

When he hath ceased his ill-resounding noise, ^ 

Another flap-mouthed mourner, black and grim, 
Against the welkin voUies out his voice ; 
Another and another answer him. 

Clapping their proud tails to the ground below ; 

Shi^ung their scratched ears, bleeding as they go. 

Look, how the world's poor people are amazed 

At apparitions, signs, and prodigies, 

Whereon with fearful eyes they long have gazed^ 

Tnfafting them with dreadful prophecies; 

So she at these sad signs draws up her breath. 
And, sighing it again, exclaims on Death; — 

' Hard-favoured tyrant, ugly, meagre, lean. 

Hateful divorce of love,' thus chides she Death, 

* Grim-grinning ghost, earth's worm, what dost tkoa 

To stifle beauty, and to steal his breath; [mean. 

Who, when he lived, his breath and beauty set 

Gloss on the rose, smell to the violet) 

' If he be dead; — 0, no; it cannot be, 
Seeing his beauty, thou shouldst strike at it :— • 
O, yes; it may : thou hast no eyes to see; 
But hatefully at random dost thou hit. 
Thy mark is feeble age; but thy false dart 
Mistakes that aim, and cleaves an infant's heart. 

' Hadst thou but bid beware, then he had spoke; 
And, hearing him, thy power had lost his power. 
The Destinies will curse thee for this stroke : 
They bid thee crop a weed, thou pluck'st a flower : 
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Love*s golden arrow at him should have fled; 
And not Death's ebon dart, to strike him dead. 

'Dost thou drink tears^ that thou provok'st such 
weeping? 

What may a heavy groan advantage thee? 

Why hast thou cast into eternal sleeping 

Those eyes that taught all other eyes to seel 
Now Nature cares not for thy mortal* vigour, 
Since her best work is ruined with thy rigour.' 

Here overcome, as one full of despair, 
She vailed her eyelids, who, like sluices, stopped 
The crystal tide, that from her two cheeks feir 
In the sweet channel of her bosom dropped; 

But through the floodgates breaks the silver rain, 
And with his strong course opens them again. 

O, how her eyes and tears did lend and borrow ! 

Her eyes seen in the tears, tears in her eye; 

Both crystals, where they viewed each other's 
sorrow; — 

Sorrow, that friendly sighs sought still to dry; 
But like a stormy day, now wind, now rain. 
Sighs dry her cheeks, tears make them wet again. 

Variable passions throng her constant woe. 
As striving who should best become her grief; 
All entertained, each passion labours so, • 
That every present sorrow seemeth chie^ 
But none is best : then join they all together, 
like many clouds consulting for foul weather. 

By this, &r ofl* she hears some huntsman holla; 
A nurse's song ne'er pleased her babe so well : 
The dire imagination she did follow 
This sound of hope doth labourto expel; 

For now reviving joy bids her rejoice, 

And flatters her it is Adonis' voice : 



• See note, <mu, p. tf o. 
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Whereat her tears b^^an to ttun their tide, 
Being prisoned in her eye, like pearls in glass; 
Tet sometimes falls an orient drop beside. 
Which her cheek melts, as scorning it should pass, 
To wash the foul &ce of the sluttish ground, 
Who is but drunken when she seemeth drowned. 

hard-belieying love, how strange it seems 
Not to believe, and yet too credulous! 

Thy weal and woe are both of them extremes; 
Despair and hope make thee ridiculous : 

The one doth flatter thee in thoughts unlikely; 

In likely thoughts the other kills thee quickly. 

Now she unweaves the web that she hath wrought; 
Adonis lives, and Death is not to blame ; 
It was not she that called him all-to-nought;* 
Now she adds honours to his hateful name; 

She clepes him king of graves, and grave for kings; 

Imperious supreme of all mortal things. 

' No, no,' quoth she, ' sweet Death, I did but jest; 
Yet, pardon me, I felt a kind of fear, 
Whenas I met the boar, that bloody beast, 
Which knows no pity, but is still severe :. 

Then, gentle shadow, (truth I must ccmfess) ^ 
I railed on thee, fearing my love's decease. 

' 'Tis not my fault; the boar provoked my tongue: 

Be wreaked on him, invisible commander : 

'Tis he, foul creature, that hath done thee wrong; 

1 did but act, he's author of thy slander : 

Grief hath two tongues; and never woman yet 
Could rule them both, without ten women's wit.* 



* Entirely. The formation is common to many phrases amongst 
the early writers, and was employed to add force to the expression : 
as all-to-tom, very much torn ; all-to-smash, smashed to pieces. 
^— Where, with her best nurse, Contemplation, 
She plumes her feathers, and lets grow her wings. 
That, in the various bustle of resort, 
Were all-to^rufBed, and sometimes impaired.— Milton.— a>»iu«. 
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Thus, hoping that Adonis is alive, 

Her rash suspect she doth extenuate; 

And that his beauty may the better thrive, 

With Death she humbly doth insinuate;* 

Tells him of trophies, statues, tombs; and stories t 
His victories, his triumphs, and his glories. 

' O Jove,' quoth she, * how much a fool was I, 
To be of such a weak and silly mind, 
To wail his death, who lives, and must not die, 
Till mutual overthrow of mortal kind ! 

For he being dead, with him is beauty slain; 

And, beauty dead, black chaos comes again. 

' Fie, fie, fond Love ! thou art so full of fear. 
As one with treasure laden, hemmed with thieves; 
Trifles, unwitnessed with eye or ear. 
Thy coward heart with false bethinking grieves.' 
Even at this word she hears a merry horn. 
Whereat she leaps, that was but late forlorn. 

As falcon to the lure, away she flies; 

The grass stoops not, she treads on it so light; J 



* Ingratiate herself with. Insinnate with was the nsual form :— 
Wh^a case am I in then, that am neither a good epilogue, nor 
cannot insinuate with you in the behalf of a good play. — Aa Tou 
lAke U, Epil. 

Take the devil in thy mind, and believe him not ; he would insinu- 
ate with thee, but to make thee sigh. — Richard III. i. 4. 

t This verb, now employed chiefly in the passive participle, was 
formerly in conmion use. There are other examples of it in 8hak- 
speare: — 

How worthy he is, I will leave to appear hereafter, rather than 
story him in his own hearing. — CynibeUne, i. 5. 

He stories to her ears her husband's fame. — Bape ofLucreee. 
X See ante, p. 43. The same image occurs in Belchier's Comedy of 
HcuM Beer-pot (1618), and in The Lady qfthe Lake : — 
With that she rose like nimble roe, 
The tender grass scarce bending. — Ham Beer-pot, 
E'en the slight harebell raised its head, 
Elastic from her airy tread. 

Scott— Lady qfthe Lake* 
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And in her haste unfortunately spieR 

The foul boar's conquest on her &ir delight; 

Which seen, her eyes, as murdered with the view. 
Like stars ashamed of day, themselves withdrew : 

Or, as the snail, whose tender horns being hit. 
Shrinks backward iu his shelly cave with pain ; 
And there, all smothered up, in shade doth sit, 
Long after fearing to creep forth again ; 

So, at his bloody view, her eyes are fled 

Into the deep dark cabins of her head; 

Where they resign their office and their light 

To the disposing of her troubled brain; 

Who bids them still consort with ugly night, 

And never wound the heart with looks again ; 
Who, like a king perplexM in his throne. 
By their suggestion gives a deadly groan; 

Whereat each tributary subject quakes;. 
As when the wind, imprisoned in the ground, 
Struggling for passage, earth's foundation shakes, 
Which with cold terror doth men's minds confound : * 
This mutiny each part doth so surprise, 
That from their dark beds, once more, leap her eyes ; 

And, being opened, threw unwilling light 
Upon the wide wound that the boar had trenched t 
In his soft flank; whose wonted lily white 
With purple tears, that his wound wept, was drenched : 
No flower was nigh, no grass, herb, leaf, or weed, 
But stole his blood, and seemed with him to bleed. 

This solemn sympathy poor Venus noteth; 
Over one shoulder doth she hang her head ; 
Dumbly she passions, j; franticly she doteth ; 
She thinks he could not die, he is not dead. 



* There was an earthquake in England in i58o, when Shakspeare 
was sixteen years old. t Cut; flnom trcoM^er. 

X The conversion of suhstantives into verbs and adjectives, and of 
verbs into substantives, is of frequent occurrence in the writings of 
Shakspeare and his contemporaries. With the following exception, 
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Her voice is stopped, her joints forget to bow; 
Her ^68 are maid that they have wept till now. 

Upon his hurt she looks so Ht&ad&sHy, 

That her sight dazzling makes the wound seem three] 

And then she reprehends her mangling eye. 

That makes more gashes where no breach should be : 

His £5bce seems twain, each several limb is doubled; 

For oft the eye mistakes, the brain being troubled. 

* My tongue cannot express my grief for one ; 
And yet/ quoth she, ' behold two Adons dead; 
My sighs are blown away, my salt tears gone, 
Mine eyes are turned to fire, my heart to lead. 

Heavy heart's lead, melt at mine eyes* red fire ! 
So shall I die by drops of hot desire. 

' Alas, poor world, what treasure hast thou lost ! 
What face remains alive that's worth the viewing 1 
Whose tongue is music now? what canst thou boast 
Of things long since, or any thing ensuing? 

The flowers are sweet, their colours fr^h and trim; 

But true-sweet beauty lived and died with him. 

* Bonnet nor veil henceforth no creature wear 1 
Nor sun nor wind will ever strive to kiss you : 
Having no fair* to lose, you need not fear;t 

The sun doth scorn you, and the wind doth hiss you; 

howerer, I belieye this is the only instance in whieh Shakspeare has 
used paasion as a yerb : — 

Madame, 'twas Ariadne passioning 
For Theseus* perjury and ui^ust flight. 

Two Oen, qf Verona, I. a. 
* Beauty. One of the instances in which, by a common licence, an 
adjective is used as a substantive. There are other examples of this 
nae of the word fair in Shakspeare : — 

Where fsir is not, praise cannot mend the brow. 

Love's Labour Lost, ir. i. 
O heresy in fiUr, fit for these days. — lb, 

My decayM fair 

A sunny look of his would soon repair. 

Com, of Errors, ii. i. 
t *It appean from the corresponding rhyme, and the Jingle in the 
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But when Adonis lived, sun and sharp air 
Liprked like two thieves, to rob him of his £ur ; 

' And therefore would he put his bonnet on, 
Under whose brim the gaudy aim would peep; 
The wind would blow it off, and, being gone^ 
Play with his locks; then would Adonis weep: 
And, straight, in pity of his tender years, 
They both would strive who first should dry his tears. 

' To see his face the lion walked along 

Behind some hedge, because he would not fear* him : 

To recreate himself, when he hath sung, 

The tiger would be tame, and gently hear him : 
If he had spoke, the wolf would leave his prey, 
And never Mght the silly lamb that day. 



present line, that the word fear waa pronounced in the time of Shaks- 
peare as if it were written ./bre.'— MaiiOne. To draw a general eon- 
olnsion from a particular instance is illogical and unsafe under any 
circumstances ; but with the whole text of Shakspeare before him, and 
a competent knowledge of the contemporary literature, it is surprising 
Malone should have fallen into this error. Any attempt to detemune 
the pronunciation of the language in the time of Shakspeare by the 
rhymes of the dramatic writers, or the Jingles incidental to their verbal 
conceits, would be frustrated by a multitude of examples neutralizing 
each other. Instances can be found of every conceivable variety of 
pronunciation ; and Malone might Just as reasonably have inferred, 
from a line that occurs immediately afterwards, that there was pro- 
nounced theer, as, from this instance, thai fear was pronounced ./Sire .' — 
*Tis true, *tis true ; thus was Adonis slain : 
He ran upon the boar with his sharp speoTt 
Who did not whet his teeth at him again. 
But by a kiss thought to persuade him there. 
Within a few stanzas of this hasty note, there are two examples in 
which the word /ear is pronounced exactly as at present : — 
Fie, fie, fond Love I thou art so tall of fear. 
As one with treasure laden, hemmed with thieves : 
Trifles, unwitnessM with eye or ear, &o. 
To see his face the lion walked along 
Behind some hedge, because he would not fear him: 
To recreate himself, when he hath sung, ' 
The tiger would be tame, and gently hear liim, &c. 

• Put him in fear. 
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' When he beheld his shadow in the brook, 

The fishes spread on it their golden gills; 

When he was by, the birds such pleasure took, 

That some would sing, some other in their bills 

Would bring him mulberries, and ripe-red cherries : 
He fed them with his sight, they him with berriea 

' But this foul, grim, and urchin-snoutM* boar. 
Whose downward eye still looketh for a grave, 
Ne'er saw the beauteous livery that he wore : 
Witness the entertainment that he gave. 
If he did see his face, why, then I know, 
He thought to kiss him, and hath killed him so. 

*Tis true, 'tis true; thus was Adonis slain: 
He ran upon the boar with his sharp spear, 
Who did not whet his teeth at him again. 
But by a kiss thought to persuade him there ; 
And, nuzzling in his flank, the loving swine 
Sheathed, unaware, the tusk in his soft groin, t 

'Had I been toothed like him, I must confess. 
With kissing him I should have killed him first; 
But he is dead, and never did he bless 
My youth with his ; the more am I accursed.' 
With this she falleth in the place she stood, 
And stains her face with his congealed blood. 

She looks upon his lips, and they are pale ; 

She takes him by the hand, and that is cold; 

She whispers in his ears a heavy tale. 

As if they heard the wofiil words she told : 
She lifts the coffer-lids that close his eyes, 
Where, lo ! two lamps, burnt out, in dariiiess lies : J 

« The sea-urchin is a name given to the hedgehog, 
t On the ground he lay, 
Blood had left his cheek. 
For an orpM swine 
Smit him in the groin. 

Sheepheard*8 Song qf Venus and jidonis. 
X It is obvious fVom this example, as fh>m numerous others, that 
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Two glasses, where herself herself beheld 
A thousand times, and now no more reflect; 
Their virtue lost, wherein ihey late excelled; 
And eveiy beauty robbed of his efiect 

* Wonder c^ time,' quoth she, * this is my ^ite; 

That, you being dead^ the c|ay should yet be light. 

' Since thou art dead, lo ! here I prophesy, 
Sorrow on love hereafter shall attend; 
It shall be waited on with jealousy; 
Find sweet beginning, but unsavory end; 

Ne'er settled equally, but high or low; 

That all love's pleasure shall not match his woe : 

' It shall be fickle, false, and full of fraud; 
Bud and be blasted in a breathing-while; - 
The bottom poison, and the top o*erstrawed* 
With sweets, thatishall the truest sigh beguile. 
The strongest body shall it make most weak, 
Strike the wise dumb, and teach the fool to speak : 

' It shall be sparing, and too full of riot, 
Teaching decrepit age to tread the measures ; t 
The staring ruffian shall it keep in quiet. 
Pluck down the rich, enrich the poor with treasures^ 

It shall be raging-mad, and silly-mild; 

Make the young old, the old becx)me a child i 

' It shall suspect where is no cause of fear; 

It shall not fear where it should most mistrust; 

It shall be merciful, and too severe; 

And most deceiving when it seems most just: 

Perverse it shall be where it shows most toward; 

Put fear to valoiu:, courage to the coward : ^ 

the Elizabethan violations of time and form cannot always be 
referred to haste or accident ; but' that they were sometimes adopted 
designedly to salt the metre or the rhyme. In snch^ cases as the 
present, it is possible that the final s came into use as a sabatitute &r 
the Saxon termination th, 

* O'erstrewed. 

t A term generally applied to grave and stately danoes. 
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^ It shall be cause of war and dire events. 

And set dissension 'twixt the son and sire; 

Subject and servile to all discontents, 

As dry combustious matter is to fire : 

Sith in his prime death doth mj love destroy. 
They that love best their loves shall not eiyoy.' 

Bj this, the boj, that bj her side lay killed, 
Was melted like a vapour from her sight; 
And in his blood, that on the ground lay spilled, 
A purple flower sprung up, checkered with white, 
Besembling well his pale cheeks, and the blood, 
Which in round drops upon their whiteness stood. 

She bows her head, the new-sprung flower to smell. 

Comparing it to her Adonis' breath; 

And says, within her bosom it shall dwell. 

Since he himself is refb from her by death : 
She crops the stalk, and in the breach appears 
Green cbopping sap, which she compares to tears. 

' Poor flower T quoth she, ' this was thy father's guise, 

(Sweet issue of a more sweet-smelling sire) 

For every little grief to wet his eyes : 

To grow unto himself was his desire. 

And so 'tis thine : but know, it is as good 
To wither in my breast, as in his blood. 

* Here was thy £Etther's bed, here in my breast; 

Thou art the next of blood, and 'tis thy sight : 

Lo ! in this hollow cradle take thy rest; 

My throbbing heart shall rock thee day and night : 
There shall not be one minute in an hour. 
Wherein I will not kiss my sweet love's flower. 

Thus, weaiy of the world, away she hies. 
And yokes her silver doves ; by whose swift aid. 
Their mistress mounted, through the empty skies 
In her light chariot quickly is conveyed, 

Holding their course to Paphos, where their queen 
Means to immure herself and not be seen. 
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THE RAPE OF LUCBECE. 

[This poem was entered on the books of the Stationers' 
Company under the title of The Ravishment of Lucrece^ 
May 9, 1594. It was published in quarto in the same year. 
Successive editions appeared in 1598, 1600, 1607, 161 6, 1620, 
and 1632. Two other editions are spoken of, in 1596 and 
1602 ; but Malone, who had heard of them, had never seen 
either. The edition of 16 16, 'newly revised and corrected/ 
and published in the year in which Shakspeare died, contains, 
in addition to the argument prefixed to the previous edition, 
a table of contents dividing the story into twelve parts ; and 
these contents, in a rather more explanatory form, are re- 
printed in the margin of the poem opposite to the places to 
which they refer. In subsequent editions the table is omitted, 
and the poem itself is divided into twelve parts, each part 
being headed by the explanation of its contents. The follow- 
ing is the table of contents, extracted &om a rare copy in the 
possession of J. 0. Halliwell, Esq., to whose kindness I am 
also indebted for the inspection of other early copies which I 
have collated for the text of this edition.* 

THE coNTEirrs. 

I. Lucrece* praises for chaste, virtuous, and beautiful 

enamonreth Tsffquin. 
a. Tarquin welcomed by Lucrece. 

3. Tarquin overthrows all disputing with his wilfblness. 

4. He puts his resolution in practice. 

g. Lucrece awakes, and is amazed to be so surprised. 

6. She pleads in defence of chastity. 

7. Tarquin, all impatient, interrupteth her, and ravisheth 

her by force. 

8. Lucrece complains on her abuse. 

9. She disputeth whether she should kill herself or no. 

10. She is resolved on self-murder, yet sendeth first for her 
husband. 



* To an edition in Mr. Halliwell's poMeBsion of the date of itfSS is 
added a poem, by J. Qnarles, entitled The BanUhmerU of Tarquin; or. 
The Reward qfLust, in which the history is continued to its sequel. 
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II. Coktinns with his friends returns home. 
13. Lncreoe relateth the mischief; they swear revenge, and 
she, to exasperate the matter, kiUeth herself. 

Whether this table of contents, or the verbal revisions con- 
tained in the editio9 to which it is .prefixed, were prepariod* 
or sanctioned, by Shakspeare, cannot be determined. Jialpo^ 
rejects the revisions as the work of another hand. Some of 
them, however, are valuable and interesting ; and the date of 
the impression entitles it to attention when the collation qf 
the text is under consideration. 

The classieal sources of the etory of Lucrece are well 
known ; but it is not probable that Shakspeare drew upon 
any of them, except, perhaps, the Fasti, which were translated 
before 1570. The narrative was accessible to him in Chaucer 
and Lydgate ; it was to be found also in Painter's Palace of 
Pleasure; and there were several ballads on the subject 
It was one of the many popular themes that had come down 
in sundry forms from the literature of the middle ages. 

Opinion is divided in the choice between Ventcs and 
Adoms and The Rape qf Lucrece, Malone pronounces 
decidedly against the latter, a decision which greatly sur- 
prises BosweU. l?he majority of modem readers will be 
likely to agree with Malone. The subject of the former 
piece IB, at least, less painful, and its treatment ib more com- 
pact and effective. In beauty of expression, and passionate 
depth of feeling, the Vewus and Adonis transcends the 
Lucrece, upon which more elaboration has been bestowed 
with less success. The interest of Lucrece suffers from 
attenuation. The i^ny is too protracted ; the horror of the 
main incident is exhausted by prolonged argumentation; and 
the close is abrupt and hurried. There is a want of symmetry 
in the parts ; and the catastrophe is not presented with the 
fulness or solemnity proportionate to the expectations excited 
by the preparatory details. But the poem abounds in sweet 
and noble passages ; and in both pieces we discover the germa 
of that unerring genius which impressed the true image of 
nature upon every scene and character it depioted.] 

8HAK8PEASS, 6 
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THE EPISTLE. 



TO THX BIGHT HONOUBABLE HEITBY WBIOTHESLT, EABL OF 
BOITTHAMPTON, AND BABON OP TIOHPIELD. 

The lore I dedicate to your lordship is without end; whereof 
this pamphlet, without beginning, is but a superoilious moiety.* 
The warrant I have of your honourable disposition, not the worth 
of my untutored lines, makes it assured of acceptance. What I 
have done is yours, what I have to do is yours ; being part in all 
I have, devoted yours. Were my worth greater, my duty would 
show greater : meantime, as it is, it is bound to your lordship, to 
whom I wish long life, still lengthened with happiness. 
Your lordship's in all duty, 

WiixiAH Shaksfeabe. 



ABODMEirr.t — ^Lucius Tarqninius, for his excessive pride sumamed 
Soperbas, after he had caused his own father-in-law, Servius 
Tnllins, to be cruelly murdered, and, contrary to the Soman laws 



* The word moiety was indifferently used to express the half, or 
any greater, or lesser, portion. It is often employed in the indefi- 
nite sense by Shakspeare : — 

Thou wilt not only lose the forfeiture. 

But, touched with human gentleness and love. 

Forgive a moiety of the principal. ^ 

Mer. of Venice, iv. i, 

Say that we were gone. 

Given to the fire, a moiety of my rest 

Might come to me again. Winter's Tcde, ii. 3. 

Methinks my moiety, north jfh)m Burton here, 
In quantity equals not one of yours. 

I JJe»*y 7F., iii. i. 

Let us pay betimes 

A moiety of that mass of moan to come. 

TroUw and Cress, ii. a. 
Did forfeit, with his Ufe, all those his lands. 
Which he stood seized of, to the conqueror : 
Against the which a moiety competent 
Was gaghd by our king. Hamlet^ i. i. 

t This argument was prefixed to the original edition of i594, and 
is, therefore, presumed to have been written by Shakspeare. It nar- 
rates the story with clearness and simplicity ; and possesses additional 
interest as being the only prose composition (not dramatic) by Shak- 
speare known to exist, with the exception, as remarked by Midone, of 
the two dedioation? to Lord Southampton. 
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and customs, not requiring or staying for the people's suffrages, 
had possessed himself of the kingdom ; — ^went, accompanied with 
his sons and other noblemen of Borne, to besiege Ardea ; during 
which siege, the principal men of the anny meeting one evening 
at the tent of Sextus Tarquinius, the king's son, in their discourses 
after supper, every one commended the virtues of his own wife ; 
among whom, CoUatinus extolled the incomparable chastity of 
his wtfe Lucretia. In that pleasant humour they all posted to 
Rome; and intending, by their secret and sudden arrival, to 
make trial of that which every one had before avouched, only 
Collatinus finds his wife, though it were late in the night, 
spinning amongst her maids: the other ladies were all found 
dancing and revelling, or in several disports: whereupon the 
noblemen yielded Collatinus the victory, and his wife the fame. 
At that time Sextus Tarquinius, being inflamed with Lucrece's 
beauty, yet smothering his passions for the present, departed with 
the rest back to the camp ; from whence he shortly after privily 
withdrew himself, and was, according to his estate, royally enter- 
tained and lodged by Lucrece at CoUatium. The same night, he 
treacherously stealeth into her chamber, violently ravished her, 
and early in the morning speedeth away. Lucrece, in this lamen- 
table plight, hastily despatcheth messengers, one to Rome for her 
frtther, another to the camp for CoUatine. They came, the one 
accompanied with Junius Brutus, the other' with Publius Valerius; 
and finding Lucrece attired in mourning habit, demanded the 
cause of her sorrow. She, first taking an oath of them for her 
revenge, revealed the actor, and whole manner of his dealing, and 
withal suddenly stabbed herself: which done, with one consent 
they all vowed to root out the whole hated family of the Tarquins ; 
and bearing the dead body to Rome, Brutus acquainted the people 
with the doer and manner of the vile deed, with a bitter invective 
against the tyranny of the king : wherewith the people were so 
moved, that with one consent and a general acclamation, the 
Tarquins were all exiled, and the state government changed fit>m 
kings to consuls. 

FHOM the besieged Ardea all in post, 
Borne by the trustless wings of false desires, 
Lust-breathid Tarquin leaves the Eoman host, 
And to Collatium bears the lightless fire, 
Which, in pale embers hid, lurks to aspire. 
And girdle with embracing flames the waist 
Of Collatine's fair love, Lucrece the chaste. 

Haply that name of chaste unhappily set 
This bateless edge on his keen appetite; 
When Collatine unwisely did not let* 

• Forbear. 

6-2 
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To praise the clear unmatcliM red and white, 
Which triiunphed in that sky of his delight, 

Where mortal stars, as bright as heaven's beauties, 
With pure aspects did him pecnliar duties. 

For he the night before, in Tarqnin's tent. 

Unlocked the treasure of his happy state ; 

What priceless wealth the Heavens had him lent 

In the possession of his beauteous mate; 

Beckoning his fortune at such high-proud rate, 
That kings might be espousM to more fame. 
But king nor peer to such a peerless dame* 

O, happiness enjoyed but of a few ! 

And, if possessed, as soon decayed and done 

As is the moming^s silver-melting dew 

Against the golden splendour of the sun ! 

An expired date, cancelled ere well begun I 
Honour and beauty, in the owner's arms, 
Are weakly fortressed from a world of harms. 

Beauty itself doth of itself persuade 

The eyes of men without an orator : 

What needeth then apology be made 

To set forth that which is so singular) 

Or why is CoUatine the publisher 

Of that rich jewel he should keep unknown 
From thievish ears, becaiise it is his own? 

Perchance, his boast of Lucrece* sovereignty 

Suggested* this proud issue of a king: 

For by our ears our hearts ofb tainted be : 

Perchance, that envy of so rich a thing. 

Braving compare, disdainfully did sting [vaunt 

His high-pitched thoughts, that meaner men should 
That golden hap which their superiors want. 

But some untimely thought did instigate 
His all-too-timeless speed, if none of those : 
His honour, his affisdrs, his friends, his state, 

» Tempted. 
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Neglected all, with swift iatent he goes 
To quench the coal which in his liver* glows. 
O, raah-&lse heat, wrapped in repentant cold, 
Thy hasty spring still blasts, and ne er grows old. 

When at Collatium this ialse lord arrived, 
Well was he welcomed by the Koman dame, 
Within whose hce beauty and virtue strived 
Which of them both should underprop her &me. 
When virtue bragged, beauty would blush for shame ; 
When beauty boasted blushes, in despite 
Virtue would stain that oi:et with' silver white. 

But beauty, in that white intituled,^ 

From Yenus' doves doth challenge that fair field; 

Then virtue claims from beauty beauty's red. 

Which virtue gave the golden age, to gild 

Their silver cheeks, and called it then their shield; 



* The liver was anciently supposed to be the seat of love, and fre- 
quent allusions are made to it by Shakspeare in reference to the 
fluctuating condition of lovers. In an English translation of Bartho- 
lonueus, De proprieUiKbus rerum^ we are told that * the lyyer is the 
place of Toluptuousnesse and lyking of the flesh.* Mr. Douce observes, 
that there is some reason for thinking that the idea was borrowed 
fh>m the Arabian physicians, or, at least, adopted by them ; and sup- 
ports his opinion by two illustrations from the Turkish tales. 

t Thus, in the original edition. M alone changes it to <fer, which he 
thinks might have been meant, although he admits that it makes bad 
grammar. Mr. Knight changes it to or, gold, and Justifies the alter*, 
tion by the heraldic allusions in the following stanza, carrying out and 
completing the figure. There can be no doubt that Mr. Knight's 
interpretation, which, curiously enough, Malone suggested but did not 
adopt, is right. We need not, however, alter the original text to 
harmonize the passage. Ore is constantly used by the old writers to 
signify gold; and the following passage, quoted by Malone from 
Barnkit is sufllcient authority for the retention of the original text in 
the present instance : — 

O'er whom his very madness, like some ore 
Among a mineral of metals base. 
Shews itself pare.~iv. i. 

We have another example in the following :— 

When your lordship sees the bottom of his success in*t, and to what 
metal this counterfeit lump of ore wiU be melted, Btc-AWs fVeU that 
endt WeU, iii. 6. 

t Beauty which consists in that whit^sss, or takes its title from it. 
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Teacliing them thus to use it in the fight; 

When shame assailed^ the red should fence the white. 

This heraldry in Lucrece' face was seen, 
Argued by beauty's red and virtue's white. 
Of cither's colour was the other queen, 
Proving from world's minority their right : 
Yet their ambition makes them still to fight; 
The sovereignty of either being so great, 
That oft they interchange each other's seat. 

This silent war of lilies and of roses,* 
Which Tarquin viewed in her fair fiu;e's<^eld, 
In their pure ranks his traitor eye encloses^ 
Where, lest between them both it should be killed, 
The coward captive vanquishM doth yield 

To those two armies, that would let him go, 

Rather than triumph in so false a foe. 

Now thinks he that her husband's shallow tongue 
(The niggard prodigal that praised her so) 
In that high task hath done her beauty wrong. 
Which far exceeds his barren skill to show : 
Therefore that praise t which Collatine doth owe, J 

Enchanted Tarquin answers with surmise, 

In silent wonder of still-gazing eyes. 

This earthly saint, adorM by this devil, 

Little suspecteth the fidse worshipper; 

For unstained thoughts do seldom dream on evil : 

Birds never limed no secret bushes f iear : 

So guiltless she securely gives good cheer 
And reverend welcome to her princely guest, 
Whose inward ill no outward harm expressed : 

For that he coloured with his high estate, 
Hiding base sin in plaits of majesty ; 
That nothing in him seemed inordinate, 

• To note the fighting conflict of her hue. 
How white and red each other did destroy. — Venus andAdonSt. 
t Praise here signifies the object of praise, i,e, Lucretia. 
t Own, possess. 
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Save sometime too much wonder of his eye, 

Which, having all, all could not satisfy; 
But, poorly rich, so wanteth in his store. 
That, cloyed with much, he pineth still for more. 

But she, that never coped with stranger eyes. 
Could pick no meaning from their parling* looks, 
Nor r€«d the subtle-shining secresies 
Writ in the glassy mai^ents of such books ;t 
She touched^ no unknown baits, nor feared no hooks ; 
Nor could she moralize j: his wanton sight, 
More than his eyes were opened to the light. 

He stories § to her ears her husband's fame, 
Won in the fields of fruitful Italy; 
And decks with praises Collatine*s high name. 
Made glorious by his manly chivalry, 
With bruisM arms, and wreaths of victory. 

Her joy with heaved-up hand she doth express; 

And, wordless, so greets Heaven for his success. 

Far from the purpose of his coming thil^er, 

He makes excuses for his being there : • 

No cloudy show of stormy, blustering weather 

Doth yet in his fair welkin once appear; 

Till sable Night, mother of Dread and Fear, 
Upon the world dim darkness doth display. 
And in her vanity prison stows the day. 

For then is Tarquin brought unto his bed, 
Intending II weariness with heavy spright; 
For, after supper, long he questionMIT 
With modest Lucrece, and wore out the night. 
Now laden slumber with life's strength doti^ fight; 



» Speaking, 
t Find written in the margin of his eyes. 

Borneo and Juliet^ i. 3. 
t See note, ante, p. 53. The word moralize is here used In the sense 
of interpret : she could not penetrate the meaning of his wanton looks. 
$ See note, antet p 73* II Pretending. 

f Conversed. 
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And every one to rest liimself betakes, [wakes.* 
Save tlueves, and cares, and troubled minds, that 

As one of wbicb, dotb Tarquin lie revolving 
The sundry dangers of his will's obtaining; 
Tet ever to obtain his will resolving, 
Though weak-built hopes persuade him to abstaining: 
Despair to gain, doth traffic oft for gaining; 
And when great treasure is the meed proposed, 
Though death be adjunct,t there's no death supposed. 

Those that much covet, are with gain so fond. 
That what they have not, that which they possess. 
They scatter and unloose it from their bond. 
And so, by hoping more, they have but less;^ 
Or, gaining more, the profit of excess 
Is but to surfeit, and such griefs sustain. 
That they prove bankrupt in this poor-rieh{ gain. 

The aim of all is but to nurse the life 
With honour, wealth, and ease, in waning age; 
And in this aim there is such thwarting strife, 
That one for all, or all for one we gage : 
As life for honour, in fell battle's rage; 

* Another example of a false concord.— »See note* anh, p. 77> 
t Though that my death were a4}unct to the act. 

JOng John, ill. 3. 
t The sense here is a little involTed, and the edition of i6i6 propoees 
to clear it up by reading — 

Those that much covet, are with gain so fond. 
That oft they have not that which they possess, fco. 
But the original, although apparently obscure, conveys a finer and 
subtler sense. The meaning is, that those who covet much, cannot be 
truly said to hate that which they possess, because in the de«ira to 
increase it they scatter and unloose it instead of eiyoying it, and that, 
consequently, they have less in the end ; or, even if they gain more, lose 
their profit in surfeiting, and so become bankrupts in enjoyment that way. 
f Numerous examples of compounds fbrmed upon this principle of 
opposition, or with a view to intensify or augment the strength of the 
expression, will be found in thesc poems, and in the plays of Shakspeare. 
In some editions, the words have been separated, under an impressioB 
tiiat the connecting hyphen was a corruption of the press ; an altera- 
tion which destroys the original intention. 
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Honour for wealth ; and oft that wealth doth oost 
The death of all, and all together lost. 

So that, in venturing ill, we leave to be 
The things we are, for that which we expect; 
And this ambitious, foul infirmity, 
In having much, torments us with defect 
Of that we have : so then we do neglect 

The thing we have, and, all for want of wit, 
Make something nothing, by augmenting it» 

Such hazard now must doting Tarquin make, 

Pawning his honour to obtain his lust; 

And for himself, himself he must forsake : 

Then where is truth, if there be no self-trust? 

When shall he think to find a stranger just. 
When he himself himself confounds, betrays 
To slanderous tongues, and wretched, hateful days) 

Now stole upon the time the dead of night. 
When heavy sleep had closed up mortal eyes : 
No comfortable star did lend his light; 
No noise but owls* and wolves* death-boding cries : 
Now serves the season that they may surprise 
The silly lambs ; pure thoughts are deaid and still. 
While Lust and Murder wiJce to stain and kill. 

And now this lustful lord leaped from his bed, 
Throwing his mantle rudely o'er his arm ; 
Is madly tossed between desire and dread ; 
Th' one sweetly flatten, th' other feareth harm : 
But honest Fear, bewitched with lust's foul charm, 
Doth too too oft betake him to retire, 
Beaten away by brainsick, rude Desire. 

His &lchion on a flint he softly smiteth. 
That from the cold stone sparks of fire do fly ; 
Whereat a waxen torch forthwith he lighteth. 
Which must be loadstar to his lustful eye ; 
And to the flame thus speaks advisedly : — 
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* As from this cold flint I enforced this fire, 
So Lucrece must I force to my desire.' 

Here pale with fear he doth premeditate 

The dangers of his loathsome enterprise, 

And in his inward mind he doth debate 

What following sorrow may on this arise : 

Then looking scornfully, he doth despise 
His naked armour of still-slaughtered lust, 
And justly thus controls his thoughts unjust :— 

* Fair torch, bum out thy light, and lend it not 
To darken her whose light excelleth thine ! 
And die, unhallowed thoughts, before you blot 
With your uncleanness that which is cQvine I 
Offer pure incense to so pure a shrine : 

Let &ir humanity abhor the deed 

That spots and stains love's modest, snow-white weed. 

' O shame to knighthood and to shining arms ! 
O, foul dishonour to my household's grave ! 
O, impious act, including all foul harms ! 
A martial man to be soft fsincy's* slave! 
True valour still a true respect should have : 

Then my digression t is so vile, so base, 

That it will live engraven in my face. 

* Yea, though I die, the scandal will survive. 
And be an eyesore in my golden coat; 
Some loathsome dash the herald will contrive, 
To cipher me, how fondly I did dote ; 

That my posterity, shamed with the note. 
Shall curse my bones, and hold it for no sin 
To wish that I their father had not been.^ 



• Loye'8. t Deviation from yirtne. 

t The custom of transmitting through certain heraldic marks on the 
escutcheon a record of the disgrace of perrons who had violated the 
laws of honour and chivalrjr, is intended to be referred to in this 
stanza. The anachronism of making Tarquin refer to it need not he 
pointed out. 
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* What win I, if I gain the thing I seek) 

A dream, a breath, a froth of fleeting joy. 

Who buys a minute's mirth, to wail a week) 

Or sells eternity, to get a toy?* 

For one sweet grape who wUl the vine destroy) 
Or what fond beggar, but to touch the crown. 
Would with the sceptre straight be struoken down) 

' If Collatinus dream of my intent, 
Will he not wake, and in a desperate rage 
Post hither, this vile purpose to prevent) 
This siege that hath engirt his marriage, 
This blur to youth, this sorrow to the sage. 
This dying virtue, this surviving shame. 
Whose crime will bear an ever-during blame) 

' O, what excuse can my invention make, 
When thou shalt charge me with so black a deed) 
Will not my tongue be mute, my frail joints shake) 
Mine eyes forego their light, my false heart bleed) 
The guilt being great, the fear doth still exceed; 
And extreme fear can neither fight nor fly. 
But, coward-like, with trembling terror die. 

' Had Collatinus killed my son or sire. 
Or lain in ambush to betray my life. 
Or were he not my dear friend, this desire 
Might have excuse to work upon his wife; 
As in revenge or quittal of such strife : 
But as he is my kinsman, my dear friend, 
The shame and fault finds no excuse nor end. 

' Shameful it is; — ay, if the fact be known : 
Biiteful it is ; — there is no hate in loving : 
rU beg her love; — ^but she is not her own:f 

* Eternity for bubbles proves at last 
A senseless bargain.---GowPER. — 7^ Ta»k, 
We need not buy our ruin with one crime, 
And give etenii^ to murder time. 

Young. — Love qfFame. 
t The argument in these lines is supposed, says Malone, to bo carried 
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The worst is but denial, and reproTing: 
Mj will is strong, past reason's weak removing. 
Wlio fears a sentence or an old man*s saw, 
Shall by a painted cloth* be kept in awe.* 

Thus, graceless, holds he disputation 
*Twee(n frozen conscience and hot-burning will. 
And with good thoughts makes dispensation, 
Urging the worser sense for vantage still ; 
Which in a moment doth confound and kill 
All pure effects,t and doth so far proceed, 
That what is vile shows like a virtuous deed. 

Quoth he, ' She took me kindly by the hand. 
And gazed for tidings in my eager eyes, 
Fearing some hard news from the warlike band. 
Where her beloved Collatinus lies. 
O, how her fear did make her colour rise I 

First red as roses, that on lawn we lay; 

Then white as lawn, the roses took away4 

And how§ her hand, in my hand being locked. 
Forced it to tremble with her loyal fear ! . 
Which struck her sad, and then it faster rocked. 



on between Tarqoin and * some airy monitor.' A more satiAfiMstory 
explanation is given immediately afterwards, where the eonflict is 
explicitly stated to be between his will and his reason. 

* The hangings of rooms, cloth painted in oil, with moral sentenoet 
and mottoes upon them. 
t Intentions. 

X Taken away. Numerous similar examples may be found In 
Shakspeare. This form of the passive participle, which Dr. Johnson 
seems to allow, was used by Milton, and may be traced down to 
Pope:— > 

Hath, from the leaves of thy unvalued book, 
Those Delphic lines with deep impression took. 

Milton. — Epitaph on ShaJapeare, 
The immortal mind that hath forsook 
Her mansion in this fleshly nook. — lb. — 11 Petueroto, 
Too divine to be mistook. — Ih.-^Arcadea, 
Forsook by thee, in vain I sought thy aid. 

Pope. — Odyttey. 
9 The Edition of i6i6 reads notr, which gives a clear meaning. 
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Until her liusband*s wel&re slie did hear; 

Whereat she smilM with so sweet a cheer, 
That had Narcissus seen her as she stood, 
Self-love had nerer drowned him in the flood 

*Why hunt I then for colour or excuses? 

All orators are dumb when beauty pleadeth; 

Poor wretches have remorse in poor abuses; 

Love thrives not in the heart that shadows dreadeth : 

Affection is my captain, and he leadeth; 
And when his gaudy banner is displayed, 
The coward fights, and will not be dismayed. 

* Then, childish fear, avaunt ! debating, die ! 
Bespect* and reason, wait on wrinkled age ! 
My heart shall never countermand mine eye: 
Sadt pause and deep regard beseem the- sage : 
My part is youth, and beats these from the stage : 

Desire my pilot is, beauty my prize ; 

Then who fears sinking where such treasure liesf 

As com o'ergrown by weeds, so heedful fear 

Is almost choked by unresisted lust. 

Away he steals wiih open, listening ear. 

Full of foul hope, and full of fond mistrust; 

Both which, as servitors to the unjust,^ 

So cross him with their opposite persuasion, 
That now he vows a league, and now invasion. 

Within his thought her heavenly image aits, 

And in the selfsame seat sits CoUatine : 

That eye which looks on her, confounds his wits; 

That eye which him beholds, as more divine, 

Unto a view so felse will not incline; 

But with a pure appeal seeks to the heart. 
Which once corrupted, takes the worser part; 

And therein heartens up his servile powers ; 
Who, flattered by their leader's jocund show, 
Stuff up his lust, as minutes fill up hours; 

« Caution, pradence. f Orave. 
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And as their captain, so their pride doth grow. 
Paying more slavish tribute than they owe. 
By reprobate desire thus madly led, 
The Roman lord marcheth to Lucrece* bed. 

The locks between her chamber and his will, 
Each one by him enforced, retires his ward; 
But as they open, they all rate his ill. 
Which drives the creeping thief to some regard : 
The threshold grates the door to have him heard ; 

Night-wandering weasels shriek to see him there; 

They fright him, yet he still pursues his fear. 

As each unwilling portal yields him way. 
Through little vents and crannies of the place 
The wind wars with his torch, to make him stay. 
And blows the smoke of it into his &ce, 
Extinguishing his conduct* in this case: 

But his hot heart, which fond desire doth scorch, 
Puffs foi*th another wind that fires the torch : 

And, being lighted, by the light he spies 
Lucretia*s glove, wherein her needle sticks : 
He takes it from the rushes t where it lies; 
And, griping it, the neeld| his finger pricks: 
As who should say. This glove to wanton tricks 
Is not inured; return again in haste : 
Thou seest our mistress' ornaments are chaste. 

But all these poor forbiddings could not stay him : 

He in the worst sense construes their denial : 

The doors, the wind, the glove, that did delay him, 

* Commonly used by Chaucer and the writers before Shakgpeare's 
time for conductor. 

t It watt customary to strew halls, galleries, and chamber^ with 
rushes, to protect the trains of gowns and long kirtles from dust : — 

Where's the cook? Is supper ready; the house trimmed, x'Ushet 
strewed, &c. — Timing qfthe Shrew^ iv. i. 

They were strewn also in public places. Thus, in a Henry IV. v. St two 
grooms enter in a public place near Westminster Abbey, strewing 
rushes. 

X Needle. Malone is in error in calling nedd an abbreTiatioii oi 
needle. Neele and litdd were the old forms. 
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He takes for aoeidental things of trial; 

Or as those bars which stop the hourly dial, 
Who with a lingering stay his coarse doth let,* 
Till every minute pays the hour his debt. 

' So, so,' quoth he, ' these lets attend the time, 
like little frosts that sometime threat the spring, 
To add a more rejoicing to the prime. 
And give the sneapMt birds more cause to sing. 
Pain pays the income of each precious thing : [sands. 
Huge rocks, high winds, strong pirates, shelves and 
The merchant fears, ere rich at home he lands.' 

Now is he come unto the chamber door, 
That shuts him from the heaven of his thought ; 
Which with a yielding latch, and with no more. 
Hath barred him from the blessed thing he sought. 
So from himself impiety hath wrought, 
That for his prey to pray he doth begin, 
As if the Heavens should countenance his sin. 

But in the midst of his unfruitful prayer. 
Having solicited the Eternal Power, . 
That his foul thoughts might compass his fair fair, j: 
And they§ would stand auspicious to the hour. 
Even there he starts : — quoth he, ' I must deflower ; 

The powers, to whom I pray, abhor this fact; 

How can they then assist me in the act ? 

* Then Love and Fortune be my gods, my guide ! 

My will is backed with resolution : 

Thoughts are but dreams till their effects be tried; 



* Hinder, obstmct. 
t Checked. 

Do you sneap me too, my lord? — Brome. — Antijtodes. 
Hence, apparently, snubbed. The same word is found in yarious 
forms — snib, snip, smb. 

t Interpreted ' fair beauty* by Malone ; but more probably designed 
as a play upon the word. 

§ A false concord. In the opening of the stanza he solicits tLe 
Btemal Fo\rer only. 
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The blackest sin is cleared wilh absolution ;* 
Against love's fire fear's fix>st hath dissolution. 
The eye of heaveii is out, and misty night 
Covers the shame that follows sweet delight.' 

This said, his guilty hand plucked up the latch. 
And with his knee the door he opens wide : 
The dove sleeps fast that this night-owl will catch : 
Thus treason works ere traitors be espied. 
Who sees the lurking serpent, steps aside ; 

But she, sound sleeping, fearing no such thing, 

lies at the mercy of hu mortal sting. 

Into the chamber wickedly he stalks,t 

And gazeth on her yet unstain^ bed. 

The curtains being close, about he walks, 

Boiling his greedy eyeballs in his head : 

By their high treason is his heart misled; 

Which gives the watchword to his hand full soon, 
To draw the cloud that hides the silver moon. 

Look, as the fair and fiery-pointed sun. 
Bushing from forth a cloud, bereaves our sight; 
Even so, the curtain drawn, his eyes begun 
To wink, being blinded with a greater light: 
Whether it is, that she reflects so bright, 

That dazzleth them, or else some shame supposed ; 

But blind they are, and keep themselves endosed. 

O, had they in that darksome prison died, 
Then had they seen the period of their ill I 
Then CoUatine again, by Luoreoe' side, 
In his clear bed might have reposdd still: 
But they must ope, this blessed league to kill; 

* Shakspeare, like Chaucer, does sot hesitate to applj the usaget of 
Christianity to pagan antiquity. 

t Steps softly, or stealthily. The term is derived fh>m the sport of 
ftaUdng for game : — 

And to the bedde he stalketh ^tille. — Gowkb. 

Then underneath my horse I stalk, my game to strike. 

Dbattom. 
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And holy-thoiighted Lucrece to their sight 
Must sell her joy, her life, her world's delight. 

Her lily hand her rosy cheek lies under,* 

Cozening the pillow of a lawful kiss ; 

Who, therefore angry, seems to part in sunder. 

Swelling on either side to want his bliss; . 

33etween whose hills her head entombed is : 
Where, like a virtuous monument, she lies,t 
To be admired of lewd, unhallowed ey^s. 

Without the bed her other fair hand was, 
On the green coverlet; whose perfect white 
Showed like an April daisy on the grass. 
With pearly sweat, resembling dew of night. 
Her eyes, like marigolds, had sheathed their light ; 
And canopied in darkness, sweetly lay. 
Till they might open to adorn the day. 

Her hair, like golden threads, played with her breath; 
O, modest wantons! wanton modesty! 
Showing life's triumph in the map of death, 
And death's dim look in life's mortality : 
Each in her sleep themselves so beautify. 



* Sir Jolin Suckling, who added a supplement to this stanza and a 
part of the following, gives a different version of the lines, which he 
professes to have derived from ' an imperfect copy of verses of Mr. 
William Shakspeare.* It is hardly credible that he should not have 
known that they were to be found in The JRape of Lucrece. The fol- 
lowing is the passage which he gives in inverted commas as having 
been written by Shakspeare : — 

One of her hands one of her cheeks lay under. 

Cozening the pillow of a lawftil kiss ; 
Which, therefore, swelled, and seemed to part asunder. 

As angry to be robbed of snoh a bliss : 
The one looked pale, and for revenge did long, 
While t'other blushed, *oause it had done the wrong. 

Out of the bed the other fair hand was. 

On a green satin quilt, whose perfect white 
Looked like a daisy in a field of grass. 

* On our ancient monuments the heads of the persons represented 
are commonly reposed on pillows.' — Malons. - 

BEAXSPXASE. 7 
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As if between them twain there were no strife. 
But that life lived in death, and death in life* 

Her breasts, like ivory globes circled with blue, 

A pair of maiden worlds unconquerM;* 

Save of their lord, no bearing yoke they knew, 

And him by oath they truly honordd. 

These worlds in Tarquin new ambition bred; 
Who, like a foul usurper, went about 
From this fair throne to heave the owner out. 

What could he see, but mightily he noted I 

What did he note, but strongly he desired? 

What he beheld, on that he firmly doted; 

And in his will his wilful eye he tired, t 

With more than admiration he admired 
Her azure veins, her alabaster skin, 
Her coral lips, her snow-white, dimpled chin. 

As the grim lion fawneth o'er his prey, 

Sharp hunger by the conquest satisfied. 

So o*er this sleeping soul doth Tarquin stay. 

His rage of lust by gazing qualified; 

Slacked, not suppressed ; for standing by her side 
His eye, which late this mutiny restrains. 
Unto a greater uproar tempts his veins : 

And they, like straggling slaves for pillage fighting, 
Obdurate vassals, fell exploits effecting, j: 
In bloody death and ravishment delighting. 
Nor children*s tears nor mother*s groans respecting. 
Swell in their pride, the onset still expecting : 
Anon his beating heart, alarum striking, 
Gives the hot charge, and bids them do their liking. 

His drumming heart cheers up his burning eye; 
His eye commends the leading to his hand; 
His hand, as proud of such a dignity, 

* Is not this line contradicted in the two lines following ? 
t dee note, anUt p. 39. 
X Designing, intending. 
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Smoking with pride, marched on to make his stand 
On her bare breast, the heart of all her land; 
Whose ranks of blue veins, as his hand did scale, 
Left their round turrets destitute and pale. 

They, mustering to the quiet cabinet 
Where their dear governess and lady lies. 
Do tell her she is dreadfully beset, 
And fright her with confusion of their cries. 
She, much amazed, breaks ope her locked-up eyes, 
Who, peeping forth this tumult to behold. 
Are by his flaming torch dimmed and controlled. 

Imagine her, as one in dead of night 
From forth dull sleep by dreadful fancy waking, 
That thinks she hath beheld some ghastly sprite. 
Whose grim aspect sets every joint a-shaking ; 
What terror 'tis! but she, in worser taking, 
From sleep disturbM, heedfully doth view 
The sight which makes supposed terror true. 

Wrapped and confounded in a thousand fears, 
Like to a new-killed bird she trembling lies : 
She dares not look; yet, winking, there appears 
Quick-shifting antics, ugly in her eyes : 
Such shadows are the weak brain's forgeries; 
Who, angry that the eyes fly from their lights. 
In darkness daunts them with more dreadfrd sights. 

His hand, that yet remains upon her breast, 
(Bude ram, to batter such an ivory wall !) 
May feel her heart, (poor citizen !) distressed^ 
Wounding itself to death, rise up and fall. 
Beating her bulk,* that his hand shakes withal. 
This moves in him more rage, and lesser pity, 
To make the breach, and enter this sweet city. 

• Body. 

1-2 
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First, like a trumpet, doth his tongue begin 
To sound a parley to his heartless foe, 
Who o'er the white sheet peers her whiter chin, 
The reason of this rash alarm to know, 
Which he by dumb demeanour seeks to show; 
But she with vehement prayers urgeth still, 
Under what colour he commits this ill. 

Thus he replies : — * The colour in thy face 
(That even for anger makes the lily pale. 
And the red rose blush at her own disgrace) 
Shall plead for me, and tell my loving tale : 
Under that colour am I come to scale 

Thy never-conquered fort; the fault is thine, 
For those thine eyes betray thee unto mine. 

* Thus I forestall thee, if thou mean to chide : 
Thy beauty hath ensnared thee to this night, 
Where thou with patience must my will abide, — 
My will, that marks thee for my earth's delight. 
Which I to conquer sought with all my might ; 

But as reproof and reason beat it dead. 
By thy bright beauty was it newly bred. 

* I see what crosses my attempt will bring; 

I know what thorns the growing rose defends ; 
I think the honey guarded with a sting : 
All this, beforehand, counsel comprehends : 
But will is deaf, and hears no heedful friends; 
Only he hath an eye to gaze on beauty, 
And dotes on what he looks,* 'gainst law or duty. 

* I have debated, even in my soul. 

What wrong, what shame, what sorrow I shall breed; 
But nothing can affection's course control. 
Or stop the headlong fury of his speed. 
I know repentant tears ensue the deed, 



* An ellipais of common ocenrrenoe. 
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Reproach, disdaiii, and deadly enmity ; 
Yet strive I to embrace mine infamy.' 

This said, he shakes aloft his Roman blade^ 
Which, like a falcon towering in the skies, 
Coucheth* the fowl below with his wings' shade, 
Whose crooked beak threats, if he mount' he dies : 
So under his insulting falchion lies 

Harmless Lucretia, marking what he tells 
With trembling fear, as fowl hear falcons' bells. 

* Lucrece,' quoth he, * this night I must enjoy thee : 
If thou deny, then force must work my way, 

"For in thy bed I purpose to destroy thee : 

That done, some worthless slave of thine I'll slay. 

To kill thine honour with thy life's decay; 

And in thy dead arms do I mean to place him, 
Swearing I slew him, seeing thee embrace him : 

* So thy surviving husband shall remain 
The scornful mark of every open eye ; 

Thy kinsmen hang their heads at this disdain ; 

Thy issue blurred with nameless bastardy : 

And thou, the author of their obloquy, 

Shalt have thy trespass cited up in rhymes, 
And sung by children in succeeding times. 

* But if thou yield, I rest thy sacred friend : 
The fault unknown is as a thought unacted; 
A little harm, done to a great good end. 
For lawful policy remains enacted 

The poisonous simple sometimes is compacted 
In a pure compound ; being so applied, 
His venom in effect is purified. 

* Then for thy husband and thy children's sake, 
Tender my suit : t bequeath not to their lot 
The shame that from them no device can take, 

* The meaning appears to be, to cover and set the fowl under the 
shadow of bis wings. A setter was called a coucher. 
t Have regard to my suit. . 
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The blemish that will never be forgot ; 

Worse than a slavish wipe,* or birth-hour's blot:t 
For marks descried in men's nativity 
Are nature's &alt8, not their own in£Buny/ 

Here with a cockatrice' dead-killing eye 

He rouseth up himself, and makes a pause; 

"While she, the picture of pure piety. 

Like a white hind under the grype's X sharp claws. 

Pleads in a wilderness, where are no laws, 

To the rough beast that knows no gentle right, 

Nor aught obeys but his foul appetite. 

But§ when a black-fieused cloud the world doth threat, 
In his dim mist the aspiring mountains hiding. 
From earth's dark womb some gentle gust doth get, 
Which blows these pitchy vapours from their biding, 
Hindering their present fall by this dividing; 
So his unhallowed haste her words delays. 
And moody Pluto winks while Orpheus plays. 

Yet, foul, night-waking cat, he doth but dally, 
While in his holdfast foot the weak mouse panteth ; 
Her sad behaviour feeds his vulture folly; 
A swallowing gulf, that even in plenty wanteth : 
His ear her prayers admits, but his heart granteth 
No penetrable entrance to her plaining : 
Tears harden lust, though marble wear with raining. 

Her pity-pleading eyes are sadly fixed 
In the remorseless wrinkles of his face; 
Her modest eloquence with sighs is mixed, 

* The brand with which Blayes were marked. 

t Physical blemishes. 

t Gotgraye says that the gryp« is properly the griffin. Bat it Is 
applied by the old writers indiscriminately to all birds of prey. It is 
here evidently intended for a real bird, and not for the imaginary 
griffin. 

f This Is the reading of the old quarto, which Halone considers a 
misprint, and changes to Look. The passage, however, is perfectly 
Intelligible as it standS) and does not require the emendation. 
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Which to her oratory adds more grace. 

She puts the period often from his place, 

And 'midst the sentence so her accent breaks, 
That twice she doth begin ere once she speaks. 

She conjures him by high almighty Jove, 
By knighthood, gentry, and sweet friendship's oath^ 
By her untimely tears, her husband's love. 
By holy human law, and common troth, 
By heaven and earth, and all the power of both, 
That to his borrowed bed he make retire, 
And stoop to honour, not to foul desire. 

Quoth she, — * Reward not hospitality 
With such black payment as thou hast pretended;* 
Mud not the fountain that gave drink to thee : 
Mar not the thing that cannot be amended : 
End thy ill aim, before thy shoot be ended. 

He is no woodman, that doth bend his bow 

To strike a poor, unseasonable doe. 

' My husband is thy friend, for his sake spare me; 

Thyself art mighty, for thine own sake leave me; 

Myself a weakling, do not then ensnare me ; 

Thou look'st not like deceit, do not deceive me ; 

My sighs, like whirlwinds, labour hence to leave thee. 
If ever man were moved with woman's moans, 
Be movM with my tears, my sighs, my groans: 

' All which together, like a troubled ocean, 
Beat at thy rocky and wreck-threatening heart, 
To soften it with their continual motion; 
For stones dissolved to water do convert. 
O, if no harder than a stone thou art, 

Melt at my tears, and be compassionate I 

Soft pity enters at an iron gate. 



* Designed, intended. 
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' In Tarquin's likeness I did entertain thee : 

Hast thou put on his shape to do him shame 1 

To all the host of heaven I complain me, 

Thou wrongest his honour, wound'st his princely name. 

Thou art not what thou seem'st ; and if the same, 

Thou seem*8t not what thou art, a god, a king; 

For kings, like gods, should govern every thing. 

* How will thy shame be seeded in thine age, 
When thus thy vices bud before thy spring? 
If in thy hope thou dar'st do such outrage. 
What dar'st thou not when once thou art a king? 
O, be remembered,* no outrageous thing 

From vassal actors can be wiped away ; 
Then kings' misdeeds cannot be hid in clay. 

* This deed will make thee only loved for fear. 
But happy monarchs still are feared for love : 
With foul offenders thou perforce must bear, 
When they in thee the like offences prove : 
If but for fear of this, thy will remove ; 

For princes are the glass, the school, the book. 
Where subjects' eyes do learn, do read, do look. 

* And wilt thou be the school where Lust shall learn? 
Must he in thee read lectures of such shame? 

Wilt thou be glass, wherein it shall discern 

Authority for sin, warrant for blame. 

To privilege dishonour in thy name? 

Thou back'st reproach against long-lived laud. 
And mak'st fair reputation but a bawd. 

'Hast thou command? by him that gave it thee. 
From a pure heart command thy rebel will : 
Draw not thy sword to guard iniquity. 
For it was lent thee all that brood to kilL 
Thy princely office how canst thou fulfil, 



* Bear it in mind. 
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When, patterned by thy fault, foul Sin may say, 
He learned to sin, and thou didst teach the way? 

* Think but how vile a spectacle it were 
To view thy present trespass in another. 
Men's feults do seldom to themselves appear; 
Their own transgressions partially they smother : 
This guilt would seem death-worthy in thy brother. 

O, how are they wrapped in with infamies, 

That from their own misdeeds askaunce their eyes! 

* To thee, to thee, my heaved-up hands appeal, 
Not to seducing lust, thy rash relier; 

I sue for exiled majesty's repeal;* 
Let him return, and flattering thoughts retire : 
His true respect will prison false desire. 
And wipe the dim mist from thy doting eyne. 
That thou shalt see thy state, and pity mine.' 

* Have done,' quoth he : * my uncontrolled tide 
Turns not, but swells the higher by this let :t 
Small lights are soon blown out; huge fires abide, 
And with the wind in greater fury fret : 

The petty streams, that pay a daily debt 
To their salt sovereign, with their fresh fidls' haste, 
Add to his flow, but alter not his taste.' 

'Thou art,' quoth she, 'a sea, a sovereign king; 
And, lo, there falls into thy boundless flood 
Black lust, dishonour, shame, misgoverning, 
Who seek to stain the ocean of thy blood. 
If all these petty ills shall change thy good, 
Thy sea within a puddle's womb is hearsed, 
And not the puddle in thy sea dispersed. 

' So shall these slaves be king, and thou their slave ; 

Thou nobly base, they basely dignified ; 

Thou their fair life, and they thy fouler grave; 



« Becal. t Hindrance. 
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Thon loathM in their shame, they in thy pride. 

The lesser thing should not the greater hide : 
The cedar stoops not to the base shruVs foot, 
But low shrubs wither at the cedar's root. 

* So let thy thoughts, low vassals to thy state,' 

* No more,' quoth he : ' by heaven, I will not hear thee : 
Yield to my love ; if not, enforcM hate, 

Instead of love's coy touch, shall rudely tear thee : 
That done, despitefully I mean to bear thee 
TJnto the base bed of some rascal groom. 
To be thy partner in this shameful doom.' 

This said, he sets his foot upon the light. 
For light and lust are deadly enemies : 
Shame, folded up in blind concealing night, 
When most unseen, then most doth tyrannise. 
The wolf hath seized his prey, the poor lamb cries, 
Till with her own white fleece her voice controlled 
Entombs her outcry in her lips' sweet fold : 

For with the nightly linen that she wears, 
He pens her piteous clamours in her head; 
Cooling his hot face in the chastest tears 
That ever modest eyes with sorrow shed. 
O, that prone* lust should stain so pure a bed! 
The spots whereof could weeping purify. 
Her tears should diop on them perpetually. 

But she hath lost a dearer thing than life, 
And he hath won what he would lose again. 
This forcM league doth force a farther strife; 
This momentary joy breeds months of pain; 
This hot desire converts to cold disdain: 

Pure chastity is rifled of her store ; 

And lust, the thief, far poorer than before. 

• Headlong. 
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Look, as the full-fed hound or gorgM hawk, 

Unapt for tender smell or speedy flight, 

Make slow pursuit, or altogether balk* 

The prey, wherein by nature they delight ; 

So surfeit-taking Tarquin fares this night : 
His taste delicious, in digestion souring. 
Devours his will, that lived by foul devouring. 

O, deeper sin than bottomless conceit 

Can comprehend in still imagination ! 

Drunken Desire must vomit his receipt. 

Ere he can see his own abomination. 

While Lust is in his pride, no exclamation 
Can curb his heat, or rein his rash desire. 
Till, like a jade, self-will himself doth tire : 

And then, with lank, and lean, discoloured cheek. 
With heavy ey^, knit brow, and strengthless pace, 
Feeble Desire, all recreant, poor, and meek. 
Like to a bankrupt beggar wails his case : 
The flesh being proud. Desire doth fight with grace^ 

For there it revels ; and when that decays, 

The guilty rebel for remission prays. 

So &res it with this faultful lord of Rome, 
Who this accomplishment s6 hotly chased; 
For now against himself he sounds this doom: — 
That through the length of times he stands disgraced : 
Besides, his soul's fair temple is defaced; 

To whose weak ruins muster troops of cares. 
To ask the spotted princess how she fares. 

She says, her subjects with foul insurrection 
Have battered down her consecrated wall. 
And by their mortal fault brought in subjection 
Her immortality, and made her thrall 
To living death, and pain perpetual; 



* Tom aside ftom, leave imtoached. 
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Which in her prescience she controlled still, 
But her foresight could not forestall their will. 

Even in this thought, through the dark night he 
A captive victor, that hath lost in gain ; [stealeth, 
Bearing away the wound that nothing healeth; 
The scar that will, despite of cure, remain, 
Leaving his spoil perplexed in greater pain. 

She bears the load of lust he left behind. 

And he the burthen of a guilty mind. 

He, like a thievish dog, creeps sadly thence ; 
She, like a wearied lamb, lies panting there; 
He scowls, and hates himself for his offence; 
She desperate, with her nails her flesh doth tear; 
He faintly flies, sweating with guilty fear; 

She stays, exclaiming on the direful night ; 

He runs, and chides his vanished, loathed delight. 

He thence departs a heavy convertite;* 
She there remains a hopeless castaway : 
He in his speed looks for the morning light; 
She prays she never may behold the day : 
* For day,' quoth she, 'night's scapes t doth open lay; 
And my true eyes have never practised how 
To cloak offences with a cunning brow. 



» CoDTert: — 

Oat of these convertitea 

There is much matter to be heard and learned. 

As You Like Ut v. 4. 

But since you are a gentle couTertite, 

My tongue will hush again the storm of war. 

King JohHtY, i. 
t Any loose or wanton acts, or misdemeanours. 
A very pretty bame I Sure some scape ; though I am not very 
bookish, I CJEW read waiting-gentlewoman in the scape.—- ^{nter** 
7\Ue, iU. 3. 

Thou lay'st thy scapes on names adored. 

MiiiTON. — Par, Beg, U. 
The meaning is still preserved in the word scapegrace. 
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* Tliey think not but that every eye can see 
The same disgrace which they themselves behold; 
And therefore would they still in darkness be,* 
To have their unseen sin remain untold : 

For they their guilt with weeping will unfold : 
And grave, like water, that doth eat in steel, 
Upon my cheeks what helpless shame I feel.' 

Here she exclaims against repose and rest, 
And bids her eyes hereafber still be blind. 
She wakes her heart by beating on her breast, 
And bids it leap from thence, where it may find 
Some purer chest, to close so pure a mind. 

Erantic with grief, thus breathes she forth her spite 
Against the unseen secrecy of night : — 

* comfort-killing night, image of hell ! 
Dim register and notary of shame ! 

Black stage for tragedies and murders fell ! t 
Vast sin-concealing chaos ! nurse of blame ! 
Blind, muffled bawd ! dark harbour for defame ! 
Grim cave of death ! whispering conspirator. 
With close-tongued treason and the ravisher! 

* hateful, vaporous, and foggy night, 
Since thou art guilty of my cureless crime, 
Muster thy mists to meet the eastern light. 
Make war against proportioned course of time ! 
Or, if thou wilt permit the sun to climb 

His wonted height, yet ere he go to bed. 
Knit poisonous clouds about his golden head. 



* Changed in the modem editions to ' still In darkness lie ;* by which 
the rhyme is injured, and the old form sacrificed. 

t Malone supposes that when tragedies were acted the stage was 
hnng with black, and that this line bears allusion to the custom. But 
there is no authority for such a supposition ; and the passages he cites 
in support of It were obTionsly intended to be taken in a figuratiye 
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'With rotten damps ravisli the morning air; 
Let their exhaled, unwholesome breathe make sick 
The life of purity, the supreme fair, 
Ere he arrive his weary noontide prick ;* 
And let thy misty vapours march so thick, 
That in their smoky ranks his smothered light 
May set at noon, and make perpetual night. 

* Were Tarquin night, (as he is but night's child) 
The silver-shining queen he would distain;t 
Her twinkling luuidmaids too, by him defiled, 
Through night's black bosom should not peep again; 
So should I have copartners in my pain : 

And fellowship in woe doth woe assuage, 

As palmers' chat makes short their pilgrimage. 

* Where J now I have no one to blush with me, 

To cross their arms, and hang their heads with mine, 
To mask their brows, and hide their in&my; 
But I alone, alone must sit and pine, 
Seasoning the earth with showers of silver brine ; 
Mingling my talk with tears, my grief with groans. 
Poor wasting monuments of lasting moans. 



• Point of noon: — 

Searoe had the sun attained his noontide prick. 

AcoUutus Ma Jfter^wme. 
In the old mathematical treatises, this word is always used to designate 
a point. Hence prick-song, applied to written music, with reference 
to the dots or points of the notation. The meaning is preserved in 
the verb : — 

A gentle knight was pricking on the plain. — Spenseb. 
i.6. pricking his horse with the points of his spur. 

t Stain, defile. Altered in the edition of i5i5, possibly fh>m a 
misconception of its meaning, to disdain. 
t Whereas:— 

— — Where the other instruments 
Did see, and hear, devise, instruct, walk, feel. 

CStTrtolamw, I. i. 
Sometimes used for whether :— 

Why here's all fire, wit, where he wiU or no. 

Match at Midnight. 
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* O niglit, thou furnace of foul-reeking smoke, 
Ijet not the jealous day behold that face 
Which, underneath thy black, all-hiding cloak, 
Immodestly lies martyred with disgrace! 
Keep still possession of thy gloomy place; 

That all the faults^ which in thy reign are mad^ 
May likewise be sep^chred* in thy shade! 

' Make me not object to the tell-tale day ! 

The light will show, chariu^redt in my brow, 

The story of sweet chastity's decay. 

The impious breach of holy wedlock's vow : 

Yea, the illiterate, that knew not how 
To 'cipher what is writ in learned books, 
Will quote j; my loathsome trespass in my looksL 

* The nurse, to still her child, will tell my story, 
And fright her crying babe with Tarquin's name ; 
The orator, to deck his oratory. 

Will couple my reproach to Tarquin's shame : 
Feast-finding minstrels, timing my de£Ekme, 
Will tie the hearers to attend each liae, 
How Tarquin wrongM me, I Collatine. 

< Let my good name, that senseless reputation. 
For Collatine's dear love be kept unspotted : 
If that be made a theme for disputation, 

• Milton nses the same aooentnation : — 

And 80 sepiilchred in such pomp dost lie. 

Epik^h on Shakspeare, 
t Are Tiaibly chariustered and engrayed. 

Two Gen. <tf Verona^ ii. 7. 
Sbew me one scar chariustered on thy skin. 

% Henry rLiU i. 
This seems to have been the common pronnndation, still followed by the 
peasantry of Ireland, who carry it also into the substantive. As in the 
instance Just referred to, it is supported by the authority of Milton:— 
ChaiiMtered in the fitce. This haye I learnt. — Comnu. 
X Note, mark, observe : — 

What care I 

What carious eye doth quote deformities. 

Someo and JuUeit 1 4. 
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The branches of another root are rotted, 
And undeserved reproach to him allotted, 

That is as clear from this attaint of mine, 

As I, ere this, was pure to Collatine. 

^ unseen shame ! invisible disgrace ! 

O unfelt sore 1 crest-wounding, private scar I 

Keproach is stamped in Collatinus' face. 

And Tarquin's eye may read the mot * afar, 

How he in peace is woimded, not in war, 
Alas, how many bear such shameful blows, 
Which not themselves, but he that gives them, knows! 

* If, Collatine, thine honour lay in me, 
From me by strong assault it is bereft : 
My honey lost, and I, a drone-like bee. 
Have no perfection of my summer left. 

But robbed and ransacked by injurious theft : 
In thy weak hive a wandering wasp hath crept. 
And sucked the honey which thy chaste bee kept. 

* Yet am I guilty t of thy honour's wreck; 
Yet for thy honour did I entertain him: 
Coming from thee, I could not put him back. 
For it had been dishonour to disdain him : 
Besides, of weariness he did complain him. 

And talked of virtue : — O, unlooked-for evil, 
When virtue is profaned in such a devil I 

* Why should the worm intrude the maiden bud; 
Or hateful cuckoos hatch in sparrows' nests; 

Or toads infect fair founts with venom mud; 



* Motto, or deTice--one of the secondary meanings of the French 
word. 

t Thus in the first edition. Malone considers it a misprint, and 
substitutes guiltless. Boswell and Mr. Dyce reject the alteration. 
The meaning seems to be that, after reproaching herdelf for the 
disgrace she has brought upon her husband, Lucrece suddenly re- 
members that for her husband's honour she admitted the visit of 
Tarquin. 
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Or tyrant folly lurk in gentle breasts ; * , 

Or kings be breakers of their own behests? 

But no perfection is so absolute,t 

That some impurity doth not pollute. 

* The aged man, that coffers up his gold, 

Is plagued with cramps, and gouts, and painful fits, 
And scarce hath eyes his treasure to behold; 
But like still-pining Tantalus he sits, 
And useless bams j: the harvest of his wits; 
Having no other pleasure of his gain. 
But torment that it cannot cure his pain. 

' So then he hath it, when he cannot use it. 
And leaves it to be mastered by his young; 
Who in their pride do presently abuse it : 
Their father was too weak, and they too strong, 
To hold their cursM-blessM fortune long. 

The sweets we wish for turn to loathld sours, 
Even in the moment that we call them ours. 

* Unruly blasts wait on the tender spring; 
Unwholesome weeds take root with precious flowers; 
The adder hisses where the sweet birds sing; 
What virtue breeds iniquity devours : 

We have no good that we can say is ours, 
But ill-annexed Opportunity 
Or kills his life, or else his quality. 



• Why shonld degrading wickedness lark in the breasts of the well- 
bom. 

t Complete. Frequently used in the sense of perfect: — 
May seem as shy» as grave, as just, as absolute, 
As angels. — Meas.for Meaa, y. i. 
Thou wouldst make an absolute courtier. 

Merry Wwea of mndsor, iii. 3. 
This Philoten contends in skill 
With absolute Marina.— Pericto, iy.— Goweb. 
Believe me an absolute gentleman. — Hamlet, v. a. 
X Gamers up. 
8HAS8PEASB. 8 
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* O, Opportunity! thy guilt is great : 

'Tis thou that execut'st the traitor's treason ; 

Thou sett'st the wolf where he the lamb may get; 

Whoever plots the sin, thou 'point'st the season; 
'Tis thou that spum'st at right, at law, at reason; 
And in thy shady cell, where none can spy him, 
Sits Sin, to seize the souls that wander by him. 

' Thou mak'st the vestal violate her oath; 

Thou blow'st the fire when temperance is thawed ; 

Thou smotherest honesty, thou murderest troth; 

Thou foul abettor ! thou notorious bawd ! 

Thou plantest scandal, and displacest laild. 
Thou ravisher, thou traitor, thou false thief, 
Thy honey turns to gall, thy joy to grief 1 

' Thy secret pleasure turns to open shame; 

Thy private feasting to a public fast; 

Thy smoothmg* tides to a ragged name: 

Thy sugared tongue to bitter wormwood taste : 

Thy violent vanities can never last. 
How comes it then, vile Opportunity, 
Being so bad, such numbera seek for thee 

* When wilt thou be the humble suppliant's friend. 
And bring him where his suit may be obtained? 
When wilt thou sortt an hour great strifes to end, 
Or free that soul which wretchedness hath chained 1 
Give physic to the sick, ease to the pained? 

The poor, lame, blind, halt, creep, cry out for thee; 

But they ne'er meet with Opportunity. 

' The patient dies while the physician sleeps ; 
The orphan pines while the oppressor feeds; 
Justice is feasting whUe the widow weeps ; 



• Flattering, 
t Choose:— 

I'll sort some other time to Tisit 70a.— i Henry V. 11.^3. 
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Advice is sporting while infection breeds;* 
Thou grant'st no time for charitable deedsu 

Wrath, envy, treason, rape, and murder's ra^^es, 
The heinous hours wait on them as their pages. 

* When Truth and Virtue have to do with thee, 
A thousand crosses keep them from thy aid ; 
They buy thy help : but Sin ne'er gives a fee, 
He gratis comes; and thou art weU appayed^t 
As well to hear as grant what he hath said : 

My Collatine would else have come to me 
When Tarquin did, but he was stayed by thee. 

* Guilty thou art of murder and of theft; 
Guilty of perjury and subornation ; 
Guilty of treason, forgery, and shift; 
Guilty of incest, that abomination : 

An accessary, by thine inclination. 

To all sins past, and all that are to come. 
From the creation to the general doom. 

'Misshapen Time, copesmatej: of ugly night, 
Swift subtle post, carrier of grisly care; 
Eater of youth, false slave to false delight. 
Base watch of woes, sin's packhorse, virtue's snare; 
Thou nursest all, and murderest all that are. 
O, hear me then, injurious, shifting Timet 
Be guilty of my death, since of my crime. 

* Why hath thy servant. Opportunity, 
Betrayed the hours thou gaVst me to repose? 
Cancelled my fortunes, and enchained me 
To endless date of never-ending woesi 
Tune's office is to fine§ the hate of foes; 



* The oonncUlors and advisen of the state indulging in pleasnret 
and amusements while pestilence is spreading amongst tiie people, 
t From the old verb apayen, to please, to satisfy :— 
Therwith was Ferkyn apayed, 
And preised hem faste. — Piers Ploughman, 
X Cknnpaoion or friend. $ To finish, to put an end to. 

8— a 
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To eat up errors by opinion bred, 
Not spend the dowry of a lawful bed. 

' Time's glory is to calm contending kings; 
To unmaak ^Isehood, and bring truth to light ; 
To stamp the seal of time in aged things; 
To wake the mom, and sentinel the night ; 
To wrong the wronger till he render right;* 

To ruinate proud buildings with thy hours ; 

And smear with dust their glittering, golden towers; 

*To fill with worm-holes stately monuments; 
To feed oblivion with decay of things ; 
To blot old books, and alter their contents ; 
To pluck the quills from ancient ravens' wings ; 
To dry the old oak's sap, and cherish springs ; t 

To spoil antiquities of hammered steel ; 

And turn the giddy round of Fortune's wheel; 

'To show the beldam daughters of her daughter; 
To make the child a man, the man a child; 
To slay the tiger that doth live by slaughter; 
To tame the unicorn and lion wild ; 
To mock the subtle, in themselves beguiled; 



* Dr. Fanner proposes to read — 

To wring the wronger till he render right ; 
bnt this woald spoil both euphony and meaning. The line means — 
that time ultimately takes retribution on the wronger, by dealing with 
him as he has dealt with others, till, finom the pressure of ipjustice upon 
himself, he is compelled to render back justice to those he has wronged. 

t This expression has occasioned considerable speculation. War- 
burton thinks that to * cherish springs' is not the function of time 
intended to be implied, bnt the reverse, and suggests to * tarish springs,* 
».e., to dry them up, from the French, tarir. Dr. Johnson thinks 
Shakspeare wrote * perish springs ;* a reading illustrated by Dr. Farmer 
from an example in The MaUTs lYoffedy, where the word perish is used 
in an active sense. Malone sees no necessity for tampering with the 
text, since all the operations of time here described are not destructiy^ ; 
and, accepting the word springs in the sense of shoots or buds, in 
wliich sense it was frequently used (see ante^ p. 5i). he thinks the 
signification to be, that it is the office of time on the one hand to dry 
up the sap of the old trees, and on the other to cherish young buds of 
shoots. 
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To cheer the ploughman with increased oropsy 
And waste huge stones with little water-drops. 

' Why work'st thou mischief in thy pilgrimage, 
Unless thou couldst return to make amends) 
One poor retiring* minute in an age 
Would purchase thee a thousand thousand friends, 
Lending him wit, that to bad debtors lends. 

O, this dread night, wouldst thou one hour come hack, 
I could preyent this storm, and shun thy wrack! 

' Thou ceaseless lackey to eternity, 
With some mischance cross Tarquin in his flight; 
Devise extremes beyond extremity, 
To make him curse this cursed, crimefal night: 
Let ghastly shadows his lewd eyes aflright ; 
And the dire thought of his committed evil, 
Shape every btish a hideous, shapeless deviL 

* Disturb his hours of rest with restless trances; 

Affiict him in his bed with bedrid groans; 

Let there bechance him pitifcd mischabces, 

To make him moan, but pity not his moans; 

Stone him with hardened hearts, harder thsm stones; 
And let mild women to him lose their mildness. 
Wilder to him than tigers in their wildness. 

' Let him have time to tear his curlM hair ;t 
Let him have time against himself to rave; 
Let him have time of Time's help to despair; 



* Seturning. 

t She shunned 

The wealthy ovarlhd darlings of our nation. — OtheUo, 1. », 
This now common fashion, observes Malone, is always mentioned by 
Shaketpeare as a distinguishing characteristic of a person of rank. Not 
mlways. It was rather the mark of vanity and pretension : — 
Lear, What hast thou been ? 

Edgar. A serving-man, proud in heart and mind ; that curled my 
hair; wore gloves in my cap, served the lost of my mistress* heart, &o. 

Lear, ill. 4. 
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Let him have time to live a loathM akye; 

Let him have time a beggar^s orts* to crave; 
And time to see one that by ahns doth Hve, 
Disdain to him disdained scraps to give. 

' Let him have time to see his friends his foes^ 

And merry fools to mock at him resort; 

Let him have time to mark how slow time goes 

In time of sorrow, and how swift and short 

His time of folly and his time of sport : 
And ever let his unrecalling crime f 
Have time to wail the abusing of his time. 

' O Time, thou tutor both to good and bad. 

Teach me to curse him that thou taught'st this ill ! 

At his own shadow let the thief run mad, 

Himself himself seek every hour to kill 1 

Such wretched hands such wretched blood should spill I 
For who so base would such an office have 
As slanderous death's-man!^ to so base a slave? 

' The baser is he, coming from a king, 
To shame his hope with deeds degenerata 
The mightier man, the mightier is the thing 
That miakes him honoured, or begets him hate; 
For greatest scandal waits on greatest state. 

The moon being clouded, presently is missed; 

But Httle stars may hide them when they list. 

' The crow may bathe his coal-black wings in imire, 

And unperceived fly with the filth away; 

But if the like the snow-white swan desire, 

The stain upon his silver down will stay. 

Poor grooms are sightless night, kings glorious day. 



• Fragments, refUse. t A crime that oannot be recalled. 

X Executioner: — 

And I Bhonld lob the deathsman of his fee. 

a Hemy FI. iU. ». 

I am only sorry 

He had no other deathsman. — Lear^ iv. 6, 
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Gnats are unnoted wheresoe'er they fly, 
But eagles gazed upon with every eye. 

' Out, idle words, servants to shallow fools ! 

Unprofitable sounds, weak arbitrators ! 

Busy yourselves in skill-contending schools; 

Debate where leisure serves with dull debaters ; 

To trembling clients be you mediators : 
For me, I force not argument a straw,* 
Since that my case is past the help of law. 

* In vain I rail at Opportunity, 

At Time, at Tarquin, and uncheerftd night ; 

In vain I cavil with my infamy; 

In vain I spurn at my confirmed despite ; 

This helpless smoke of words doth me no right. 
The remedy indeed to do me good, 
Is to let forth my foul, defilM blood. 

* Poor hand, why quiver'st thou at this decree? 
Honour thyself to rid me of this shame : 

For if I die, my honour lives in thee; 
But if I live, thou liVst in my defame : 
Since thou couldst not defend thy loyal dame. 
And wast afeard to scratch her wicked foe. 
Kill both thyself and her for yielding so.' 

This said, from her betumbled couch she starteth, 
To find some desperate insti*ument of death : 
But this no slaughter-house no tool imparteth, 
To make more vent for passage of her breath, 
Which, thronging through her lips, so vanisheth 
As smoke from ^tna, that in air consumes, 
Or that which from discharge cannon fumes. 

' In vain,' quoth she, * I live, and seek in vain 
Some happy mean to end a hapless life. 
I feared by Tarquin's falchion to be slain, 



* I care not for argnment a straw. 
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Tet for the sel&ame purpose seek a knife : 
But when I feaxed, I was a loyal wife; 
So am I now. — O, no, that cannot be : 
Of that true type hath Tarquin rifled me. 

* O, that is gone, for which I sought to live ; 

And therefore now I need not fear to die : 

To clear this spot by death, at least I give 

A badge of fame to slander's livery;* 

A dying life to living infamy. 

Poor, helpless help, the treasure stolen away, 
To bum the guiltless casket where it lay! 

' "Well, well, dear CoUatine, thou shalt not know 
The stained taste of violated troth ; 
I will not wrong thy true affection so, 
To flatter thee with an infringed oath : 
This bastard graff shall never come to growth : 
He shall not boast, who did thy stock pollute. 
That thou art doting father of his fruit : 

^ Nor shall he smile at thee in secret thought, 
Nor laugh with his companions at thy state; 
But thou shalt know thy interest was not bought 
Basely with gold, but stolen from forth thy gate. 
For me, I am the mistress of my fate ; 

And with my trespass never will dispense, 
Till life to death acquit my forced offence. 

' I will not poison thee with my attaint, 
Nor fold my fault in cleanly-coined excuses; 
My sable ground of sin I will not paint, 

* The practice of menial seryants wearing liveries and badges is 
alluded to 80 far back as the statutes of Richard II. The badge was 
the device, crest, or arms of the master, on a separate piece of cloth, or 
sometimes silyer, worn in the form of a shield on the left sleeve. The 
colour of the livery was generally blue. Lords, knights, esquires, and 
squires of the body, in the household of Edward IV., were required to 
wear a collar of the King's livery about their necks, and, in case of 
omission, the squires were fined a week's wages. In this reign the 
terms liveries and badges were synonymous. 
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To hide the truth of this false night's abusies: 
My tongue shall utter all ; mine eyes, like sluices, 
As from a mountain-spring that feeds a dale, 
Shall gush pure streams to purge my impure tale.' 

By this, lamenting Philomel had ended 
The well-tuned warble of her nightly sorrow ; 
And solemn night with slow-sad gait descended 
To ugly hell ; when, lo, the blushing morrow 
Lends light to all feir eyes that Hght will borrow : 
But cloudy Lucrece Barnes herself to see, 
And therefore still in night would cloistered be. 

Bevealing day through every cranny spies, 

And seems to point her out where she sits weeping; 

To whom she sobbing speaks : — * O eye of eyes, 

"Why pryest thou through my window] leave thy 

peeping : 
Mock with thy tickling beams eyes that are sleeping : 
Brand not my forehead with thy piercing light. 
For day hath nought to do what's done by night.' 

Thus cavils she with everything she sees. 
True grief is fond* and testy as a child. 
Who, wayward once, his mood with nought agrees. 
Old woes, not infant sorrows, bear them mild : 
Continuance tames the one ; the other wild, 
Like an unpractised swimmer plunging still, 
With too much labour drowns for want of skill. 

So she, deep-drench^ in a sea of care. 
Holds disputation with each thing she views, 
And to herself all sorrow doth compare : 
No object but her passion's strength renews; 
And as one shifts, another straight ensued : 

Sometime her grief is dumb, and hath no words ; 

Sometime 'tis mad, and too much talk affords. 



» Foolish. 
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The little birds, that tune their moming^s J07, 
Make her moans road with their sweet melody : 
For mirth doth search the bottom of annoy; 
Sad souls are slain in merry company; 
Grief best is pleased with griefs society. 
True sorrow then is feelingly sufficed. 
When with like semblance it is sympathised. 

*Tis double death to drown in ken of shore ; 

He ten times pines, that pines beholding food ; 

To see the salve doth make the wound ache more ; 

Great grief grieves most at that would do it good ; 

Deep woes roll forward like a gentle flood, 

Who,* being stopped, the bounding banks o'erflows : 
Grief dallied with nor law nor limit knows. 

' You mocking birds,' quoth she, ' your tunes entomb 
Within your hollow-swelling, feathered breasts, 
And in my hearing be you mute and dumb ! 
(My restless discord loves no stops nor rests; 
A woful hostess brooks not merry guests) 

Belish your nimble notes to pleasing t ears ; 

Distress likes dumps,} when time is kept with tears. 

' Come, Philomel, that sing'st of ravishment, 
Make thy sad grove in my dishevelled hair. 
As the dank earth weeps at thy languishment^ 
So I at each sad strain will strain a tear,' 
And with deep groans the diapason blear: 
For burthen-wise I'll hum on Tarquin still, 
While thou on Tereus descant'st, better skill : § 



» Properly which, instances in which who is gubstitated for which, 
which for who, who for whom, &Cm occur so often that it i> sufficient 
to notice generally the prevalence of these ungrammatical usages. 

t Pleased. t Melancholy songs. 

i With better sldll. Philomela, the daughter of Pandion, King of 
-Athens, ravished by Tereus, the husband of her sister, Progne, was 
turned into a nightingale, her sister into a swallow, and Tereus into a 
lapwing. The story is told by Ovid, MeUm, vi. 
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^ And whiles against a thorn thou bear'st thy part; 

To keep thy sharp woes waking, wretched I, 

To imitate thee well, against my heart 

Will £.:s. a sharp knife, to affright mine eye ; 

Who, if it wink, shall thereon fell and die.* 
These means, as £rets upon an instrument, 
Shall tune our heart-strings to true languishment : 

* And for, poor bird, thou sing'st not in the day, 
As shaming any eye should thee behold, 

Some dark, deep desert, seated from the way. 
That knows not parching heat nor freezing cold, 
We will find out ; and there we will unfold 

To creatures stem sad tunes, to change their kinds : 
Since men prove beasts, let beasts bear gentle minds/ 

As the poor frighted deer, that stands at gaze^ 

Wildly determining which way to fly; 

Or one encompassed with a winding maze^ 

That cannot tread the way out reaodly ; 

So with herself is she in mutiny. 

To live or die which of the twain were better. 
When life is shamed, and Death Reproach's debtor.t 

* To kill myself,' quoth she; 'alack! what were it, 
But with my body my poor soul's pollution) 
They that lose half, with greater patience bear it, 
Thaji they whose whole is swallowed in confusion. 
That mother tries a merciless conclusion, j; 

Who, having two sweet babes, when death takes one, 
Will slay the other, and be nurse to none. 

' My body or my soul, which was the dearer? 
When the one pure, the other made divine : 
Whose love of either to myself was nearer? 



* The conBtniotioii of this passage is involyed fh>m inattention to 
the antecedent, and the sabstitution of who for which. 

t Whether is it better to live or die when disgrace has fallen upon 
OS ; death is a debt due to self-reproach. 

X Ck>me to a merciless determination. 
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When both were kept for heaven and Collatine. 

Ah me ! the bark peeled from the lofty pine, j 

His leaves will wither, and his sap decay ; j 

So must my soul, her bark being peeled away. 

'Her house is sacked, her quiet interrupted; , 

Her mansion battered by the enemy; . 

Her sacred temple spotted, spoiled, corrupted, ' 

Grossly engirt with daring infamy : 

Then let it not be called impiety. 

If in this blemished fort I make some hole. 
Through which I may convey this troubled souL 

' Yet die I will not, till my Collatine 
Have heard the cause of my untimely death; 
That he may vow, in that sad hour of mine, 
Bevenge on him that made me stop my breath. 
My stained blood to Tarquin T\\ bequeath ; 

Which, by him tainted, shall for him be spent; 

And, as his due, writ in my testament. 

' My honour Pll bequeath unto the knife 

That wounds my body so dishonoured. 

'Tis honour to deprive dishonoured life ; 

The one will live, the other being dead : 

So of shame's ashes shall my fame be bred; 
For in my death I murder shameful scorn : 
My shame so dead, mine honour is new-bom. 

' Dear lord of that dear jewel I have lost. 
What legacy shall I bequeath to theel 
My resolution, love, shsSl be thy boast, 
By whose example thou revenged mayst be. 
How Tarquin must be used, read it in me: 

Myself, thy friend, will kill myself, thy foe ; 

And, for my sake, serve thou false Tarquin so. 

' This brief abridgment of my will I make : — 
My soul and body to the skies and ground; 
My resolution, husband, do thou take; 
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Mine honour be the knife's, that makes my wound; 

My shame be his that did my fajne confound; 
And all my fame that lives, disbursed be 
To those that live, and think no shame of me. 

* Thou, Collatine, shalt oversee this will :* 
How was I overseen that thou shalt see it ! 
My blood shall wash the slander of mine ill ; 
My life's foul deed, my life's fair end shall free it. 
Faint not, faint heart, but stoutly say, ' So be it.' 

Yield to my hand; my hand shall conquer thee; 

Thou dead, both die, and both shall victors be.' 

This plot of death when sadly she had laid, 
And wiped the brinish pearl from her bright eyes, 
With untuned tongue she hoarsely called her maid, 
"Whose swift obedience to her mistress hies; 
For fleet-winged duty with thought's feathers flies, t 
Poor Lucrece' cheeks unto her maid seem so 
As winter meads, when sun doth melt their snow. 

Her mistress she doth give demure good-morrow. 

With soft-slow tongue, true mark of modesty; 

And sorts j: a sad look to her lady's sorrow; 

(For why] her fiice wore sorrow's livery) 

But durst not ask of her audaciously 

Why her two suns were cloud-eclipsed so. 
Nor why her fair cheeks overwashed with woe : 

But as the earth doth weep, the sun being set, 
Each flower moistened like a melting eye; 
Even so the maid with swelling drops 'gan wet 
Her circled eyne, enforced by sympathy 
Of those fiedr suns, set in her mistress' sky, 

* Meaning that Collatine should be the executor of her wishes to 
see that they were carried into effect. The term overseers was some- 
times applied to executors, and sometimes orerseers were appointed 
in addition to the executors, although they had no legal power. 

t Set feathers to thy heels, 

And fly like thought. — Xing John, ir. a. 
t See note, cmte, p. 1 14. 
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Wlio in a salt-wayed ocean quench their light, 
Which makes the maid weep like a dewj night. 

A pretty while these pretty creatures stand. 
Like iyory conduits coral cisterns filling : 
One justly weeps; the other takes in hand 
No cause, but company, of her drops spilling: 
Their gentle sex to weep are often willing; 

Grieving themselves to guess at others' smarts; 

And then they drown their eyes, or break their hearts: 

For men have marble, women waxen minds, 
And therefore are they formed as marble will;* 
The weak oppressed, the impression of strange kinds 
Is formed in them by force, by fraud, or skill : 
Then call them not the authors of their ill, 
No more than wax shall be accounted evil, 
Wherein is stamped the semblance of a devil. 

Their smoothness, like a goodly champaign plain^ 
Lays open all the little worms that creep : 
In men, as in a rough-grown grove, remain 
Cave-keeping evils that obscurely deep. 
Through crystal walls each little mote will peep : 
Though men can cover crimes with bold, stem looks, 
Poor women's faces are their own &ults' books. 

No man inveigh against the withered flower, 
But chide rough winter that the flower hath killed I 
Not that devoured, but that which doth devour, 
Is worthy blame. O, let it not be hildt 
Poor women's faults, that they are so fulfilled j: 

« Tbe meaning is a little obscure. The minds of women being wax, 
are susceptible of any impression the harder marble maj choose to 
Wke upon them : — 

How easy is it for the proper false 

In women's waxen hearts to set their forms I 

t The old form of held. The Elizabethan poets availed themselves 
at will of all these forms to help their rhymes, their metre, or their 
verbal oonoeito. X LUeraUy fiUed fulL 
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With men's abuses : those proud lords, to blame, 
Make weak-made women tenants to their shame. 

The precedent whereof in Lucrece view, 
Assailed by night with circumstances strong 
Of present death, and shame that might ensue 
By that her death, to do her husband wrong : 
Such danger to resistance did belong, 

That dying fear through all her body spread; 

And who cannot abuse a body dead) 

By this, mild patience bid fair Lucrece speak 
To the poor coimterfeit* of her complaining! 

* My girl,' quoth she, ' on what occasion break 
Those tears from thee, that down thy cheeks are raining? 
If thou dost weep for grief of my sustaining, 

Know, gentle wench, it small avails niy mood : 
If tears could help^ mine own would do me good. 

* But tell me, girl, when went* — (and there she stayed 
Till after a deep groan) * Tarquin from hence f 

^ Madam, ere I was up,' replied the maid ; 

* The more to blame my sluggard negligence : 
Tet with the fault I thus far can dispense : — 

Myself was stirring ere the break of day ; 
And, ere I rose, was Tarquin gone away. 

* But, lady, if your maid may be so bold. 
She would request to know your heaviness.' 

* O, peace!' quoth Lucrece : ' if it should be told. 
The repetition cannot make it less; 

For more it is than I can well express : 
And that deep torture may be called a hell, 
When more is felt than one hath power to telL 

* Gk), get me hither paper, ink, and pen : — 
Tet save that labour, for I have them here. 
What should I say 1 — one of my husband's men 

* Copy. The word origiD&Uj implied any portrait or statae that 
proented a UkeneM. 
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Bid thou be ready, by and by, to bear 

A letter to my lord, my love, my dear : 
Bid him with speed prepare to carry it : 
The cause craves haste, and it will soon be writ.* 

Her maid is gone, and she prepares to write. 

First hovering o'er the paper with her quill : 

Conceit and grief an eager combat fight ; 

What wit sets down, is blotted straight with will ; 

This is too curious-good, this blunt and ill : 
Much like a press of people at a door, 
Throng her inventions, which shall go before. 

At last she thus begins: — ' Thou worthy lord 
Of that unworthy wife that greetedi thee, 
Health to thy person ! next vouchsafe to afford 
(If ever, love, thy Lucrece thou wilt see) 
Some present speed to come and visit me : 
So I commend me from our house of grief: 
My woes are tedious, though my words are brie£' 

Here folds she up the tenor of her woe, 

Her certain sorrow writ uncertainly. 

By this short schedule Collatine may know 

Her grief, but not her griefs true quality : 

She dares not thereof make discovery; 

Lest he should hold it her own gross abuse, 

Ere she with blood had stained her stained excuse. 

Besides, the life and feeling of her passion 
She hoards, to spend when he is by to hear her; 
When sighs, and groans, and tears may grace the &8hion 
Of her disgrace, the better so to clear her 
From that suspicion which the world might bear her. 
To shun this blot, she would not blot the letter 
With words, till action might become them better. 

To see sad sights moves more than hear them told; 
For then the eye interprets to the ear 
The heavy motion* that it doth behold 

* Dumb show. 
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When every part a part of woe doth bear, 

'Tis but a part of sorrow that we hear : 

Deep sounds make lesser noise than shallow fords;* 
And sorrow ebbs, being blown with wind of words. 

Her letter now is sealed, and on it writ, — 
* At Ardea, to my lord, with more than haste :' 
The post attends, and she delivers it. 
Charging the sour-faced groom to hie as fast 
As lagging fowls before the northern blasts 

Speed more than speed but dull and slow she deems : 

Ibctremity still urgeth such extremes. 

The homely villein t courtesies to her low; 
And blushing on her, with a steadfast eye 
Beceives the scroll, without or yea or no. 
And forth with bashful innocence doth hia 
But they, whose guilt within their bosoms lie. 

Imagine every eye beholds their blame; 

For Lucrece thought he blushed to see her shame; 

When, silly groom! Gk)d wot, it was defect 

Of spirit, Hfe, and bold audacity. 

Such harmless creatures have a true respect 

To talk in deeds,:^ while others saucily 

Promise more speed, but do it leisurely : 
Even so, this pattern of the wom^ut age 
Fawned honest looks, but laid no words to gage. 

* Steevens and Malone think it probable that Shakspeare wrote 
« deep floods/ In one of his reasons for doubting the integrity of the 
t«xt« Malone commits an oversight. He says that this trite comparison 
between deep and shallow water always has reference to rivers, and 
not to the 8ea« where alone sounds or soundings can be taken. As- 
suming, therefore^ that Shakspeare must hare alluded to a river, he 
concludes that the word is a mistake, there being no sounds in rivers. 
Bat it is clear from the following line that Shakspeare distinctly intended 
to refer to the sea. The text is quite correct as it stands. Sounds does 
not mean soundings. A sound is a narrow strait of water between the 
main land and an isle, or connecting two seas, and is properly contrasted 
with a shallow ford. t Slave. 

X Speaking in deeds, and deedless in bis tongue. 

JMhu and Cra, iv. 5. 

BHAKBFBABB. 9 
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His kindled duty kindled her mistrnsty 

That two red Brea in both their hyo&a l^azed; 

She thought he blushed, as knowing Tarquin's lust; 

And, blu^iing with him, wistly* on him gazed; 

Her earnest eye did make him more amazed : 

The more she saw the blood his cheeks replenish, 
The more she thought he spied in her some blemisL 

But long she thinks till he return again, 
And yet the duteous TBSsal scarce is gone. 
The weary time she cannot entertain, 
For now 'tis stale to sigh, to weep, and groan. 
So woe hath wearied woe, moan tirM moan. 
That she her plaints a little while doth stay. 
Pausing for means to mourn some newer way. 

At last, she calls to mind where hangs a piece 
Of skilful painting, made for Priam's Troy ; 
Before the which is drawn t the power of Greece, 
For Helen's rape the city to destroy, 
Threatening cloud-kissing Ilion with annoy; 
Which the conceited % painter drew so proud. 
As heaven, it seemed, to kiss the turrets bowed. 

A thousand lamentable objects there. 
In scorn of Nature, Art gave lifeless life : 
Many a dry drop seemed a weeping tear. 
Shed for the slaughtered husband by the wife : 
The red blood reeked to show the painter's strife ; 
And dying eyes gleamed forth their ashy lights, 
Like dying coals burnt out in tedious nights. 

There might you see the labouring pioneer 
Begrimed with sweat, and smeared all with dust ; 
And from the towers of Troy there would appear 
The very eyes of mCTL through loopholes thrust. 
Gazing upon the Greeks with little lust. 



* Wistfully. t Drawn out. % Ingenious, fandM. 
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Such sweet observHnce in this work was bad, 
That one might see those &.r-off eyes look sad. 

In great commanders grace and majesty 
Tou might behold, triumphing in their &ces; 
In youth, quick bearing and dexterity; 
And here and there the painter interlaces 
Pale cowards, marching on with trembling paces; 
Which heartless peasants did so well resemble, 
That one would swear hesaw themquake and tremble. 

In Ajax and Ulysses, 0, what art 

Of physiognomy might one behold ! 

The face of either 'ciphered either's heart ; 

Their &ce their manners most expressly told : 

In Ajax' eyes blunt rage and rigour rolled; 
But the mild glance that sly Ulysses lent, 
Showed deep regard and smiling government, 

There pleading might you see grave Nestor stand. 
As 'twere encouragiDg the Greeks to fight ; 
Making such sober action with his hand, 
That it beguiled attention, charmed the sight. 
In speech, it seemed, his beard, all silver white. 
Wagged up and down ; and from his lips did fly 
Thin win(Hng breath, which puirled* up to the sky. 

About him were a press of gaping faces, 
Which seemed to swallow up his sound advice; 
All jointly listening, but with several graces, 
As if some mermaid did their ears entice; 
Some high, some low, the painter was so nice : 
The scalps of many, almost hid behind. 
To jump up higher seemed, to mock the mind. 

* Ascended in circles. The meaning of the word pnrl — a circle 
formed by the running of water, without reference to sound — is 
established in the following lines, quoted by Malone: — 

Whose stream an easy breath doth seem to blow ; 
Which on the sparkling grayel runs in purles, 
As though the waves had been of silver curies. 

9-3 
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Here one man's hand leaned on another's head. 
His nose being shadowed by his neighbour's ear; 
Here one, being thronged, bears ba^ all bollen* and 
Another, smothered, seems to peltt and swear: [red; 
And in their rage such signs of rage they bear, 
As, but for loss of Nestor's golden words. 
It seemed they would debate j; with angry swords: 

For much imaginary work was there; 
Conceit deoeitM, so compact, so kind,§ 
That for Achilles' image stood his spear. 
Griped in an arm^ hand; himself, behind, 
Was left unseen, save to the eye of mind : 

A hand, a foot, a fiw^e, a leg, a head, 

Stood for the whole to be imaginM : 

And from the walls of strong-besiegM Troy, 
When their brave hope, bold Hector, marched to field, 
Stood many Trojan mothers, sharing joy 
To see their youthful sons bright weapons wield; 
And to their hope they such odd action yield, 
That, through their light joy, seemed to appear 
like bright things stained, a kind of heavy fear: 

And, from the strond of Dardan, where they fought, 
To Simois' reedy banks the red blood ran. 
Whose waves to imitate the battle sought 
With swelling ridges; and their ranks began 
To break upon the geJlM shore, and than 
Retire again, till, meeting greater ranks, 
They join, and shoot their foam at Simois' banks. 

To this well-painted piece is Lucrece come, 
To find a face where all distress is steled ; || 
Many she sees, where cares have carvM some; 



• Swollen. t Bage. 

t In the seme of bate, strife or contention. § NatnraL 

1^ AcconHpg to some oonunentatora, this word is ftom the old rerb 
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But none, where all distress and dolour dwelled. 

Till she despairing Hecuba beheld, 

Staring on Priain's wonnds with her old eyes, 
Which bleeding under Fyrrhus* proud foot lies. 

In her the painter had anatomised 
Time's ruin, beauty's wreck, and grim care's reign : 
Her cheeks with chaps and wrinUes were disguised; 
Of what she was no semblance did remain : 
Her blue blood, changed to black in every vein. 
Wanting the spring that those shrunk pipes had fed, 
Showed life imprisoned in a body dead. 

On this sad shadow Lucrece spends her eyes,* 
And shapes her sorrow to the beldam's woes. 
Who nothing wants to answer her but cries, 
And bitter words to ban her cruel foes: 
The painter was no god to lend her those; 

And therefore Lucrece swears he did her wrong, 
To give her so much grief, and not a tongue. 

' Poor instrument,' quoth she, ' without a sound, 
m tune thy woes with my lamenting tongue; 
And drop sweet balm in Priam's painted 'wound j 
And rail on Pyrrhus that hath done him wrong; 
And with my tears quench Troy, that bums so long; 
And with my knife scratch out the angry eyes 
Of all the Greeks that are thine enemies. 



itdlf to fix; but fai that ease It should hare been * stelled.* The word 
is open to many ooi^ectiires ; but the most probable is that it was 
intended for * steeled,* which Shakspeare has «sed in a similar appli- 
cation elsewhere. 



Most spend their months, when what thej seem to threaten 
Bans far before them. — Henry V. ii. 4. 

He will spend his mouth, and promise, like Brabler the honnd. 

TnMM and Onn. y. 1. 

Spend that Uss 

Which is mjr hearen to hare.^— wintoiy oad Ckiopatank, r. »• 
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* Show me the strumpet that began this stir, 
That with mj nails her beantj I maj tear : 
Thy heat of lust, fond Paris, did incur 

ThLs load of wrath that burning Troy doth bear; 

Thy eye kindled the fire that bumeth here : 
And here in Troy, for trespass of thine eye. 
The sire, the son, the dame, and daughter die. 

'•Why should the private pleasure of some one 
Become the public plague of many mol* 
Let sin, alone committed, light alone 
Upon his head that hath transgressed so. 
Let guiltless souls be freed from guilty woe. 

For one*s offence why should so many &11, 

To plague a private sin in generall 

* Lo, here weeps Hecuba, here Priam dies. 

Here manly Hector fidnts, here Troilus swounds;t 
Here friend by friend in bloody channel lies, 
And friend to friend gives unadvisM| wounds, 
And one man's lust these many lives confounds. 
Had doting Priam checked his son's desire, 
Troy had been bright with fame, and not with fire.' 

Here feelingly she weeps Troy's painted woes : 

For sorrow, like a heavy-hanging bell. 

Once set on ringing, with his own weight goes; 

« More. 

t Swoons. The word is still used in some of the proTindal dialects. 

i Unintentional, unpremeditated. Malone observes that advioe 
formerlf meant knowledge* and that the interpretation of this passage 
Is that friends wound Mends not knowing each other. This is inac- 
curate. The word, in one sense, meant information — oonreyedor 
receiyed; as, *I shall advise him of it,' ».e., inform him of it ; or * I 
shall seek fhrther advice,' i. e., fiirther information. But this construc- 
tion, which includes the element of prudence or caution indispensable 
to the tall siiniiflcation of the term, is diiTerent ftom that which is ordi- 
narily understood by the word knowledge. The following example will 
Bufflciently illustrate the employment of the word in this acceptation :•— 
Advise me where I may have such a ladder. 

TuH> Oen. of Verona, iii. i. 
I. e., inform me where I can procure such a ladder. Innumerable 
examples of this kind may be found in Shakspeare and his contempo- 
raries. 
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Then little strength rings out the doleful knell: 
So Lucreoe, set^-work,* sad tales doth tell 
To pencilled pensiveness and coloured sorrow : 
Shelendsthem words, and she their looks dothborrow. 

She throws her eyes about the painting^t round, 
And whom she fbids forlorn, she doth lament : 
At last, she sees a wretched image bound, 
That piteous looks to Phrygian shepherds lent : 
His &ce, though full of cares, yet showed content : 
Onward to Troy with the blunt swains he goes, 
So mild, that Patience seemed to scorn his woes. 

In him the painter laboured with his skill 
To hide deceit, and give the harmless show 
An humble gait, calm looks, eyes wailing still, 
A brow unbent, that seemed to welcome woe; 
Cheeks, neither red nor pale, but mingled so. 
That blushing red no guilty instance J gare. 
Nor ashy pale the fear that false hearts have : 

But, like a constant and confirmM devil, 
He entertained a show so seeming just. 
And therein so ensconced§ his secret evil. 
That jealousy itself could not mistrust. 
False-creeping craft and perjury should thrust 



» Set at work:— 

traitors and bawds, how earnestly are you set a-workp and how 
111 requited. — TroUm and Cress.^ ▼. z. 

The phrase occurs frequently in Chaucer. The prefix a is indifferently 
nsed by the old writers for at^ as in this instance ; for to, as in much-€i- 
do; for on, as in a-Jbot; for q/; as in surnames, JohnrehOmmt ; and in 
some cases to augment the force of the expression ; while in others it 
is simply redundant. The employment of this particle as a prefix is 
now obsolete, except as a vulgarism ; but its antiquity shows that it is 
not an addition of modem introduction, but an old custom still linger- 
ing amongst the people. It appears to have been an Anglo-Saxon 
prefix, which Casaubon traces to the Greek, an opinion supported by 
Stephens in his Tkeaaunu. y 

t The edition of i6itf reads, * about the painted round.' The coUo- 
oation of the sentence is an inversion of ' She throws her eyes round 
about the painting.* 

X Evidence of guilt. 

1 Concealed, as behind a sconce, the defence work of a fort. 
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Into 80 bright a day sach bladc*&oed storms. 
Or blot wi^ hell-bom sin such saintlike forms. 

The well-skilled workman this mild image drew 
For perjured Sinon, whose enchanting story 
The credulous old Priam after slew ; 
Whose words, like wildfire, burnt the shining glory 
Of rich-built Ilion, that the skies were sorry, 
And littie stars shot from their fixM places, 
When their glass fell, wherein they viewed their faces. 

This picture she advisedly* perused. 
And chid the painter for his wondrous skill; 
Saying, some shape in Sinon's was abused. 
So fair a form lodged not a mind so ill : 
And still on him she gazed ; and, gazing still. 
Such signs of truth in his plain face she spied, 
That she concludes the picture was belied. 

* It cannot be,' quoth she, ' that so much guile' 
She would have said ' can lurk in such a look:' 
But Tarquin's shape came in her mind the while. 
And from her tongue, ' can lurk' from ' cannot' took: 
' It cannot be' she in that sense forsook. 

And turned it thus : — ' It cannot be, I find. 
But such a fikce should bear a wicked mind: 

* For even as subtle Sinon here is painted. 
So sober-sad, so weary, and so mild. 

As if with grief or travail he had fidnted. 
To me came Tarquin armM; so beguiled t 
With outward honesty, but yet defiled 



* Oareftally, or with deliberation. — See note, ante, p. 1 34. 
t CSovered with guile. The prefix be is nsed here in the same Bense 
as in heoatmed^ bedewed, bewail. It is proper toobsenre that the reading 
of the original edition is — 

To me came Tarqnin armM to begnild 
With outward honesty, ftc. 
The alteration to eo was made by Malone, who thought that to must 
be a misprint. This is, however, by no means certain. The prefix to 
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With inward vioe: as Priam him did cherish, 
So did I Tarqnin; so my Troy did perisL 

' Look, look, how listening Priam wets his eyes, 
To see those borrowed tears that Sinon sheds. 
Priam, why art thou old, and yet not wise) 
For every tear he flEills* a Trojan bleeds : 
His eye drops fire; no water thence proceeds r,,..^^ 
Those round, clear pearls of his, that move thy pity, 
Are balls of quenchless fire to hum thy city. 

' Such devils steal effects from lightless hell; 

For Sinon in his fire doth quake with cold; 

And in that cold, hot-burning fire doth dvell; 

These contraries such unity do hold. 

Only to flatter fools, and make them bold ; 

So Priam's trust false Sinon's tears doth flatter. 
That he finds means to bum his Troy with water.' 

Here, all enraged, such passion her assails, 
That patience is quite beaten from her breast : 
She tears the senseless Sinon with her nails, 
Comparing him to that unhappy guest. 
Whose deed hath made herself herself detest : 
At last, she smilingly with this gives o'er : — 

* Fool ! fool r quoth she ; * his wounds will not be sore.' 

Thus ebbs and flows the current of her sorrow, 
And time doth weary time with her complaining : 
She looks for night, and then she longs for morrow; 

WW often need to intensify, or extend, the meaning, m in to-torne, 
to-print ; and in tliis sense, which was here apparently intended, the 
original reading would he perfectly correct and intelligihle. — See note, 
Arte, p. 7*. 

* Drope, reiterated in the next line. There are many examples of 
the employment of fall as an aotiTe yerb, to let fkll, to make to fall, to 
strike dowBr— in which sense it is now obedlete : — 

Eaeh drop she fklls would prove a crocodile. 

Othdlo, iT. I. 
— — The eommon executioner 
Falls not the axe upon the humble neck, 
.Bvtam begs pftrdoa^4« Tw LUse a, Ui. S. 
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And both she thinks too long with her remaining: 
Short time seems long in sorrow's sharp sustaining. 

Though woe be heavy, yet it seldom deeps; 

And they that watcli^ see time how slow it creeps; 

Which all this time hath overalipped her thought^ 
That she with painted images hath q)ent : 
Being from the feeling of her own grief brought 
By deep surmise of others' detriment; 
Losing her woes in shows of discontent. 
It easeth some, though none it ever cured, 
To think their dolour others have endured. 

But now the mindful messenger, come back. 
Brings home his lord and other company; 
Who finds his Lucreoe clad in mourning black ; 
And round about her tear-distainM eye 
Blue circles streamed, like rainbows in the sky. 
These water-galls* in her dim element 
Foretel new storms to those already spent : 

Which when her sad-beholding husband s&w, 

Amazedly in her sad fiftce he stares : 

Her eyes, though sodf in tears, looked red and raw;{ 

Her lively colour killed with deadly cares. 

He hath no power to ask her how she hres ; 
But stood, like old acquaintance in a trance. 
Met far from home, wondering each other's chance. 

At last, he takes her by the bloodless hand. 
And thus begins : — ' What uncouth, § ill evQnt 
Hath thee be&Ilen, that thou dost trembling stand? 

* Watery appearances in the rainbow, 
t In the sense, probably, of eoddy — heavy, or sad. It seema to be 
used in the first of these meanings in the following passage : — 

Twice sod simplicity, bia oocius.-^O thou monster ignorance, how 
deformed dost thou look ! — Lov^s Labour Lost, iy. i. 

X And Marian's nose looks red and raw. — Jb, r. a. 
Since yet thy cicatrice looks raw and red. — BdnUei, It. 4. 
§ Unknown, strange. 

I am suipriskl with aa uncouth fear. — Tika Andnm, ii 4. 
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Sweet love, what spite hath thy fair colour spent? 
Why art thou thus attired in disocmtent? 

Unmask, dear dear, this moody heaviness; 
, And tell thy grief, that we may give redress.' 

Three times with sighs she gives her sorrow fire, 
Ere once she can discharge one word of woe : 
At length, addressed* to answer his desire. 
She .modestly prepares to let them know 
Her honour is ta'en prisoner by the foe; 
While Gollatine and his consorted lords^ 
With sad attention long to hear her words. 

And now this pale swan in her wateiT- nest 
Begins the sad dirge of her certain ending : 

* Few words/ quoth she, * shall fit the trespass best, 
Where no excuse can give the fault amending : 

In me more woes than words are now depending; 
And my lameniis would be drawn out too long, 
To tell them all with one poor tirM tongue. 

* Then be this all the task it hath to say : — 
Dear husband, in the interest of thy bed 

A stranger came, and on that pillow- lay. 
Where thou wast wont to rest thy weary head; 
And what wrong else may be imaginM 
By foul enforcement might be done to me, 
From that, alas I thy Lucrece is not free : 

' For in the dreadful dead of dark midnight. 
With shining falchion in my chamber came 
A creeping creature, with a flaming light, 
And softly cried, — * Awake, thou Roman dame^ 
And entertain my love; else lasting shame 



* Haying got ready to anawer his qaestionB. 

See, your guests approach : 

Address yourself to entertain them sprightly. 
And let's be red with mirth. — JVinter'a Tale, ir. 3. 
TumuB addressed his men to single fight. — Dbtdes. 
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On thee and thine this night I wiU inflict, 
If thou my love's desire do contradict. 

* ' For some hard-favoured groom of thine,' quoth h^ 

* Unless thou yoke thy liking to my will, 

m murder straight, and then 111 daughter thee. 
And swear I found you where you did fulfil 
The loathsome act of lust, and so did kill 

The lechers in their deed : this act will be 

My &me, and thy perpetual in&my.' 

* With this I did begin to start and cry. 
And then against my heart he set his sword, 
Swearing, unless I took all patiently, 

I should not live to speak another word : 
So should my shame still rest upon record; 
And never be forgot in mighty Rome 
The adulterate death of Lucrece and her groom. 

' Mine enemy was strong, my poor self weak. 
And far the weaker with so strong a fear: 
My bloody judge forbad my tongue to speak ; 
No right^ plea might ple^ for justice there : 
His scarlet lust came evidence to swear 

That my poor beauty had purloined his eyes; 

And when the judge is robbed, the prisoner dies. 

' O, teach me how to make mine own excuse I 

Or, at the least, this refuge let me find; 

Though my gross blood be stained with this abuse, 

Immaculate and spotless is my mind: 

That was not forced; that never was inclined 
To accessary yieldings; but still pure 
Doth in her poisoned closet yet endure.' 

Lo, here, the hopeless merchant of this loss, 

With head declined, and voice dammed up with woe, ' 

With sad-set eyes, and wretched arms across, 

From lips new-waxen pale begins to blow 

The. grief away, that stops his answer so : 
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But, wretched as he i% lie strives in vain : 

What he breathes out, his breath drinks up again. 

As through an arch the violent, roaring tide 
Outruns the eye that doth behold his haste; 
Tet in the eddy boundeth in his pride 
Back to the strait that forced him on so fiist; 
In rage sent out, recalled in rage, being past; 
Even so his sighs, his sorrows, make a saw, 
To push grief on, and back the same grief draw : 

Which speechless woe of his poor she attendeth. 
And his untimely frenzy thus awaketh : — 

* Dear lord, thy sorrow to my sorrow lendeth 
Another power: no flood by raining slaketh. 
My woe too sensible thy passion maketh 

More feeling-painful : let it then suffice 

To drown one woe, one pair of weeping eyes : 

'And for my sake, when I might charm thee so, 
For she that was thy Lucrece, — ^now attend me; 
Be suddenly revenged on iny foe. 
Thine, mine, his own; suppose thou dost defend me 
Erom what is past : the help that thou shalt lend me 

Gomes all too late; yet let the traitor die; 

For spariog justice feeds iniquity. 

* But ere I name him, you, fair lords,' quoth she. 
Speaking to those that came with Gollatine, 

' Shall plight your honourable faiths to me. 
With swift pui'suit to venge this wrong of mine; 
For 'tis a meritorious, &ir design. 

To chase injustice with revengeful arms : [harms.'* 
Knights, by their oaths, should right poor ladies' 

At this request, with noble disposition 
Each present lord began to promise aid. 
Am bound in knighthood to her imposition, 

* This anachronism — ^the introduction of the laws of ohiyaliy into a 
Boman story — is still more circumstantially carried out in the ensuing 
stanza. 
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Longing to hear the hateful foe bewrayed : * 
But she, that yet her sad task hath not said, 

The protesl^tion stops. 'O, speak/ quoth she; 

' How may this forced stain be wiped from me? 

' What is the quality of mine offence, 

Being constrained with dreadful circumstance? 

May my pure mind with the foul act dispense. 

My low-declined honour to advaaoe? 

May any terms acquit me from this chance? 

The poisoned fountain clears itself again ; 

And why not I from this oompellM stain?' 

With this, they all at once began to say. 
Her body's stain her mind untainted clears; 
While with a joyless smile she turns away 
The face, that map, which deep impression bears 
Of hard misfortune, carved in it with tears. 

' No, no,' quoth she : * no dame, hereafter living, 
By my excuse shall claim excuse's giving.' t 

Here, with a sigh, as if her heart would break. 
She throws forth Tarquin's name: ^ He, he,' she says; 
But more than ' he,' her poor tongue could not speak; 
Till, after many accents and delays. 
Untimely breathings, sick and short assays, 
She utters this : — ' He, he, fair lords, 'tis he. 
That guides this hand to give this wound to me.* 

Even here she sheathM in her harmless breast 
A harmfrd knife, that thence her soul unsheathed : 
That blow did bail it from the deep unrest 
Of that polluted prison where it breathed: 
Her contrite sighs unto the clouds bequeathed 

Her wingM sprite ; and through her wounds doth fly 
Life's lasting date from cancelled destiny. 

* Discovered, betrayed :—> 

He did bewray his practice. — LeoTt ii. i. 

t Malone traces this expression to a passage in Painter's PeUace of 
Pleawret i5<57. *Aa for my part, though I cleare myselfe of the 
offence, my body shall feel the punishment, for no unchaste or ill 
woman shall hereafter impute no dishonest act to Lucrece.* 
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Stone-still, astonished with ibis deadly deed. 

Stood Ccdlatine and all his lordly crew; 

Till Lucrece' father, that beholds her bleed, 

Himself on her self-slaughtered body threw; 

And from the purple fountain Brutus drew 
The murderous knife; and as it left the place, 
Her blood, in poor reveoge, held it in chase ; 

And bubbling from her breast, it doth divide 
In two slow rivers, that the crimson blood 
Circles her body in on every side. 
Who like a late-sacked island vastly* stood, 
Bare and unpeopled, in this fearfril flood. 

Some of her blood still pure and red remained; 

Andsomelookedblack, and that £dseTarquin stained. 

About the mourning and congeal^ face 
Of that black blood, a watery rigol t goes, 
Which seems to weep upon the tainted place : 
And ever since, as pitying Lucreoe* woes, 
Corrupted blood some watery token shows; 

And blood untainted still doth red abide. 

Blushing at that which is so putrefied: 

' Daughter, dear daughter,' old Lucretius cries, 
* That life was mine, which thou hast here deprived. 
If in the child the father's image lies. 
Where shall I live, now Lucrece is unlived] 
Thou wast not to this end from me derived. 
If children predecease progenitors. 
We are their offspring, and they none of ours. 



• DAerted like a waste :— 

— Urchins 
Shall for that rast of night, when they may work. 
All exerdae on thee. — Ten^testt i. a. 
They hare seemed to be together, though absent ; shook hands as 
oyer a yast. — Wintet^a Tale, i. x. 

t A drde, or diadem : — 

This is a sleep 

That from this golden rigol hath divorced 
80 many English kings.— a Heiuy JV^ iv. 4. 
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* Poor broken glass, I often did behold 

In thy sweet semblance my old age new-bom ; 

But now that fair, fresh mirror, dim and old. 

Shows me a bareboned death by time ontwom; 

0, from thy cheeks my image thou hast torn, 
And shivered all the beauty of my glass. 
That I no more can see wlmt once I was. 

* O time, cease thou thy course, and last no longer. 
If they surcease to be, that should survive. 

Shall rotten death make conquest of the stronger, 
And leave the faltering, feeble souls alive) 
The old bees die, the young possess their hive : 
Then live, sweet Lucrece, live again, and see 
Thy father die, and not tiiy father thee T 

By this starts CoUatine as from a dream, 
Ajid bids Lucretius give his sorrow place; 
And then in key-cold* Lucrece' bleeding stream 
He £bJ]s, and bathes the pale fear in his £a.ce, 
And counterfeits to die with her a space; 

Till manly shame bids him possess his breath, 

And live, to be revengM on her death. 

The deep vexation of his inward soul 
Hath served a dimib arrest upon his tongue ; 
Who, mad that sorrow should his use control. 
Or keep him from heart-easing words so long, 
Begins to talk; but through his lips do throng 

Weak words, so thick come, in his poor heart's aid, 
That no man could distinguish what he said : 

Tet sometime Tarquin was pronouncM plain, 
But through his teeth, as if the name he tore. 
This windy tempest, till it blow up rain. 
Held back his sorroVs tide, to make it more : 
At last it rains, and busy winds give o*er. 



» A very old phrase — as cold as a key. — 

Poor key-oold figure of a holy kmg.'—Eichard III. i. ». 
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Then son and father weep with equal strife, 
Who should weep most for daughter or for wifa 

The one doth call her his, the other his, 
Yet neither may possess the claim they lay. 
The father says, * She's mine.' — ' O, mine she is,' 
Beplies her hushand: ' do not take away 
My sorrow's interest; let no mourner say 
He weeps for her; for she was only mine, 
And only must be wailed by OoUatine;' 

' 0,' quoth Lucretius, * I did give that life, 
Which she too early and too late* hath spilled.' 
' Woe, woe!' quoth Collatine; ' she was my wife; 
I owed her, and 'tis mine that she hath killed.'' 
* My daughter !' and * My wife 1' with clamours filled 
The dispersed air, who, holding Lncrece' life, 
Answered their cries, * My daughter I' and ' My wife l* 

Brutus, who plucked the knife from Lucrece' side, 
Seeing such emulation in their woe. 
Began to clothe his wit in state and pride. 
Burying in Lucrece' wound his folly's show. 
He with the Bomans was esteemM so 
As silly-jeering idiots are with kings. 
For sportive words, and uttering foolish things : 

But now he throws that shallow habit by, 

Wherein deep policy did him disguise; 

And armed his long-hid wits advisedly. 

To check the tears in Cbllatinus' eyes. 

' Thou wrongid lord of Rome,' quoth he, ' arise : 
Let my unsounded self, supposed a fool. 
Now set thy long-experienced wit to school 

' Why, Collatine, is woe the cure for woel 

Do woimds help wounds, or grief help grievous deeds? 

Is it revenge to give thyself a blow. 



• Too recently. 
BHAKSFBABB. 10 
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For liis foul act by whom thj £ur wife bleeds? 

8uch childish humour fix>m weak minds proceeds : 
Thy wretched wife mistook the matter so, 
To slay herself, that should have slain her foe. 

* Courageous Roman, do not steep thy heart 

In such relenting dew of lamentations; 

But kneel with me, and help to bear thy part, 

To rouse our Roman gods with inrocations; 

That they will suffer these abominations, 

(Since Rome herself in them doth stand disgraced) 
By our strong arms from forth her fair Eitreets 
chased.* 

'Now, by the Capitol that we adore; 

And by this chaste blood so unjustly stained; 

By heaven's &ir sun, that breeds the fat earth's store; 

By all our country rights in Rome maintained; 

Aiid by chaste Lucrece' soul, that late complained 
Her wrongs to us, and by this bloody knife ; — 
We will revenge the death of this true wife.' 

This said, he struck his hand upon his breast, 
And kissed the fatal knife to end his vow; 
And to his protestation urged the rest. 
Who, wondering at him, did his words allow : 
Then jointly to the ground their knees they bow; 
And that deep vow which Brutus made before. 
He doth again repeat, and that they swore. 

When they had sworn to this advisM doom, 
They did conclude to bear dead Lucrece thence; 
To show her bleeding body thorough Rome, 
And so to publish Tarquin's foul offence: 
Which being done with speedy diligence. 

The Romans plausibly t did give consent 

To Tarquin's everlasting banishment. 



« To inToke the gods to pennit these abominations to be ehased 
from Bome. f With applause, or hy aoelamation. 
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S N N E T S, 

[Shaespeabs's Sonnets were entered on the books of the 
Stationers' Company on the 20th of May, 1609, and pub- 
lished in the same year by Thomas Thorpe, together with 
the poem called A Lover^s Complaint The allusion to 
these Sonnets by Meres shows that some of them must have 
been written, and in private circulation, before 1598 ; and it 
is ^ot unlikely that the greater part belong to nearly the 
same period. A conflict of hypotheses, intimately connected 
with the date of the Sonnets, has been raised respecting the 
facts and persons to which they are supposed to refer. The 
whole interest of this controversy is derived from the assump- 
tion that they relate to actual occurrences, and represent real 
emotions ; an assumption justified, to some extent, by the air 
of gravity and truthfulness that pervades them, but weakened, 
if not absolutely destroyed, by the want of agreement in the 
groimds on which it is maintained. 

Schlegel is of opinion that the Sonnets reveal the early life 
of the poet, and contain the confessions of his youth. 
Coleridge believes that they express an actual passion, and 
that they were all addressed to a woman; a supposition 
which 'iir, HaUam holds to be totally untenable. Chalmers 
IS at considerable pains to prove that they were addressed to 
Queen Elizabeth, the allusion to the male sex being intended 
to typify her mijesty in her capacity as sovereign. Gildon 
and Sewell had a loose impression that the Sonnets were 
amatory throughout, and written in praise of a mistress. 
Tyrwhitt, Farmer, Steevens, Malone, and Drake mamtain 
that upwards of a hundred were addressed to a man, but 
cannot agree as to the exact number, and difier still more widely 
as to the person who was the object of them. Mr. Armitage 
Brown, who has treated the subject more elaborately than 
his predecessors, arrives at the conclusion that they are not 
SQBoets at all, and that they consist of six distinct poems, five 
of which are addressed to a friend, and the sixth, and last, to 

10— a 
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a mistreas. Seeing^ that these irreconcileahle views are as- 
serted with equal confidence, and ahnost with equal success, 
a temperate judgment would be less disposed to accept any of 
them than to reject them alL J£ the Sonnets were so strongly 
imbued with the auto-biographical element as their interpr^ 
ters have assumed, the probability is that they would have 
spoken a more definite language. 

Upon one point alone there is an approach to agreement— 
that of the whole number of one hundred and fifty-four 
sonnets, one hundred and twenty-six are addressed to a man. 
This supposition, supported by the general tenor, sentiments^ 
and allusions of the poems, admits of no reasonable doubt. 
The warmth of the expressions is referred to the fashion of 
the day ; a sufficient explanation of a profound ardour which 
would otherwise be inexplicable to the modem reader, and of 
which there are few examples, carried to such a height of 
devotion, even in the sixteenth century. But the question is. 
Who was the person to whom Shakspeare offered up thift 
homage P The only clue we possess to guide us upon the 
inquiry is the publisher's dedication. How little assistance 
it yields, however, towarda clearing up the mystery will be 
seen by tracing briefly the attempts that have been made to 
identify the individual there indicated. 

The dedication is to ' Mr. W. H.,' who is described as 'the 
only begetter* of the Sonnets. * By their begetter,* observes 
Mr. Hallam, 'we can only understand the cause of their 
being written ;* and in that sense, and in that sense alone, 
the word beget is employed by Shakspeare himself, who 
frequently uses it in his plays. W. H., whoever he may have 
been, must, therefore, be regarded as the ' dear Mend* of the 
Sonnets. 

The first speculation upon the initials was hazarded by Dr. 
Farmer, who supposed that they applied to William Hart, 
the son of Shakspeare*s sister, Joan; but the discovery of the 
date of Hart's baptism at Stratford, on the aSth August, 
1600, showed that many of the Sonnets, certainly those 
spoken of in The Wift Trecuwrif, must have been written 
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at least two years before he was bom. This conclusive evi^ 
dence, however, was scarcely required to disprove Dr. 
Farmer's hypothesis. The person addressed in the Sonnets 
was manifestly a man of birth and influence. William Hart 
was the son of a h&tter, and is presumed to have been the 
actor who is mentioned in a warrant of the time of Charles I. 
as an assistant to the lying's players. There is no single 
|Murticular in which he answers to the description of the poet, 
who, independently of all other circumstances, could never 
have written in a strain of such ardent admiration and 
singular respect to his own nephew. 

Tyrwhitt believed that he had detected the secret in a 
punning line in the twentieth Sonnet:^— 

A man in hue all Hews in his controlling. 

Putting together this ' Hews,' and the initials iii the Dedi- 
cation, he inferred that the publisher's incognito was one 
William Hughes. Tyrwhitt was led to this strange con- 
jecture by the capital letter prefixed to the word ' Hews' in 
the old edition; a custom so oonunon amongst the publi- 
cations of the period that it is surprising he should have 
imagined it was intended to convey any special meaning in 
this instance. 

Dr. Drake, arguing from some slight verbal resemblances 
between the dedications of the Ventu and Adorns and The 
Mope of Lticrece, and certain passages in the Sonnets, fixed 
upon Lord Southampton, whose friendship for Shakspeare gave 
an appearance of probability to the supposition. But several 
circumstances concur to set aside this claim. In the first place 
it becomes necessary to invert Lord Southampton's names, 
Henry Wriothesley, in order to reconcile them to the initials 
in Thorpe's dedication; and in the second place, there was 
no period of Lord Southampton's life at which the desig- 
nation Mr. W. H. could have applied to him, he having suc- 
ceeded to his father when he was only eight years of age. The 
incidents also of Lord Southampton's career during the years 
when it is supposed the Sonnets were written, render it nearly 
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impossible that he oould have been the object of them, ht 
1597 he was serving in the fleet off the Azores ; in 1598 he 
accompanied Essex to Ireland ; from that time he was deeply 
engaged in the designs of Essex, and in February, 160 1, h^ 
was tried for high treason, and committed to the Tower; 
where he was confined till the death of the Queen in 1603. 
Upon his release in that year, he was appointed Governor of 
the Isle of Wight, and in the following year he was arrested 
again. The only interval in which he conld have been 
broiight into those relations with Shakspesre which are 
impKed in the poems, was between 1604 and 1609, the date 
of their publication ; but it is agreed on all hands that they 
belong to a much earlier period, and that some of them, in 
which the foundations of the imaginary history are laid, were 
written many years before. Nor can Lord Southampton be 
traced in the personal qualities, resplendent with youth and 
beauty, bestowed by Shakspeare upon the subject of his 
homage. 

Mr. Charles Armitage Brown, who avows that he considers 
the name of the individual less important than the attempt 
to solve the meaning of the Sonnets, devotes his inquiries 
ehiefly to the latter, touching briefly, but with confidence, on 
the former. He maintams, as had previously been asserted 
by others, that the person designated under the initials was 
* William Herbert, afterwards, when the Jblio was pub- 
lished, William, Earl of Pembroke ' He thinks that this 
hypothesis is sustained by ' every probability short of cer- 
tainty;' and Mr. Hallam is of opinion that, though 'not 
strictly proved, it is sufficiently so to demand our assent.' 
No proofs, however^ are produced in support of it ; and the 
probabilities are of the slenderest kind. The only known 
link between Shakspeare and the Earl of Pembroke is fwt' 
nished by the dedication to his lordship and his brother, the 
Earl of Montgomery, in 1623, of the foUo edited by Heminge 
and Condell, in whidi a reference is made to the favours 
Shakspeare, when living, had received from those noblemen. 
This allusion^ and the coincidence between the initials of his 
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lordship's names and those of the ' begetter' of the Sonnets, 
and the traditional character of Lord Pembroke as a patron of 
letters, constitute the whole of the presumptive evidence. 
Jl4mittmg all the force that can be reasonably allowed to 
such evidence, it amounts to nothing more than a colourable 
coi\jecture. But there is a circumstance which distinctly 
establishes the &ct that, whoever W. H. may have been, he 
oould not have been the Earl of Pembroke. Thorpe's dedi- 
cation, in which the unknown person is described as Mr, 
W. H., was published in 1609 ; William Herbert succeeded 
to. his other's title in January, 1600- 1, and had, therefore, 
been Earl of Pembroke nine years before the dedication ap- 
peared. It is curious that Mr. Brown should have over- 
looked in this case a difficulty which he detected in that of 
the Earl of Southampton ; and that, although in his own 
account of the Ead of Pembroke he gives the date of 160I9 
he should have pursued his theory under an impression that 
the succession to the title did not take place till many years 
afterwards, when the folio was published. 

K the laborious ingenuity bestowed upon this part of the 
inquiry has utterly failed, experimental criticism has not been 
more fortunate in reference to the Sonnets themselves. It is 
here that Mr. Brown's analysis presents the most striking 
original theory that has been ventured upon by any of Shak- 
speare's commentators; but the results are obtained by a 
process of reasoning which is calculated to excite surprise 
rather than to produce conviction. In order to accommodate 
his theory, it becomes necessary to reconstruct the whole 
series, and to regard them under an entirely new aspect. 
Tnst4wd of considering them as detached sonnets, connected, 
more or less, in subject, like the sonnets of Petrarch and 
Surrey, Mr. Brown distributes them into six separate poems 
in the sonnet stanza. He thus obtains a suite of incidents^ 
in which Shakspeare is represented, first, advising his friend 
to marry; next, reproaching him for robbing him of his 
mistress ; and, finally, addressing the lady on her infidelity. 

An ideal interpretation, somewhat similar to this, has pro- 
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iMj passed thioTigh the minds of most readers of thA 
Sonnets, although not in so rigoroos a form. Itisimpossibls 
to read them without oonstmcting out of them a theory of some 
kind. They seem to t«ll a certain stozy dimly, and we fimcy 
every now and then that we have struck upon a clue to the 
mystery; but are constantly baffled in our speculation by 
new| perplexities. It is only by refusing to accept them 
as independent sonnets, and by presenting them in an 
arbitrary combination of his own, that Mr. Brown is 
enabled to extract from them a continuity of design which 
there is ample reason for believing was not contemplated 
by Shakspeare. That they were written as distinct pieces, * 
and never intended to be grouped into consecutive poems, 
is clearly shown by the testimony of Meres, who speaks of 
them as ' siigred Sonnets,' a term which could not have been 
applied to compositions of any length ; and this view is con- 
firmed by the publication of two of them separately by 
Jaggard, and of the whole in the life-time, and, apparently, 
with the sanction, of Shakspeare, numbered as they have 
come down to us. We have no right to disturb this arrange- 
ment. An objection of another kind may be urged against 
Mr. Brown's hypothesis-*that it destroys the charm of the 
Sonnets by dissolving them into a narrative. 

It can neither be proved, nor denied, that the Sonnets 
reflect something of the life of Shakspeare. All poetry is 
auto-biographical. But the particle of actual life out .of 
which verse is wrought may be, and almost always is, wholly 
incommensurate to the emotion depicted, and remote from 
the forms into which it is ultimately shaped. We should 
remember, also, that poets draw upon two sources — experience 
and observation; and who shall undertake to separate the 
realities from the creations P The argument that derives from 
the earnestness of these Sonnets an evidence in favour of the 
auto-biographical theory is the weakest of all. What phase 
of li&, or aspect of passion, or suffering, has not Shakspeare 
painted with equal truth and fervour P] 
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TO THE ONLl BBQSTTEB 

OF THEBB BK8UIKO S0NN1TB» 

MB. W. H., 

ALL HAFFINBS8, 

AND THAT ETEBNITT FBOMISED 

BT OUB EVEB-LIVING POET, 

WIBHETH THE 

WELL-WISHIKO ADVENTUBEB 

IN SETTING FOBTH, 



FBOM fairest creatures we desire increase, 
That thereby beauty's rose might never die. 
But as the riper should by time decease, 
His tender heir might bear his memory : 
But thou, contracted to thine own bright eyes, 
Feed'st thy light's flame with self-substantial fiiel, 
Making a famine where abundance lies, 
Thyself thy foe, to thy sweet self too cruel. 
Thou that art now the world's fresh ornament. 
And only herald to the gaudy spring. 
Within thine own bud buriest thy content, 
^d, tender churl, mak'st waste in niggarding. 
Pity the world, or else this glutton be. 
To eat the world's due, by the grave and thect 

2 

When forty winters shall besiege thy brow, 
And dig deep trenches in thy beauty's field, 

» Thomas Thorpe, the first publisher of the Sonnets, 
t The argument of this sonnet, expanded through several of those 
that Immediately ibllow, is repeatedly urged by Venus in her pas- 
sionate remonstrance with Adonis. For a particular example, see 
aaUe, p. 43. It re-appears in many shapes in the plays, and was a 
fhTOurite theme with the Elizabethan poets, and their successors down 
to the Restoration, when it sank into groasness. 
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Thy youth's proud livery, so gazed on now, 
WUl be a tattered weed, of small worth held : 
Then, being asked where all thy beauty lies. 
Where all the treasure of thy lusty days ; 
To say, within thine own deep-sunken eyes, 
Were an all-eating shame, and thriftless praise. 
How much more praise deserved thy -beauty's use, 
If thou couldst answer, — * This fair child of mine 
Shall sum my count, and make my old excuse/ — 
Proving his beauty by succession thine. 

This were to be new-made when thou art old. 
And see thy blood warm when thou feel'st it odd. 



Look in thy glass, and tell the face thou viewest, 
Now is the time that face should form another; 
Whose fresh repair if now thou not renewest. 
Thou dost begmle the world, unbless some mother : 
For where is she so fair, whose uneared* womb 
Disdains the tillage of thy husbandry) 
Or who is he so fond,t will be the tomb 
Of his self-love, to stop posterity? 
Thou art thy mother's glass, and she in thee 
Calls back the lovely April of her prime; 
So thou through windows of thine age shalt seet, 
Despite of wrinkles, this thy golden time. 
But if thou live, remembered not to be. 
Die single, and thine image dies with thee, j: 

* Untilled, from ear, to till; he&oe earable, now ohanged to oraCfe, 
fit for tilling:— 

He, that ears mj land, spares m7 team, and gires me leare to inn 
the crop,—AW8 WeU that ends weU, ii. 3. 

Let them go 

To ear the land* that hath some hope to grow. 

RickardlJ.m.*, 
And never after ear bo barren a land. — Dedication <^ Vemu and 
Adonis. t Foolish. 

X Lad7, 7on are the emel'st she alive. 
If yon woald lead those graces to the grave, 
And leave, the world no copy. — Ikoe{/th Night, L 5. 
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Unthrifty loveliness, why dost thou spend 
Upon thyself thy beauty's legacy? 
Nature's bequest gives nothing, but doth lend ; 
And being frank, she lends to those are free. 
Then, beauteous niggard, why dost thou abuse 
The bounteous largess given thee to give?* 
Profitless usurer, why dost thou use 
So great a sum of sums, yet canst not live? 
For having traffic with thyself alone, 
Thou of thyself thy sweet self dost deceive : 
Then how, when Natui*e calls thee to be gone;. 
What acceptable audit canst thou leave? 

Thy unused beauty must be tombed with thee. 
Which, used, lives thy executor to be. 



Those hours, that with gentle work did frame 
The lovely gaze where every eye doth dwell, 
Will play i^e tyrants to the very same. 
And that unfair,t which fairly doth excel; 
For never-resting time leads summer on 
To hideous winter, and confounds him there ; 
Sap checked with frost, and lusty leaves quite gone, 
BcAuty o'ersnowed, and bareness every where : 
Then, were not summer's distillation left, 
A liquid prisoner pent in walls of glass, 
Beauty's effect with beauty were bereft. 
Nor it, nor no remembrance what it was : 

• Why should you be so cruel to yourself, 
And to those dainty limbs, which nature lent 
Tctr gentle usage and soft delicacy ? 
But you inrert the covenants of the trust. 
And harshly deal, like an ill borrower. 
With that which you reoeiyed on other terms. 

Milton.— Cbimis. 
t An acUectire, conrerted by the common Ucence into a verb. 
Grammar may be oondliated l^ supposing an ellipsis, * and make ihat 
unfair,' &c. 
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But flowers distilled, though they with winter meet^ 
Lose but their show; their substance still Uves 
sweet. 

6 

Then let not winter's ragged hand defeoe 

In thee thy summer, ere thou be distiUed : 

Make sweet some phial ; treasure thou some place 

With beauty's treasure, ere it be self-killed. 

That use* is not forbidden usury, 

Which happiest those that pay the willing loan; 

That's for thyself to breed another thee. 

Or ten times happier, be it ten for one; 

Ten times thjrself were happier than thou art, 

If ten of thine ten times refignred thee; 

Then, what could Death do, if thou shouldst depart, 

Leaving thee living in posterity? 

Be not self-willed; for thou art much too &ir 
To be Death's conquest^and make worms thine heir. 



Lo, in the orient when the gracious light 
lifts up his burning head, each under eye 
Doth homage to his new-appearing sights 
Serving with looks his sacred majesty; 
And, having climbed the steep-up heavenly hill, 
Besembling strong youth in his middle age. 
Yet mortal looks adore his beauty still, 
Attending on his golden pilgrimage : 
But when from highmost pitch, with weary car. 
Like feeble age, he reeleth from the day. 
The eyes, 'fore duteous, now converted are 
From his low tract, and look another way : 
So thou, thyself outgoing in thy noon, 
Unlocked on diest, unless thou get a son. 



* Usance. t See note, antet p. i55. 
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Music to hear, why hear*st thou music sadly?* 
Sweets with sweets war not, joy delights in joy, 
Why lov'st thou that which thou receiVst not gladly; 
Or else receiVst with pleasure thine annoy? 
If the true concord of welV-tunM sounds, 
By unions married, do offend thine ear, 
They do but sweeUy chide thee, who confounds 
In singleness the parts that thou shouldst bear. 
Mark, how one string, sweet husband to another, 
Strikes each in each by mutual ordering; 
Resembling sire, and child, and happy mother; 
Who, all in one, one pleasing note do sing : 

Whose speechless song, being many, seeming one, 
Sings this to thee ; — * Thou single wilt prove none.' 

9 

Is it for fear to wet a widoVs eye, 
That thou consum'st thyself in single life? 
Ah ! if thou issueless shalt hap to die. 
The world will wail thee, like a makelesst wife : 
The world will be thy widow, and still weep, 
That thou no form of thee hast left behind ; 
When every private widow well may keep, 
By children*s eyes, her husband's shape in mind. 
Look, what an unthrift in the world doth spend. 
Shifts but his place, for still the world enjoys it; 
But beauty's waste hath iji the world an end; 
And, kept unused, the user so destroys it. 
No love toward others in that bosom sits. 
That on himself such murderous shame commits. 

lO 

For shame ! deny that thou bear'st love to any, 
Who for thyself art so unprovident : 



• O thou, whom to hear is music, why hearest thou? ftc. — ILllohe. 
t Mateless, oompanionlesa. 
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Granii^ if thou wilt, thou art beloyed of manj; 

But that thou none loVst, is most evident ; 

For thou art so possessed with murderous hate. 

That *gainst thyself thou stick'st not to conspire, 

Seekii^ that beauteous roof to ruinate,* 

Which to repair should be thy chief desire. 

O, change thy thought, that I may change my mind ! 

Shall hate be fairer lodged than gentle love? 

Be, as thy presence is, gracious and kind ; 

Or to thyself at least, kind-hearted prove : 
Make thee another self, for Ipve of me, 
That beauty still may live in thine or thee. 

II 

As fiist as thou shalt wane, so fast thou growest, 
In one of thine, from that which thou departest; 
And that fresh blood, which youngly thou bestowest 
Thou mayst call thine, when thou from youth coa-^ 
Herein lives wisdom, beauty, and increase; [vertesk 
Without this, folly, age, and cold decay : 
If all were minded so, the times should cease, 
And threescore years would make the world away. 
Let those, whom Nature hath not made for Btore,t 
Harsh, featureless, and rude, barrenly perish: 
Look, whom she best endowed, she gave thee Xttore; 
Which bounteous gift thoushouldstin bounty cheriak: 
She carved thee for her seal, and meant thereby. 
Thou shouldst print more, nor. let that copy die. 

12 

When I do count the clock that tells the time. 
And see the brave day sunk in hideous night; s 

* This is the trae use of the verb to rninate, originally applied only ^ 
to buildings, bat afterwards employed in a more general signiflcation. . 
Shakspeare uses it almost invariably in the former sense : — 
I will not ruinate my father's house. 
Who gave his blood to lime the stones together. 

3 Henry VL r. 5. 
t For use. To lay tio store by a thing was an old saying to imply 
that a thing was of no use or value. 
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When I behold the violet past prime. 
And sable curls all silyered o'er* with white; 
When lofty trees I see barren of leayes. 
Which erst from heat did canopy the herd; 
And summer's green all girded up in sheayes. 
Borne on the bier with white and bristly beard : — 
Then of thy beauty do I question make, 
That thou among the wastes of time must go, 
Since sweets and beauties do themselves forsake^ 
And die as fast as they see others grow; 
And nothing 'gainst time's scythe can make defence, 
Save breed, to brave him when he takes thee hence. 

13 
0, that you were yourself! but, love, you are 
No longer yours, than you yourself here live : 
Against this coming end you should prepare, 
And your sweet semblance to some other give: 
So should that beauty, which you hold in lease. 
Find no determination : then you were 
Yourself again, after yourself s decease. 
When your sweet issue your sweet form should bear. 
Who lets so fidr a house fall to decay, 
Which husbandry in honour might uphold 
ALgainst the stormy gusts of winter's day. 
And barren rage of death's eternal coldl 

O, none but unthrifbs I — Dear my love, you know, 
You had a father; let your son say so. 

14 
Not from the stars do I my judgment pluck; 
And yet, methinks, I have astronomy; 
But not to tell of good or evil luck, 
Of plagues, of dearths, or seasons' quality : 
Nor can I fortune to brief minutes tell, 
Pointing to each his thunder, rain, and wind; 

* Origisallj printed or, which Malone oonsiden an error of the 
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Or BBkjf with princes if it sluJl go well, 
B7 oft predict* that I in heaven find: 
But from thine eyes mj knowledge I deriye; 
And, constoat stars, in them I read such art, 
As truth and beauty shall together thrive, 
If from thyself to store thou wouldst convert; 
Or else of thee this I prognosticate; — 
Thy end is truth's and b^uty's doom and date. 

15 
When I consider every thing that grows 
Holds in perfection but a little moment ; 
That this huge state presenteth nought but shows, 
Whereon the stars in secret influence comment; 
When I perceive that men as plants increase, 
Cheered and checked even by the selfsame sky; 
Yaunt in their youthful sap, at height decrease. 
And wear their brave state out of memory ; — 
Then the conceit of this inconstant stay 
Sets you most rich in youth before my sight. 
Where wasteful time debateth with decay, 
To change your day of youth to sullied night ; 
And, all in war with time, for love of you. 
As he takes from you, I engraft you new. 

16 

But wherefore do not you a mightier way 

Make war upon this bloody tyrant. Time? 

And fortify yourself in your decay 

With means more blessed than my barren rhyme 1 

Now stand you on the top of happy hours; 

And many maiden gardens, yet unset. 

With virtuous wish would bear yout living flowers, 

Miich liker than your painted counterfeit : 

So shoidd the lines of life that life repair. 

Which this. Time's pencil, or my pupil pen, 

« Frequent predictioiu. t The first edition read« * yonr.* 
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Neither in inward worth, nor outward fidr,* 
Can make you live yourself in eyes of men. 
To give away yourself, keeps yourself still j 
And you must live, drawn by your own sweet skill. 

17 

Who will believe my verse in time to come, 

If it were filled with your most high deserts 1 

Though yet, heaven knows ! it is but as a tomb. 

Which hides your life, and shows not half your parts. 

If I could write the beauty of your eyes, 

And in fresh numbers number all your graces, 

The age to come would say, this poet lies. 

Such heavenly touches ne'er touched earthly faces. 

So should my papers, yellowed with their age, 

Be scorned, like old men of less truth than tongue; 

And your true rights be termed a poet's rage. 

And stretchM metre of an antique song : 

But were some child of yours alive that time, 
You should live twice; — ^in it, and in my rhyme. 

18 

Shall I compare thee to a summer's day] 
Thou art more lovely and more temperate : 
Bough winds do shake the darling buds of May, 
And summer's lease hath all too short a date : 
Sometime too hot the eye of heaven shines. 
And often is his gold complexion dimmed; 
And every fair from feir sometime declines. 
By chance, or nature's changing course, untrimmed; 
But thy eternal summer shall not fade. 
Nor lose possession of that Mr thou owest;t 
Nor shall death brag thou wander'st in his shade. 
When in eternal lines to time l^ou growest; 
So long as men can breathe, or eyes can see. 
So long lives this, and this gives life to thee. 



« Beauty. t That beauty thou possesaest. 

BHAK8F£ASB. 11 
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Devouring Time, blunt thou the lion*s paws, 
And make the earth devour her own sweet brood; 
Pluck the keen teeth from the fierce tiger's jaws, 
And bum the long-lived phoenix in her blood; 
Make glad and sorry seasons, as thou fleetest, 
And do whatever thou wilt, swift-footed Time, 
To the wide world, and all her fading sweets ; 
But I forbid thee one most heinous crime : 
O, carve not with thy hours my love's fair brow. 
Nor draw no lines there with thine antique pen; 
Him in thy course untainted do allow, 
For beauty's pattern to succeeding men. 

Yet, do thy worat, old Time : despite thy wrong, 
My love shall in my verse ever live young. 

ao 

A woman's face, with nature's own hand painted. 
Hast thou, the master-mistress of my passion ;* 
A woman's gentle heart, but not acquainted 
"With shifting change, as is false women's fashion ; 
An eye more bright than theirs, less false in rolling, 
Gilding the object whereupon it gazeth; 
A man in hue all huest in his controlling, 
Which steals men's eyes, and women's souls amazeth. 



* Malone suggests that * mftster-mistress does not perhaps mean 
man-mistress, but soveretgn-mistreas.' This suggestion is set aside by 
the sonnet itself, which explains that the passion (obviously used ia 
a figurative sense) is addressed to a man. The last line makes the 
nature of the passion perfectly clear. It is to this sonnet Coleridnfe 
is supposed to allude, when, after expressing his opinion that the 
whole of the sonnets were addressed to a woman, he says that 
there is one which, from its incongruity, he takes to be a puipoeed 
Mind. 

t In the first edition this line appears — 

A man in hew all Hews in his controlling. 
In the old orthography hue was indifferently spelt hetoe and hew) bo 
also was the proper name Hughes. Hence it was conjectured by 
Tyrwhitt that the sonnets were addressed to a person of that name ; 
and aa the printer's Dedication was to W. H., who Is (AOled the 
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And for a woman wert thou first created; 

Till nature, as she wrought thee, fell a-doting, 

And by addition me of thee defeated, 

Bj adding one thing to my purpose nothing. 

But since she pricked thee out for women's pleasure, 
Mine be thy love, and thy love's use their treasure. 

21 

So is it not with me as with that muse, 
Stirred by a painted beauty to his verse ; 
Who heaven itself for ornament doth use, 
And every fair with his fair doth rehearse; 
Making a oouplement of proud compare, 
With sun and moon, with earth and sea's rich gems, 
With April's first-born flowers, and all things rare 
That heaven's air in this huge rondure* hems. 
O, let me, true in love, but truly write, 
And then believe me, my love is as fair 
As any mother's child, though not so bright 
As those gold candles fixed in heaven's air :t 
Let them say more that like of hear-say well : 
I will not praise, that purpose not to sell. 

22 

My glass shall not persuade me I am old. 
So long as youth and thou. are of one date; 



* begetter* of the Bonnets, Tyrwhitt farther inferred that his name 
was William Hughes. We are equally at liberty to conjecture that they 
were addressed to a person whose Christian name was Hugh, which 
would give a much more perfect play to the conceit. If the person's 
name was Hughes, the line ought to read — 

A man in hews all Hews in his controlling. 
• Round, 
t This image occurs in several places : — 

For by these bless^ candles of the night. 

ilfer. <2^ Fsnfce, T. i. 

There's husbandry in heaven ; 

Their candles are all out. — Madbetht ii. i. 
Night's candles are burnt out. — Bmmo and JuUet, iii. 5* 

11—2 
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But when in thee time's fnrrowB I behold, 
Then look I death mj days should expiate.* 
For aU that beauty ^lat doth coyer thee, 
Is but the seemly raiment of my heart, 
Which in thy breast doth live, as thine in me ; 
How can I then be elder than thou art ? 
O, therefore, love, be of thyself so wary. 
As I not for myself but for thee will; 
Bearing thy heart, which I will keep so chary 
As tender nurse her babe from fiELiing ilL 

Presume not on thy heart when mine is slain; 

Thou gaVst me thine, not to give back again. 

23 

As an unperfect actor on the stage. 
Who with his fear is put besides his part, 
Or some fierce thing replete with too much rage, 
Whose strength's abundance weakens his own heart ; 
So I, for fear of trust, forget to say 
The perfect ceremony of love's rite. 
And in mine own love's strength seem to decay, 
O'ercharged with burthen of mine own love's might. 
O, let my books be then the eloquence 
And dumb presagers of my speaking breast; 
Who plead for love, and look for recompense. 
More than that tongue that more hath more expressed. 
O, learn to read what silent love hath writ : 
To hear with eyes belongs to love's fine wit. 

34 
Mine eye hath played the painter, and hath steledt 
Thy b^uty's form in table of my heart; j: 

« * Then do I expect that death should fill up the measure of mj 
days.' — MaijOKE. In other words, the measure of my life would be 
completed or satisfied. It is used elsewhere in nearly a similar appli- 
cation : — 

Make haste; the hour of death Is expiate. 

Bichard HI. Ui. 3. 
t See note, <mfe, p. 1 3». 
X The custom of using tabl^-books, with a pointed style, or pencil 
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M7 body is the frame wherein 'tis held. 
And p^pective* it is best painter's art. 
Eor through the painter must 70U see his skill, 
To find where jour true image pictured lies, 
Which in my bosom's shop is hanging still, 
That hath his windows glaaskl with thine eyes. 
Now see what good turns eyes for eyes have done; 
Mine eyes have drawn thy shape, and thine for me 
Are windows to my breast, where-through the sun 
Delights to peep, to gaze therein on thee; 

Yet eyes this cunning want to grace their art, — 
They draw but what they see, know not the heart 

25 

Let those who are in favour with their stars, 
Of public honour and proud titles boast, 
Whilst I, whom fortune of such triumph bars, 
TJnlooked for joy in that I honour most. 
Great princes' favourites their fair leaves spread. 
But as the marigold at the sun's eye ; 
And in themselves their pride lies buried; 
For at a frown they in their glory die. 
The painful warrior famoused for fight,t 
After a thousand victories once foiled, 

attaebed to them by a string, was common in l^akspeare's time ; but 
had a mneh earlier origin. These table-books are alluded to hj Chancer 
in The Sompnoures Tale : — 

A payr of tablis al of yyory, 
And a poyntel y-polischt fetishly.— Ann. Ed. ii. io5. 
The word table was often applied to a picture. 

« If it were safe to draw general Inferences as to the prevailing 
modes of pronunciation fh>m poetical examples, we might be Justified 
in concluding that this word was usually pronounced in the time of 
Elizabeth as it is here accented, since we find it always so accented by 
Shakspeare : — 

Contempt his soomfhl perspective did lend me. 

AWs VTeU that ends weU, ▼. 3. 
Like p^pectives, which, rij^tly gazed upon. 
Show nothing but confiision. — Bichard II. ii. a. 
t The first edition reads worth — ^an apparent misprint. The emen* 
dation in the text was proposed by Theobald. 
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Is from the book of honotir rasM quite, 
And all the rest forgot for which he toiled : 
Then happy I, that love and am. beloved, 
Where I may not remove, nor be removed. 

26 
Lord of my love, to whom in vassalage 
Thy merit hath my duty strongly knit, 
To thee I send this imtten embassage, 
To witness duty, not to show my wit : 
Duty so great, which wit so poor as mine 
May make seem bare, in wanting words to show it; 
But that I hope some good conceit of thine 
In thy soul's thought, all naked, will bestow it : 
Till whatsoever star that guides my moving, 
Points on me graciously with fair aspect. 
And puts apparel on my tattered loving, 
To show me worthy of thy sweet respect : 

Then may I dare to boast how I do love thee ; 

Till then, not show my head where thou mayst 
prove me.* 

27 

Weary with toil, I haste me to my bed, 
The dear repose for limbs with travel tired; 
But then begins a journey in my head. 
To work my mind, when body's work's expired : 
For then my thoughts (from far where I abide) 
Intend a zealous pilgrimage to thee. 



* Dr. I>rake discovers in the close resemblance between the langnag* 
of the Dedication of the Rape qf Lticrece, and that of part of this 
sonnet, an evidence that the whole of these pieces were addressed to 
Lord Southampton. The coincidence is, probably, accidental, and is 
too slight to warrant so sweeping a conclusion. *He opens the Dedi- 
cation to his lordship,' says Dr. Drake, * with the assurance that kia 
love for Mm is tmthout end. In correspondence with this declaration, 
the sonnet commences with this remarkable expression — Lord of my 
love ; while the residue tells us, in exact conformity with the prose 
Address, his high sense of his lordship's merit and his own unworthi- 
neas.' — Shak»peare and Jut lUnet, ii 64. 
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And keep my drooping eyelids open wide, 
Looking on darkness which the blind do see : 
Save that my souFs imaginary sight 
Presents thy shadow to my sightless view, 
Which, like a jewel hung in ^lastly night,* 
Makes black night beauteous, and her old face new. 
Lo, thus, by day my limbs, by night my mind, 
For {hee, and for myself no quiet find. 

28 
How can I then return in happy plight. 
That am debarred the benefit of rest? 
When day's oppression is not eased by night, 
But day by night, and night by day oppressed; 
And each, though enemies to cither's reign. 
Do in consent shake hands to torture me^ 
The one by toil, the other to complain 
How far I toil, still farther off fi:om thee I 
I tell the day, to please him, thou art bright, 
And dost him grace when clouds do blot the heaven : 
So flatter I the swart-complexioned night ; 
When sparkling stars twire f not, thou gild'st the even. 
But day doth daily draw my sorrows longer. 
And night doth nightly make griefs length seem 
stronger. 

29 

When in disgrace with fortune and men's eyes, 
I all alone beweep my outcast state. 
And trouble deaf heaven with my bootless cries, 
And look upon myself, and curse my fiite. 
Wishing me like to one more rich in hope. 
Featured like him, like him with friends possessed, 
Desiring this man's art, and that man's scope. 
With what I most enjoy contented least; 

* Her beauty hangs upon the cheek of night, 
Like a rich Jewel in an ^thiop's ear. 

Sameo and JuUd, i. 5* 
t To peep out; also, to twiaUe, or gkam. 
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Yet in these thoaghts myself almost despising, 
Haply I think on thee ; and then my state, 
Like to the lark at break of day arising 
From sullen earth, sings hymns at heaven's gate :* 
For thy sweet love remembered, such wealth brings. 
That then I soom to change my state with kings. 

30 
When to the sessions of sweet silent thought 
I summon up remembrance of things past, 
I sigh the lack of many a thing I sought. 
And with old woes new wail my dear time's waste : 
Then can I drown an eye, unused to flow, 
For precious Mends hid in death's dateless night, 
And weep afresh love's long-since cancelled woe. 
And moan the expense of many a vanished sight ;t 
Then can I grieve at grievances fore-gone. 
And heavily from woe to woe tell o'er 
The sad account of fore-bemoanM moan, 
Which I new pay as if not paid before. 

But if the while I think on thee, dear friend, 
All losses are restored, and sorrows end. 

31 
Thy bosom is endearM with all hearts. 
Which I by lacking have supposed dead; 

« Now at heaven's gate she claps her wings, 
The mom not waking till she sings. 

Ltlt — Alex, and Camp. r. i. 
Hark ! hark I the lark at heaven's gate sings. 
And PhoBbns 'gins arise. — CymbeUne, ii. 3. 

Ye birds 

That singing up to heaven's gate ascend. 

MiLTOK — Par. Losi^ i. 
t It may be conjectured ftom the context that sight is here emplmyed 
fbr sigh, for the convenience of the rhyme. The usage is not without 
precedent and authority. Many similar examples occur in the writings 
of an age when neither orthography nor pronunciation appears to have 
been fixed. Malone observes that Spenser used sight for sighed ; but 
that would have been correct by analogy — as in a multitude of cases 
in which the past participle was formed by the addition of the t. 
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And there reigns lore, and all love's loving parts, 
And all those friends which I thought bnridd. 
How many a holy and obsequious* tear 
Hath dear rdigious love stolen from mine eye. 
As interest of the dead, which now appear 
JBut things removed, ih&t hidden in thee lie ! 
Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 
Hung with the trophies of my lovers gone, 
Who all their parts of me to thee did give; 
That due of many now is thine alone. 

Their images I loved I view in thee ; 

And thou, all they, hast all the all of me. 

32 

If thou survive my well-contented day, 
When that churl Death my bones with dust shall cover, 
And shalt by fortune once more re-survey 
These poor rude lines of thy deceased lover. 
Compare them with the bettering of the time; 
And though they be outstripped by every pen, 
Keserve them for my love, not for their rhyme, 
Exceeded by the height of happier men. 
O, then vouchsafe me but this loving thought ! 
* Had my friend's muse grown with this growing age, 
A dearer birth than this his love had brought, 
To march in ranks of better equipage : 
But since he died, and poets better prove, 
Theirs for their style Til read, his for his love.* 

33 

Full many a glorious morning have I seen 
Flatter the mountain tops with sovereign eye, 
Kissing with golden &tce the meadows green, 
Gilding pale streams with heavenly alchemy ; 
Anon permit the basest clouds to ride 
With ugly rack on his celestial face, 
And 60m the forlorn world his visage hide. 
Stealing unseen to west with this disgrace : 

* Beferring to the obsequies for the dead. 
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Eiren so mj sun one early mom did shine, 
With all triumphant splendour on my brow; 
But out, alack! he was but one hour mine, 
The region cloud* hath masked him from me now. 

Tet him for this my love no whit disdaineth ; 

Suns of the world may stain, when heaven's sun 
staineth. 

34 
Why didst thou promise such a beauteous day, 
And make me travel forth without my cloak, 
To let base clouds overtake me in my way. 
Hiding thy bravery in their rotten smoke? 
'Tis not enough that through the cloud thou break, 
To dry the rain on my storm-beaten face, 
For no man well of such a salve can speak. 
That heaJs the wound, and cures not the (Hsgraoe : 
Nor can thy shame give physic to my grief; 
Though thou repent, yet I have still the loss; 
The offender's sorrow lends but weak relief 
To him that bears the strong offence's cross. 

Ah ! but those tears are pearl which thy love sheds. 

And they are rich, and ransom all ill deeds. 

35 

No more be grieved at that which thou hast done : 
Koses have thorns, and silver fountains mud; 
Clouds and eclipses stain both moon and sun. 
And loathsome canker lives in sweetest bud. 
All men make faults, and even I in this. 
Authorising thy trespass with compare, 
Myself corrupting, salving thy amiss, 
Excusing thy sins more than thy sins are : 

» *The cloud of this region or country.* — Malone. A similar 
expression occurs in Hamlet — ' the region kite.* It ia possible, how- 
ever, that the word may be a misprint for * regent,* which would carry 
out the image of the * sovereign' sun, and the cloud that intercepted it, 
and occupied its place. 
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Por to thy sensnal &ttilt I bring in sense,* 

(Thj adverse party is thy advocate) 

And 'gainst myself a lawful plea commence : 

Such civil war is in my love and hate, 
That I an accessory needs must be 
To that sweet thief, which sourly robs from me. 

36 

Let me confess that we two must be twain^ 
Although our undivided loves are one : 
So shall those blots that do with me remain, 
Without thy help, by me be borne alone. 
In our two loves there is but one respect, 
Though in our lives a separable spite ;t 
Which, though it alter not love's sole effect, 
Yet doth it steal sweet hours from love's delight. 
I may not evermore acknowledge thee, 
Lest my bewailed guilt should do thee shame ; 
Nor thou with public kindness honour me. 
Unless thou take that honour from thy name : 
But do not so : I love thee in such sort, 
As thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 

37 
As a decrepit father takes delight 
To see his active child do dee<^ of youth, 
So I, made lame j: by fortune's dearest § spite, 
Take all my comfort of thy worth and truth ; 
For whether beauty, birth, or wealth, t>r wit, 
Or any of these all, or all, or more, 

• Malone considers this line unintelligible, and suggests that we 
should read * I bring incense.* But the meaning is sufficiently obvious 
— * I bring in my reason io excuse thy fault, and to commence a plea 
ai^ainst myself as being as much in fkult as thou art.' 

t A spite that separates us. 

X It has been supposed, somewhat rashly, fW>m this passage, that 
Bhakspeare was really lame, although, as Mr. Brown observes, the poet 
also says, a few lines after, * So then I am not lame,' which ought to set 
him on his legs again. § Excessive. 
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Entitled in thy parta* do crownM sit, 
I make my love engrc^bed to this store : 
So then I am not lame, poor, nor despised, 
Whilst that this shadow doth such suhstance give, 
That I in thy abundance am sufELced, 
And by a part of all thy glory live. 

Look what is best, that best I wish in thee : 
This wish I have; then ten times happy me ! 

38 

How can my muse want subject to invent, 
While thou dost breathe, that pour'st into my verse 
Thine own sweet argument, too excellent . 
For every vulgar paper to rehearse? 
O, give thyself the thanks, if aught in me 
Worthy perusal stand against thy sight ; 
For who's so dumb that cannot write to thee. 
When thou thyself dost give invention light? 
Be thou the tenth muse, ten times more in worth 
Than those old nine, which rhymers invocate; 
And he that calls on thee, let him bring forth 
Eternal numbers to outlive long date. 

If my slight muse do please these curious days, 
The pain be mine, but thine shall be the praise. 

39 
O, how thy worth with manners may I sing, 
When thou art all the better part of me? 
What can mine own praise to mine own self IwiBgl 
And what is't but mine own, when I praise theeT 
Even for this let us divided live, 
And our dear love lose name of single one, 
That by this separation I may give 
That due to thee, which thou deserv'st alone. 
O absence, what a torment wouldst thou prove, 
Were it not thy sour leisure gave sweet leave 

* Malone thinks this means, * Ennobled in thy parts,* which seems 
to be the true signification. 
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To entertain the time with thoughts of love, 
(Which time and thoughts so sweetly doth deoeive,) 
And that thou teachest how to make one twain, 
By praising him here, who doth hence remain. 

40 

Take all my loves^ my love, yea, take them all ; 

What hast thou then more than thou hadst before? 

No love, my love, that thou mayst true love call ; 

All mine was thine, before thou hadst this more. 

Then if for my love thou my love reoeivest, 

I cannot blame thee, for my love thou usest ; 

But yet be blamed, if thou thyself deceivest 

By wilful taste of what thyself refiisest. 

I do forgive thy robbery, gentle thief, 

Although thou steal thee all my poverty ; 

And yet love knows, it is a greater grief 

To bear love's wrong, than hate*s known injury. 
Lascivious grace, in whom all iU well shows. 
Kill me with spites; yet we must not be foes. 

41 
Those petty wrongs that liberty commits, 
When J am sometime absent from thy heart, 
Thy beauty and thy years full well b^ts. 
For still temptation follows where thou art. 
Gentle thou art, and therefore to be won. 
Beauteous thou art, therefore to be assailed;* 
And when a woman woos, what woman^s son 
Will soui'ly leave her till she have pise vailed. 
Ah me ! but yet thou mightst my seat forbeox, 
And chide thy beauty and thy straying youth. 
Who lead thee in their riot even there 
Where thou art forced to break a twofold truth; 



• She's beautiAil, and therefore to be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore to be won. 

1 Benry VI, T. 3. 
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Hers, hj thy beauty tempting her to thee. 
Thine, by thy beauty being £sJse to me. 

42 
That thou hast her, it is not all my grie^ 
And yet it may be said I loved her dearly; 
That she hath thee, is of my wailing chi^, 
A loss in love that touches me more nearly. 
Loving offenders, thus I will excuse ye : — 
Thou dost love her, because thou knew'st I love her; 
And for my sake even so doth she abuse me. 
Suffering my friend for my sake to approve her. 
If I lose thee, my loss is my love's gain, 
And losing her, my friend hath found that loss ; 
Both find each other, and I lose both twain, 
And both for my sake lay on me this cross : 

But here's the joy; my friend and I are one; 

Sweet fiattery ! then she loves but me alone. 

43 

When most I wink, then do mine eyes best see, 
For all the day they view things unrespected ; • 
But when I sleep, in dreams they look on thee. 
And darkly bright, are bright in dark directed. 
Then thou whose shadow shadows doth make bright^ 
How would thy shadow's form form happy show 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light. 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so? 
How would, I say, mine eyes be blessM made 
By looking on thee in the living day. 
When in dead night thy fair imperfect shade 
Through heavy sleep on sightlefis eyes doth stay? 

All days are nights to see, till I see thee, [me. 

And nights, bright days|, when dreams do show thee 

44 
K the dull substance of my flesh were thought, 
Injurious distance should not stop my way; 

* Unregarded, 
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For then, despite of space, I would be brought 
From limits &r remote, where thou dost stay. 
No matter then, although my foot did stand 
Upon the farthest earth removed from thee; 
For nimble thought can jump both sea and land. 
As soon as think the place where he would be. 
But ah ! thought kills me, that I am not thought^ 
To leap large length of miles when thou art gone, 
But that, so much of earth and water wrought,* 
I must attend time's leisure with my moan; 
Receiving nought, by elements so slow, 
But heavy tears, badges of cither's woe : 

45 

The other two, slight air and purging fire, 
Are both with thee, wherever I abide ;t 
The first my thought, the other my desire. 
These present-absent with swift motion slide. 
For when these qiiicker elements are gone 
In tender embassy of love to thee. 
My life, being made of four, J with two alone, ' 
Sinks down to death, oppressed with melancholy; 
Until life's composition be recured 
By those swift messengers returned from thee, 
Who even but now come back again, assured 
Of thy fair health, recounting it to me : 
This told, I joy; but then no longer glad, 
I send them back again, and straight grow sad. 

46 

Mine eye and heart are at a mortal war. 
How to divide the conquest of thy sight; 
Mine eye my heart thy picture's sight would bar, 
My heart mine eye the freedom of that right. 

* Clogged in his moTements by the two heavy elements; designated 
in Henry V. *the dull elements of earth and water.' 
t I am air and fire, my other elements 

I give to baser life. — Antony and Cleopatra, r. 4. 
% Do not our lives consist of the fonr elements ? 

2WmAi^M,iL|. 
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My heart doth plead, that thou in him dost lie, 
A closet never pierced with crystal eyes, 
But the defendant doth that plea deny, 
And says in him thy fair appearance lies. 
To 'cide this title is empannelldd 
A quest of thoughts, all tenants to the heart; 
And by their verdict is determinM 
The clear eye's moiety, and the dear heart's part : 
As thus: — ^mine eye's due is thine outward part. 
And my heart's right thine inward love of heart. 

47 
Betwixt mine eye and heart a league is took. 
And each doth good turns now unto the other: 
When that mine eye is fitmished for a look,* 
Or heart in love with sighs himself doth smother, 
With my love's picture then my eye doth feast, 
And to the painted banquet bids my heart : 
Another time mine eye is my heart's guest, 
And in his thoughts of love doth share a part: 
So, either by thy picture or my love. 
Thyself away art present still wii^ me ; 
For thou not ferther than my thoughts canst move. 
And I am still with them, and they with thee; 
Or, if they sleep, thy picture in my sight 
Awakes my heart to heart's and eye's delight. 

48 

How careful was I when I took my way, 
Each trifle under truest bars to thrust. 
That, to my use, it might unusid stay 
From handis of falsehood, in sure wards of trust ! 
But thou, to whom my jewels trifles are. 
Most worthy comfort, now my greatest grief. 
Thou, best of dearest, and mine only care, 
Art left the prey of every vulgar thief. 



• While I at home staire for a merry look. 

Com, qf.Brror9t U. i. 
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Thee have I not locked up in any obest, 
Save where thou art not, though I feel thou art^ 
Within the gentle closure of mj breast, 
Prom, whence at pleasure thou mayst come and part; 
And even thence thou wilt be stolen I fear, 
For truth proves thievish for a prize so dear. 

49 
Against that time, if ever that time come. 
When I shall see thee frown on my defects, 
Whenas thy love hath cast his utmost sum, 
Called to that audit by advised respects; 
Against that time, when thou shalt strangely pass, 
And scarcely greet me with that sun, thine eye; — 
When love, converted from the thing it was, 
Shall reasons find of settled gravity; 
Against that time do I ensconce* me here 
Within the knowledge of mine own desert. 
And thi^ my hand against myself uprear. 
To goard the lawful reasons on thy part : 

To leave poor me thou hast the strength of laws. 
Since, why to love, I can allege no cause. 

SO 
How heavy do I journey on the way. 
When what I se^ — ^my weary travels' end, — 
Doth teach that ease and that repose to say, 
' Thus far the miles are measured from thy friend!* 
The beast that bears me, tired with my woe. 
Plods dully on, to bear that weight in me, 
As if by some instinct the wretch did know 
TTia rider loved not speed, being made from thee : 
The bloody spur cannot provoke him on 
That sometimes anger thrusts into his hide, 
Which heavily he answera with a groan, 
More sharp to me than spurring to his side; 



* Fortify. See note, oitfe, p. 1 35. 
BHAX8FBABX. 12 
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For tliat same groan doth put this in my mind, — 
My grief lies onward, and my joy behind. 

51 

Thus can my love excuse the slow offence 
Of my dull bearer, when from thee I speed : 
From where thou art why should I haste me thence? 
Till I return, of posting is no need. 
O, what excuse will my poor beast then find, 
When swift extremity can seem but slow? 
Then should I spur, though mounted on the wind; 
In wingM speed no motion shall I know : 
Then can no horse with my desire keep pace ; 
Therefore desire, of perfect love being made. 
Shall neigh (no dull flesh) in his fiery race ; 
But love, for love, thus shall excuse my jade : 
Since from thee going he went wilfiil-slow. 
Towards thee 1*11 run, and give him leave to go, 

53 
So am I as the rich, whose blessM key 
Can bring him to his sweet uplockld treasure, 
The which he will not every hour survey. 
For* blunting the fine point of seldom pleasure. 
Therefore are feasts so solemn and so rare,t 
Since seldom coming, in the long year set : 
Like stones of worth they thinly placM are, 
Or captain :{ jewels in the carcanet.§ 
So is the time that keeps you, as my chest, 
Or as the wardrobe which the robe doth hide, 
To make some special instant special blessed. 
By new unfolding his imprisoned pride. 

Blessed are you, whose worthiness gives scope ; 

Being had, to triumph; being lacked, to hope. 



* Forfear ofblnnting, &c. — K alone. 
t He means the toot festiTala of the year. — Steeyens. 
i Chief, moft yalaable. { A chain or collar of Jewell. 
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53 
What is your substance, whereof are you made, 
That millions of strange shadows on you tend? 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade; 
And you, but one, can every shsidow lend. 
Describe Adonis, and the counterfeit 
Is poofrly imitated after you ; 
On Helen's cheek all art of beauty set, 
And you in Grecian tires are painted new : 
Speak of the spring, and foison * of the year : 
Ilie one doth shadow of your beauty show, 
The other as your bounty doth appear. 
And you in every blessM shape we know. 
In all external grace you have some part. 
But you like none, none you, for constant heart. 

54 
O how much more doth beauty beauteous seem. 
By that sweet ornament which truth doth give ! 
The rose looks fair, but fairer we it deem 
For that sweet odour which doth in it liva ^ 
The canker-blooms t have full as d«ep a dye, 
As the perfumM tincture of the roses, 
Hang on such thorns, and play as wantonly 
When summer's breath their masked buds discloses : 
But, for their virtue only is their show. 
They live un wooed, and unrespected fade; 
Pie to themselves. Sweet roses do not so; 
Of their sweet deaths are sweetest odours made : 
And so of you, beauteous and lovely youth. 
When that shall &uie, my j: verse distils your truth. 

55 
"Not marble, nor the gilded monuments 
Of princes, shall outlive this powerful rhyme; 

• Abundance. t The bloefloms of the canker, or dog-rose. 

t The original edition reads hy. Malone sappliee the emendation, 
which giyes a more direet and palpable meaning, and seemB to be 
nstUied by the ensving linea. 

12—2 
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But you shall shine more bright in these contents 

Than unswept stone, besmeared with slattish time. 

When wasteful war shall statues oYertum, 

And broils root out the work of masonry. 

Nor Mars his sword nor war^s quiok fire shall bum 

The living record of your memory. 

'Gainst death and all-oblivious Enmity 

Shall you pace forth; your praise shall still find room 

Even in the eyes of all posterity, 

That wear th^ world out to the ending doom. 
So, till the judgment that yourself arise, 
Tou live in this, and dwell in lover's eyes, 

56 

Sweet love, renew thy force; be it not said. 

Thy edge ediould blunter be than appetite, 

Which but to-day by feeding is allayed, 

To-morrow sharpened in his former might : 

So, love, be thou ; although to-day thou fill 

Thy hungry eyes, even till they wink with fulness^ 

To-morrow see again, and do not kill 

The spirit of love with a perpetual dulness. 

Let this sad interim like the ocean be 

Which parts the shore, where two contracted-new 

Come daily to the banks, that, when they see 

Betum of love, more blessed may be the view; 

Or call it winter, which, being full of care, [rare. 

Makes summer's welcome thrice more wifJied, mors i 

57 
Being your slave, what should I do but tend 
Upon the hours and times of your desire 1 
I have no precious time at all to spend. 
Nor services to do, till you require. I 

Nor dare I chide the world-without-end hour,* 
Whilst I, my sovereign, watch the clock for you, 

« The hour that seems as if it would nerer come to an end while I 
am watching the clock for you. 
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Nor think the bitterness of absence sour, 
When you have bid your servant once adieu; 
Nor diu:e I question with my jealous thought 
Where you may be, or your affairs suppose, 
But^ like a sad slave, stay and think of nought, 
Save, where you are, how happy you make those : 
So true a fool is love, that in your will, 
Though you do anything, he thinks no ill. 

58 
That Grod forbid, that made me first your slave, 
I should in thought control your times of pleasure; 
Or at your hand the account of hours to crave, 
Being your vassal, bound to stay your leisure ! 
O, let me suffer, being at your beck. 
The imprisoned absence of your liberty; 
And patience, tame to sufferance, bide each check, 
Without accusing you of injury. 
Be where you list; your charter is so strong, 
That you yourself may privilege your time ; 
Do what you will, to you it doth belong 
Yourself to pardon of self-doing crime. 

I am to wait, though waiting so be hell ; 

Not blame your pleasure, be it ill or welL 

59 

If there be nothing new, but that, which is. 
Hath been before, how are our brains beguiled. 
Which, labouring for invention, bear amiss 
The second burthen of a former child? 
O, that record could with a backward look, 
Even of five hundred courses of the sun. 
Show me your image in some antique book, 
Since mind at first in character was done ! 
That I might see what the old world coidd say 
To this composM wonder of your frame; 
Whether we are mended, or whe'r better they, 
Or whether revolution be the same. 
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1 sore I am, the wits of former dBLjs 

To subjects worse have given admiring praise. 

60 
Like as the waves make towards the pebbled ahore. 
So do our minutes hasten to their end, 
Each changing place with that which goes before; 
In sequent toil all forwards do contend. 
Nativity once in the main of light,* 
Crawls to maturity, wherewith being crowned. 
Crooked eclipses 'gainst his glory fight. 
And time that gave, doth now his gift confound. 
Time doth tran^z the flourish set on youth. 
And delves the parallels in beauty's brow; 
Feeds on the rarities of nature's truth, 
And nothing stands but for his scythe to mow. 
And yet, to times in hope, my verse shall stand. 
Praising thy worth, despite lus cruel hand. 

61 
Is it thy will, thy image should keep open 
My heavy eyelids to the weary night? 
Dost thou desire my slumbers shoidd be broken. 
While shadows, like to thee, do mock my sight 1 
Is it thy spirit that thou send'st from thee 
So far from home, into my deeds to pry; 
To And out shames and idle hours in me, 
The scope and tenour of thy jealousy? 
O no! thy love, though much, is not so great; 
It is my love that keeps mine eye awake; 
Mine own true love that doth my rest defeat. 
To play the watchman ever for thy sake: 

For thee watch I, while thou dost wake elsewhere, 
From me fax ofi^ with others all-too-near. 

62 

Sin of self-love possesseth all mine eye, 
And all my soul, and all my every part; 

* The great body of light ; as the main of waters. 
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And for this sin there is no remedy. 

It is so grounded inward in my heart. 

Methinks no hce so gracious is as mine. 

No shape so true, no truth of such account; 

And for myself mine own worth do define, 

As I all other in all worths surmount. 

But when my glass shows me myself indeed, 

Beated and chopped with tanned antiquity, 

Mine own self-love quite contrary I read, 

Self so self-loving were iniquity. 

'Tis thee (myself) that for myself I praise, 
Painting my age with beauty of thy days. 

63 

Against my love shall be, as I am now. 

With time's injurious hand crushed and o'erwom; 

When hours have drained his blood, and filled his 
brow 

With lines and wrinkles; when his youthful mom 

Hath travelled on to age's steepy night; 

And all those beauties, whereof now he's king, 

Are vanishing or vanished out of sight, 

Stealing away the treasure of his spring; 

For such a time do I now fortify 

Against confounding age's cruel knife. 

That he shall never cut from memory 

My sweet love's beauty, though my lover's life. 
His beauty shall in these black lines be seen, 
And they shall live, and he in Uiem still green. 

64 
When I have seen by Time's fell hand defaced 
The rich-proud cost of autwom buried age ; 
When sometime lofty towers I see down-rased. 
And brass eternal, slave to mortal rage; 
When I have seen the hungry ocean gain 
Advantage on the kingdom of the shore, 
And the firm soil win of the watery main. 
Increasing store with loss, and loss with store; 
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When I hATe seen sach interchange of state. 

Or state itself confounded to decay ; 

Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate ; 

That time will come, and take my love away. 
This thought is as a death, which cannot choose 
But weep to hare that which it fears to lose. 

65 

Since brass, nor stone, nor earth, nor boundless se% 
But sad mortality o'ersways their power, 
How with this rage shall beauty hold a plea. 
Whose action is no stronger than a flower? 
O, how shall summer's honey breath hold out 
Against the wreckful siege of battering days. 
When rocks impi^gnable are not s6 stout, 
Kor gates of steel so strong, but time decays? 
O feiurful meditation I where, alack ! 
Shall time's best jewel from time's chest lie hidi 
Or what strong hand can hold his swift foot backt 
Or who his spoil of beauty can forbid? 
O, none, unless this miracle have might, 
That in black ink my love may still shine bright. 

66 
Tired with all these, for restful death I cry, 
As, to behold desert a beggar bom. 
And needy nothing trimmed in jollity. 
And purest faith unhappily forsworn. 
And gilded honour shamefully misplaced, 
And maiden virtue rudely strumpeted. 
And right perfection wrongfully disgraced, 
And strength by limping sway disabled. 
And art made tongue-tied by authority. 
And folly (doctor-like) controlling skill. 
And simple truth miscalled simplicity. 
And captive good attending captain ill : 

Tired with all these, from these would I be gone. 
Save that, to die, I leave my love alone; 
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61 

AH ! wherefore with infection should he liTe, 

And with his presence grace impiety, 

That sin bj him advantage should achiere^ 

And lace* itself with his society? 

Why shotdd Mse painting imitate his cheek, 

And steal dead seeing of his living hue) 

Why should poor beauty indirectly seek 

Hoses of shadow, since his rose is true? 

Why should he live, now nature bankrupt is, 

Be^^ared of blood to blush through lively veins? 

For she hath no exchequer now but his. 

And, proud of many, lives upon his gains. 

O, him she stores, to show what wealth she had, 
In days long since^ before these last so bad. 

68 
Thus is Mb cheek the map of days outworn, 
When beauty lived and died, as flowers do now, 
Before these bastard signs of &irt were borne, 
Or durst inhabit on a living brow ; 
Before the golden tresses of the dead. 
The right of sepulchres^ were shorn away, 
To live a second life on second head. 
Ere beauty's dead fleece made another gay : X 

* Embellish. t Beauty. 

t This oostom of yiolating the grave to procure hair is again alluded 
to by Shakspeare in the following passage : — 

So are those crispM snaky golden locks. 

Which make such wanton gambols with the wind, 

Upon supposed fairness, often known 

To be the dowry of a second head. 

The skull that bred them, in the sepulchre. 

Mer. qf Venice, iii. 4. 
The tresses thus obtained were dyed a reddish or golden colour, in 
eompliment to Queen Elizabeth, whose natural hair was of that colour, 
and who herself set the example of wearing artificial looks. Dyeing the 
hair was a universal fkshion in that reign, and the rage for fklse curls 
was carried so far that, according to Stubbes, in his Anatonut of Jbiuea, 
it was a common practice with ladies to allure children, who had beautifU 
hair, to private places for the purpose of rifling them of their treasure. 
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In him thos^ holy antique hours are seen, 

Without all ornament, itself and true, 

Making no summer of another's green, 

Bobbing no old to dress his beauty new; 
And him as for a map doth nature store, 
To show false art what beauty was of yora 

69 

Those parts of thee that the world's eye doth view, 
Want nothing that the thought of hearts can mend : 
All tongues (the voice of soids) give thee that due. 
Uttering bare truth, even so as foes commend. 
Thine outward thus with outward praise is crowned; 
But those same tongues that give thee so thine own^ 
In other accents do this praise confound, 
By seeing farther than the eye hath shown. 
They look into the beauty of thy mind. 
And that, in guess, th^ measure by thy deeds ; 
Then (churls) their thoughts, although their eyes were 

kind. 
To thy fair flower add the rank smell of weeds : 
But why thy odour matcheth not thy show. 
The solve* is this, — ^that thou dost common grow. 

70 

That thou art blamed shall not be thy defect. 
For slander's mark was ever yet the fsdr ; 
The ornament of beauty is suspect,t 
A crow that flies in heaven's sweetest air. 
So thou be good, slander doth but approve 
Thy worth the greater, being wooed <tf time; 
For canker vice the sweetest buds doth love, 
And thou present'st a pure, unstained prime. 
Thou hast passed by the ambush of young days, 
Either not assailed, or victor being charged; 

• Solntion— -substituted by Malone for m>^6, the reading of the 
original edition. 

t Beautj is always exposed to snspieion. 
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Tet this thy praise cannot be so thy praise, 

To tie up envy, evermore enlarged : 

If some suspect of ill masked not thy show, 

Then thou alone kingdoms of hearts shouldst owe.* 

71 
No longer mourn for me when I am dead, 
Than you shall hear the surly sullen bellt 
Give warning to the world that I am fled 
From this vUe world, with vilest worms to dwell: 
Nay, if you read this line, remember not 
The hand that writ it; for I love you so, 
That I in your sweet thoughts would be forgot, 
If thinking on me then should make you woe. 
O, if (I say) you look upon this verse. 
When I perhaps compounded am with clay, 
Do not so much as my poor name rehearse : 
But let your love even with my life decay; 

Lest ^e wise world should look into your moan, 
And mock you with me after I am gone. 

73 
O, lest the world should task you to recite 
What merit lived in me, that you should love 
After my death, — dear love, forget me quite. 
For you in me can nothing worthy prove; 
Unless you would devise some virtuous lie, 
To do more for me than mine own desert, 
And hang more praise upon deceasM I 
Than niggard truth would willingly impart : 
O, lest your true love may seem fidse in this. 
That you for love speak well of me untrue. 
My name be buried where my body is. 
And live no more to shame nor me' nor you. 

* Own, possess. 

t — — his tongne 
Sounds erer after as a sullen bell, 
Bemembered knolling a departing friend. 

» Henry IF. i. z. 
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For I am shamed hj that which I bring forth, 
And so should you, to love things nothing worth. 

13 

That time of year thou mayst in me behold 
"When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold, 
Bare, ruined choirs, where late the sweet birds sang* 
In me thou seest the twilight of such day. 
As after sunset fadeth in the west. 
Which by and by black night doth take away, 
Death's second self, that seals up all in rest. 
In me thou seest the glowing of such fire, 
That on the ashes of his youth doth lie. 
As the death-bed whereon it must expire. 
Consumed with that which it was nourished by. 

This thou perceiv'st, which makes thy love more 
strong, 

To love that well which thou must leave ere long. 

74 

But be contented : when that fell arrest 

Without all bail shall carry me away. 

My life hath in this line some interest, 

Wliich for memorial still with thee shall stay. 

When thou reviewest this, thou dost review 

The very part was consecrate to thee. 

The earth can have but earth, which is his due; 

My spirit is thine, the better part of me : 

So then thou hast but lost the dregs of life, 

The prey of worms, my body being dead; 

The coward conquest of a wretch's knife, 

Too base of thee to be remembered. 

The worth of that, is that which it contains, 
And that is this, and this with thee remains. 

IS 
So are you to my thoughts, as food to life, 
Or as sweet-seasoned showers are to the ground; 
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And for the peace of you I hold such sirife 

As 'twixt a miser and his wealth is found ; 

Kow proud as an enjoyer^ and anon 

Doubting the filching age will steal his treasure ; 

Now counting best to be with you alone, 

Then bettered that the world may see my pleasure : 

Sometime, all full with feasting on your sights 

And by and by clean starved for a look; 

Possessing or pursuing no delight, 

Save what is had or must from you be took. 

Thus do I pine and surfeit day by day, 

Or gluttoiiing on all, or all away. 

16 
Why is my verse so barren of new pride ? 
So far from variation or quick change? 
Why, with the time, do I not glance aside 
To new-found methods and to compounds strange? 
Why write I still all one, ever the same, 
And keep invention in a noted weed,* 
That every word doth almost tell my name, 
Showing tibeir birth, and where they did proceed? 
O, know, sweet love, I always write of you, 
Ajid you and love are still my argument; 
So all my best is dressing old words new, 
Spending again what is already spent : 

For as the sun is daily new and old. 

So is my love still telling what is told. 

77 
Thy glass will show thee how thy beauties wear. 
Thy dial how thy precious minute waste; 
The vacant leaves thy mind's imprint will bear. 
And of this bookt this learning mayst thou taste. 

* That is, writing alwaji in the same fashion, like one who appears 
always in the same dress. 

t It seems highly probable, as suggested by Steeyens, that this 
sonnet was accompanied by a present of a table-book, such as was 
then in oommon use. See note, ante, p. 164. Malone observes that 
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The wrinkles wldch thy glass will truly show, 
Of mouthM graves will gire thee memory ; * 
Thou by thy dial's shady stealth mayst know 
Time's thievish progress to eternity. 
Look, what thy memory cannot contain, 
Commit to these waste blanks, and thou shalt find 
Those children nursed, delivered from thy brain. 
To take a new acquaintance of thy mind. 
These offices, so oft as thou wilt look, 
Shall profit thee, and much enrich thy book. 

78 

So ofb have I invoked thee for my muse. 
And found such fidr assistance in my verse. 
As every alien pen hath got my use. 
And under thee their poesy disperse. 
Thine eyes, that taught the dumb on high to sing, 
And heavy ignorance alofb to fly. 
Have added feathers to the leamM's wing, 
And given grace a double majesty. 
Yet be most proud of that which I compile. 
Whose influence is thine, and bom of thee : 
In others' works thou dost but m^ad the style, 
And arts with thy sweet graces graced be: 
But thou art all my art, and dost advance 
As high as learning my rude ignorance. 

19 . 
Whilst I alone did call upon thy aid. 
My verse alone had all thy gentle grace ; 
But now my gracious numbers are decayed, 
And my sick muse doth give another place. 
I grant, sweet love, thy lovely argument 
Deserves the travail of a worthier pen ; 

Shakspeare acknowledges the receipt of a dmilar present from bis 
friend in Sonnet m, 

• What is thj body bat a swallowing graye. 

Venut and Adonla, 
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Yet what of thee thy poet doth invent. 
He robs thee of, and pays it thee again. 
He lends thee virtue, and he stole that word 
From thy behavioiir; beauty doth he give, 
And found it in thy cheek ; he can afford 
No praise to thee but what in thee doth live. 
Then thank him not for that which he doth say, 
Since what he owes thee thou thyself dpst pay. 

80 
O, how I faint when I of you do write. 
Knowing a better spirit* doth use your name. 
And in the praise thereof spends all his might. 
To make me tongue-tied, speaking of your fame! 
But since your worth, wide as the ocean is. 
The humble as the proudest sail doth bear, 
My saucy bark, inferior far to his, 
On your broad main doth wilfully appear. 
Your shallowest help will hold me up afloat. 
Whilst he upon your soimdless deep doth ride; 
Or, being wrecked, I am a worthless boat^ 
He of tall building, and of goodly pride : 
Then if he thrive, and I be cast away. 
The worst was this; — ^my love was my decay. 

81 

Or I shall live your epitaph to make, 
Or you survive when I in earth am rotten; 
From hence your memory death cannot take. 
Although in me each part will be forgotten. 
Your name from hence immortal life shall have. 
Though I, once gone, to all the world must die : 
The earth can yield me but a common grave. 
When you entombM in men's eyes shall lie. 
Your monument shall be my gentle verse. 
Which eyes not yet created shall o'er-read; 



* MaloBe coi^ectiires that the alludon here is to Spenser. 
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And tongues to be, your being shall rehearse, 
When all the breathers of this world are dead; 
You still shall Hve (such virtue hath my pen) - 
Where breath most breathes, — even in the mouths 
of men. 

82 
I grant, thou wert not married to my muse, 
Ajid therefore mayst without attaint o*erlook 
The dedicated wonls which writers use 
Of their fair subject, blessing every book. 
Thou art as &dr in knowledge as in hue, 
Finding thy worth a limit past my praise; 
And therefore art enforced to seek anew 
Some- fresher stamp of the time-bettering days. 
And do so, love; yet when they have devised 
What strcdnM touches rhetoric can lend. 
Thou truly fair wert truly sympathised 
In true plain words, by thy true -telling Mend; 
And their gross painting might be better used 
Where cheeks need blood; in thee it is abused. 

83 

I never saw that you did painting need, 
And therefore to your fair no painting set. 
I found, or thought I found, you did exceed 
The barren tender of a poet's debt: 
And therefore have I slept in your report. 
That you yourself, being extant, well might show 
How fiup a modem* quill doth come too short, 
Speaking of worth, what worth in you doth grow. 
This silence for my sin you did impute. 
Which shall be most my gloiy, being dumb; 
For I impair not beauty being mute, 
When others would give life, and bring a tomb. 
There lives more life in one of your fair eyes. 
Than both your poets can in praise devise. 



• Common or trivial. 
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84 
Who is it that says most? which can say more. 
Than this rich praise,— that you alone are youl 
In whose confine immnrM is the store 
Which should example where your equal grew. 
Lean penury within that pen doth dwell, 
That to his subject lends not some small glory; 
But he that writes of you, if he can tell 
That you are you, so dignifies his story, 
Let him but copy what in you is writ, 
Not making worse what nature made so clear. 
And such a oountetpart shall fame his wit, 
Making his style admired every where. 

You to your beauteous blessings add a curse, 
Being fond on praise,* which makes your praises 
worse. 

85 

My tongue-tied muse in manners holds her still. 
While comments of your praise, richly compiled^ 
Reserve t their character with golden quill. 
And precious phrase by all the muses filed. 
I think good thoughts, while others write good words, 
And, like unlettered clerk, still cry * Amen* 
To every hymn that able spirit affords, 
In polished form of well-refindd pen. 
Hearing you praised, I say, — * 'Tis so,* * 'Tis true, 
And to the most of praise add something more; 
But that is in my thought, whose love to you. 
Though words come hindmost, holds his rank before. 
Then others for the breath of words respect. 
Me for my dumb thoughts, speaking in ejQfect. 

86 
Was it the proud full sail of his great verse. 
Bound for the prize of all-too-precious you, 

* Fond of praise. On was often used for of. The phrase as here 
employed is still retained amongst some of the provincial dialects, 
t Fresenre. 
BHAX8PXABB. 13 
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That did my ripe thoughts in my brain inhearse, 

Making their tomb the womb wherein they grew! 

Was it his spirit, by spirits taught to write 

Above a mortal pitch, that struck me dead? 

Ko, neither he, nor his compeers by night 

Giving him aid, my verse astonish^ 

He, nor that affitble familiar ghost 

Which nightly gulls him with intelligenoe,* 

As victors, of my silence cannot boast; 

I was not sick of any fear from thence. 

But when your countenance filed f up his line. 
Then lacked I matter; that enfeebled mine. 

87 
Farewell 1 thon art too dear for my possessing. 
And like enough thou know'st thy estimate : 
The charter of thy worth gives thee releasing; 
My bonds in thee are all determinate. 
For how do I hold thee but by thy granting! 
And for that riches where is my deserving? 
The cause of this £ur gift in me is wanting, 
And so my patent back again is swerving. 
Thyself thou gaVst, thy own worth then not knowing, 
Or me, to whom thou gav^st it, else mistaking; 
So thy great gift, upon misprision growing. 
Comes home again, on better judgment making. 
Thus have I had thee, as a dr^m doth flatter. 
In sleep, a king, but waking, no such matter. 

88 
When thou shalt be disposed to set me lights 
And place my merit in the eye of Scorn, 
Upon thy side against myself I'll fight, 
And prove thee virtuous, though thou art forsw<nm. 
With mine own weakness being best acquainted, 
TJpon thy part I can set down a story 

• AUnding, perhaps, to Dr. Dee's pretended interoonne ^lii m 
ABgel, and other familiar spirits. — Steevbhs. f PoUshed. 
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Of faults ooncealed, wherein I am attainted ; 

That thou, in losing me, shalt win much glory : 

And I by this will be a gainer too; 

For bending all my loving thoughts on thee. 

The ii\juries that to myself I do, 

Doing thee vantage, double-vantage me. 
Such is my love, to thee I so belong, 
That for thy right myself will bear all wrong. 

89 

Say that thou didst forsake me for some &rult, 
And I will comment upon that offence : 
Speak of my lameness, and I straight will halt ; 
Against thy reasons making no defence. 
Thou canst not, love, disgrace me half so ill, 
To set a form upon desirid change, 
As m myself disgrace : knowing thy will, 
I will acquaintance strangle,* and look strange; 
Be absent from thy walks; and in. my tongue 
Thy sweet-belovM name no more shall dwell ; 
Lest I, too much pro&ne, should do it wrong. 
And haply of our old acquaintance teU. 
for thee, against myself I'll vow debate. 
For I must ne'er love him whom thou dost hate. 

90 
Then hate me when thou wilt; if ever, now; 
Now while the world is bent my deeds to cross, 
Join with the spite of fortune, make me bow, 
And do not drop in for an after-loss : 
Ah ! do not, when my heart hath scaped this sorrow, 
Come in the rearward of a conquered woe; 
Give not a windy night a rainy morrow, 
To linger out a purposed overthrow. 
If thou wilt leave me, do not leave me last. 
When other petty griefs have done their spite ; 

• Ton shall find the band that seems to tie their friendship together, 
'fthall be the yery strangler of thdr amity.— ulntony and C3eciNifra»ii. ^. 

18—2 
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But in the onset oome; so shall I taste 
At first the very worst of fortune's might; 

And other strains of woe, which now seem woe. 
Compared with loss of thee, will not seem so. 

91 

Some glory in their hirth, some in their skill, 

Some in their wealth, some in their body's force; 

Some in their garments, though new-fangled ill ; 

Some in their hawks and hounds, some in their horse ; 

And every humour hath his adjunct pleasure. 

Wherein it finds a joy above the rest; 

But these particulars are not my measure, 

All these I better in one general best. 

Thy love is better than high birth to me, 

Bicher than wealth, prouder than garments' cost,* 

Of more delight than hawks or horses be; 

And having thee, of all men's pride I boast. 
Wretched in this alone, that thou mayst take 
All this away, and me most wretched make. 

92 

But do thy worst to steal thyself away. 

For term of life thou art assured mine; 

And life no longer than thy love will stay. 

For it depends upon that love of thine. 

Then ne^ I not to fear the worst of wrongs. 

When in the least of them my life hath end. 

I see a better state to me belongs 

Than that which on thy humour doth depend. 

Thou canst not vex me with inconstant mind. 

Since that my life on thy revolt doth lie. 

O, what a happy title do I find, 

Hjappy to have thy love, happy to die ! 

But what's so blessM-fisdr that fears no bloti — 
Thou mayst be false, and yet I know it not : 

« Richer than doing nothing for a babe; 
Prouder than rustling in unpaid-for silk. 

CymfoUne, iU. 3. 
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93 

So sliall I live, supposing thou art true^ 
Like a deceived husband; so loye*s face 
May still seem love to me, though altered-new; 
Thy looks with me, thy heart in oi^er place: 
For there can live no hatred in thin^ eye, 
Therefore in that I cannot know thy change. 
In many^s looks the false hearths history 
Is writ, in moods and frowns and wrinkles strange; 
But Heaven in thy creation did decree, 
That in thy fitce sweet love should ever dwell; 
Whate'er thy thoughts or thy heart's workings be, 
Thy looks should nothing thence but sweetness telL 
How like Eve's apple doth thy beauty grow. 
If thy sweet virtue answer not thy show! 

94 
They that have power to hurt and will do none. 
That do not do the thing they most do show, 
Who, moving others, are themselves as stone, 
XJnmovM, cold, and to temptation slow; 
They rightly do inherit Heaven's graces, 
And hu^and nature's riches from expense ; 
They are the lords and owners of their &ices, 
Others but stewards of their excellence. 
The summer's flower is to the summer sweet. 
Though to itself it only live and die; 
But if that flower with base infection meet. 
The basest weed outbraves his dignity : 

For sweetest things turn sourest by their deeds; 

Lilies that fester smell far worse than weeds. 

96 
How sweet and lovely dost thou make the shame, 
Which, like a canker in the fragrant. rose, 
Doth stop the beauty of thy budding name ! 
O, in what sweets dost thou thy sins enclose! 
That tongue that tells the story of thy days, 
Making lascivious comments on thy sport, 
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Cannot dispraise but in a kind of praise : 
Naming thy name blesses an ill report. 
O, what a mansion have those vices got, 
Which for their habitation chose out thee ! 
Where beauty's veil doth cover every blot, 
And all things turn to fair, that eyes can see ! 

Take heed, dear heart, of this large privilege ; 

The hardest knife ill-used doth lose his edge. 

96 

Some say, thy fault is youth, some wantonness ; 
Some say, thy grace is youth and gentle sport; 
Both grace and faults are loved of more and leas: 
Thou mak'st faults graces that to thee resort. 
As on the finger of a thronM queen 
The basest jewel will be well esteemed ; 
So are those errors that in thee are seen. 
To truths translated, and for true things deemed. 
How many lambs might the stem wolf betray. 
If like a lamb he could his looks translate! 
How many gazers mightst thou lead away, 
If thou wonldst use the strength of all thy state 1 
But do not BO : I love thee in such sort, 
As thou being mine, mine is thy good report. 

97 
How like a winter hath my absence been 
From thee, the pleasure of the fleeting year I 
What freezings have I felt, what dark days seen ! 
What old December's bareness every where ! 
And yet this time removed was simimer's time; 
The teeming autumn, big with rich increase. 
Bearing the wanton burden of the prime. 
Like widowed wombs after their lords' decease : 
Yet this abimdant issue seemed to me 
But hope of orphans, and unfathered fruit; 
For summer and his pleasures wait on thee, 
And, thou away, the very birds are mute; 
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Or, if they sing, 'tis with so dull a cheer, 

That leaves look pale, dreading the winter's near. 

98 

From yon have I been absent in the spring, 
When proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim. 
Hath put a spirit of youth in every thing 
That heavy Saturn laughed and leaped with him. 
Tet nor the lays of birds, nor the sweet smell 
Of different flowers in odour and in hue. 
Could make me any summer s story tell. 
Or from their proud lap pluck them where they grew \ 
Not did I wonder at the lilies white, 
Not praise the deep vermilion in the rose ; 
They were but sweet, but figures of delight, 
Drawn after you; you pattern of all those. 
Yet seemed it winter still, and, you away, 
As with your shadow I with these did play : 

99 
The forward violet thus did I chide; — [smells, 

' Sweet thief, whence didst thou steal thy sweet that 
If not from my love's breath? The purple pride 
Which on thy soft cheek for complexion dwells, 
In my love's veins thou hast too grossly dyed.' 
The lily I condemnM for thy hand. 
And buds of marjoram had stolen thy hair : 
The roses fearfully on thorns did stand. 
One blushing shame, another white despair : 
A third, nor red nor white, had stolen of both, 
And to his robbery had annexed thy breath; 
But for his theft, in pride of all his growth 
A vengeful canker eat him up to death. 
More flowers I noted, yet I none could see. 
But sweet or colour it had stolen from thee. 

100 
Where art thou. Muse, that thou forget'st so long 
To speak of that which gives thee all thy might? 
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8peiid*8t thon thy fiiry on some worthless song, 
Darkening thy power, to lend base subjects light) 
Betum, forgetfdl Muse, and straight redeem 
In gentle numbers time so idly spent; 
Sing to the ear that doth thy lays esteem, 
And gives thy pen both skill and argument. 
Bise, restive Muse, my love's sweet fece survey, 
If Time have any wrinkle graven there ; 
If any, be a satire to decay. 
And make Time's spoils despisM every where. 

Give my love fame &ster than Time wastes life ; 

So thou prevent'st his scythe, and crooked knife. 

lOI 

truant Muse, what shall be thy amends, 
For thy neglect of truth in beauty dyed? 
Both truth and beauty on my love depends; 
So dost thou too, and therein dignified. 
Make answer. Muse; wilt thou not haply say, 
' Truth needs no colour, with his colour fixed; 
Beauty no pencil, beauty's truth to lay; 

But best is best, if never intermixed?' 
Because he needs no praise, wilt thou be dumbt 
Excuse not silence so; for it lies in thee 
To make him much outlive a gilded tomb, 
And to be praised of ages yet to be. 

Then do thy office. Muse; I teach thee how 
To make him seem long hmice as he shows now. 

102 

My love is strengthened, though more weak in 
seeming; 

1 love not less, though less the show appear; 
That love is merchandised, whose rich esteeming 
The owner's tongue doth publish every where. 
Our love was new, and then but in the spring, 
When I was wont to greet it with my lays ; 
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As Philomel in summer's front doth sing, 
And stops her pipe* in growth of riper days : 
Not that the summer is less pleasant now 
Than when her mournful hymns did hush the night, 
But that wild music burdens every bough, 
And sweets grown common lose their dear delight. 
Therefore, like her, I sometime hold Day tongue, 
Because I would not dull yon with my song. 

103 

Alack ! what poverty my muse brings forth. 
That having such a scope to show her pride. 
The argument, all bare, is of more worth. 
Than when it hath my added praise beside. 
O, blame me not if I no more can write ! 
Look in your glass, and there appears a face 
That over-goes my blunt invention quite. 
Dulling my lines, and doing me disgrace. 
Were it not sinful then, striving to mend, 
To mar the subject that before was welll 
For to no other pass my verses tend, 
Than of your graces and your gifts to tell ; 

And more, much more, than in my verse can sit. 
Your own glass shows you, when you look in it. 

104 
To me, fidr Mend, you never can be old. 
For as you were, when first your eye I eyed. 
Such seems your beauty stilL Three winters cold 
Have from the forests shook three summers' pride; 
Three beauteous springs to yellow autumn turned, 
In process of the seasons have I seen; 
Three April perfumes in three hot Junes burned, 
Since first I saw you fresh, which yet are green. 



« All the edltioxui read * his pipe.' Mr. Housman, in a eoUeotfon ol 
English sonnets, published a few jears ago, substitutes * her pipe,' an 
alteration which appears to be quite justified by the context. 
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All ! yet doth beauty, like a dial hand, 
Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived ; 
So jour sweet hue, which methinks still doth stand. 
Hath motion, and mine eye may be deceived. 
For fear of which, hear this, thou age unbred,-^- 
Ere you were bom, was beauty's summer dead. 

log 
Let not my love be called idolatry, 
Nor my belovdd as an idol show, 
Since all alike my songs and praises be, 
To one, of one, still sach, and ever so. 
Kind is my love to-day, to-morrow kind. 
Still constant in a wondrous excellence; 
Therefore my verse, to constancy confined. 
One thing expressing, leaves out difference. 
Fair, kind, and true, is all my argument. 
Fair, kind, and true, varying to other words; 
And in this change is my invention spent, 
Three themes in one, which wondrous scope affords. 
Fair, kind, and true, have often lived alone, 
Which three, till now, never kept seat in one. 

1 06 

When in the chronicle of wasted time 
I see descriptions of the fairest wights. 
And beauty making beautiful old rhyme. 
In praise of ladies dead, and lovely knights. 
Then, in the blazon of sweet beauty's best. 
Of hand, of foot, of lip, of eye, of brow, 
I see their antique pen would have expressed 
Even such a beauty as you master now. 
So all their praises are but prophecies 
Of this our time, all you prefiguring ; 
And, for they looked but with divining eyes. 
They had not skill enough your worth to sing : 
For we, which now behold these present days. 
Have eyes to wonder, but lack tongues to praiae. 
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107 
Not mine own fears, nor the prophetic soul 
Of the wide world dreaming on things to come, 
Can yet the lease of my true love control, 
Supposed as forfeit to a cbnfined doom. 
The mortal moon hath her eclipse endured, 
And the sad augurs mock their own presage; 
Incertainties now crown themselves assured. 
And peace proclaims olives of endless age. 
Now with the drops of this most balmy time 
My love looks fresh, and death to me subscribes,* 
Since,, spite of him, 1*11 live in this poor rhyme. 
While he insults o'er dull and speechless tribes. 
And thou in this shalt find thy monument. 
When tyrants' crests and tombs of brass are spent. 

108 
What's in the brain that ink may character. 
Which hath not figured to thee my true spirit? 
What's new to speak, what now to register,t 
That may express my love, or thy dear merit 1 
Nothing, sweet boy; but yet, like prayers divine, 
I must each day say o'er the very same ; 
Counting no old thing old, thou mine, I thine. 
Even as when first I hallowed thy fair name. 
So that eternal love, in love's fresh case 
Weighs not the dust and injury of age. 
Nor gives to necessary wrinkles place. 
But makes antiquity for aye his page ; 

Finding the first conceit of love there bred, 
Where time and outward form would show it dead. 

109 
O, never say that I was false of heart. 
Though absence seemed my flame to qualify ! 

* Submits, 
t Thus in the quarto. Malone considers it * manifestly erroneous,' 
and alters the text to * what new to register.' The change is surely 
onnooeHEry. The meaning of the original is perfectly clear. 
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As ea^ might I from myaelf depart, 
As from mj soul which in thy breast doth lie : 
That is mj home of love: if I hare ranged, 
Like him that trayels, I tetam again; 
Just to the time, not with the time exchanged, — 
Bo that myself bring water for my stain. 
Never believe, though in my nature reigned 
All frailties that besiege all kinds of blood, 
That it could so preposterously be stained. 
To leave for nothing all thy sum of good; 
For nothing this wide universe I call, 
Save thou, my rose ; in it thou art my alL 

no 

Alas, 'tis true, I have gone here and there. 

And made myself a motley to the view, 

€k)red mine own thoughts, sold cheap what is most dear. 

Made old offences of affections new. 

Most true it is, that I have looked on truth 

Askance and strangely ; but, by all above. 

These blenches* gave my heart another youth. 

And worst essays proved thee my best of love. 

Now all is done, Save what shall have no end:t 

Mine appetite I never more will grind 



* From the yerb bleneht to start, fly off. A wide latitude of con- 
gtmction appears to have been given to the word : — 

Thongh sometimes 70a do blench from this to that, ^ 

As cause doth minister. — Mea. Jbr Mea, iy. 5. 

Would I do this? 

Conld man so blench? — Winter's TaU^ i. a. 
Fatienee herself, what goddess e'er she be. 
Doth lesser blench at sufferance than I do. 

2VotIttf and C^iMS. i. I. 

There can be no eyasion 

To blench from this, and to stand firm by honour. — lb, 11. », 
If he do blench, I know my course.— ITamM, 11. ». 
t The quarto reads — 

Now all is done, haye what shall haye no end. 
The alteration, suggested by I^rrwhitt, and adopted by Malone, fata 
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On newer proof, to try an older friend, 

A god in love, to whom I am confined. 

Then give me weloome, next my heaven the best, 
Even to thy pure and most most loving breast. 

Ill 

O, for my sake do you with fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide, 

Than public means, which public manners breeds.* 

Thence comes it that my name receives a brand, 

And almost thence my nature is subdued 

To what it works in, like the dyer's hand : 

Pity me then, and wish I were renewed; 

Whilst, like a willing patient, I will drink 

Potions of eysell, 'gainst my strong infection :t 



been accepted hy aU subsequent editors except Mr. Knight, who jd^es 
the following reason for reverting to the original : — * * Now all is done * 
clearly applies to the blenches^ the worse essays ; but the poet then adds 
' have thou what shall have no end*— my constant affection, my undi- 
vided friendship.' The close of the sonnet, asking welcome from his 
firiend, seems to sustain Mr. Knight's interpretation. The emendation, 
which does not materially affect the sense, is here adopted because it 
imparts greater clearness to the geuehil expression. 

• * The author seems here to lament,' observes Malone, * his being 
reduced to the necessity of appearing on the stage, or writing for the 
theatre.' Such conjectures should be received with oautiou, since they 
•re founded on the assumption that the Sonnets are autobiographical. 
Malon^ /does not explain why Shakspeare should say that his con- 
nexion with the theatre, firom which he derived all his honours, had 
fixed a brand on his nfuae. 

t A controversy upon the meaning of the word eyseU^ sometimes 
spelt eisel and sometimes esile, began between Steevens and Malone, 
and has been continued down to the present day. It is unnecessary 
to enter into the merits of a contention which, notwithstanding the 
ingenuity expended upon it, leaves the question still unsettled. The 
sense in which the word was originally, and generally, used is that of 
vinegar. Xt is so used by Chaucer and Skelton in passages which admit 
of no doubt as to the interpretation. Thus 3kelton : — 

He drank eisel and gall. 
Thus also an old ballad in Bitson's collection quoted by Nares: — 

And drank both eysell and gall. 
This is dearly the sense in which Shakspeare employs it in the above 
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No bitterness that I will bitter tliink, 
Nor double penance, to correct correction. 
Pity me liien, dear Mend, and I assure ye, 
Even that your pity is enough to cure me. 

113 

Your love and pity doth the impression fill 

Which vulgar scandal stamped upon my brow ; 

For what care I who calls me well or ill, 

So you o'er-green my bad, my good allow? 

You are my aU-the-world, and I must strive 

To know my shames and praises from your tongue ; 

None else to me, nor I to none alive. 

That my steeled sense or changes, right or wrong.* 

In so profound abysm I throw all care 

Of others' voices, that my adder's sense 

To critic and to flatterer stoppM are. 

Mark how with my neglect I do dispense : — 



line, where he speaks of drinking potions of eysell as a protection 
against infection. But in Hcmdet it occurs in a less obvi^Mis 

^f!i|n1ng -^ 

Show me what thonlt do I 

Wout weep ? wout fight ? wou*t fast ? wout tear thyself? 
Won't drink up eisel? eat a crocodile? 
I'll do it. 

Kares* commentary on this passage includes the whole question in dis- 
pute, and assigns the grounds on which the writer concludes that in 
this instance the word bears a construction difTerent from that in 
which it appears to have been ordinarily used; — *■ There is said to be a 
river Oesil in Denmark, or, if not, Shakspeare might think there was. 
Yssel has been mentioned, but that is in Holland: and even Nile, bttt 
that is as remote fh>m the reading as firom the place. The question 
was much disputed between Messrs. Steeyens and Malone, the former 
being fbrthe river, the latter for the vinegar ; and he endeavoured eren 
to get over the dHnk up^ which stood much in the way. But, after all, 
the challenge to drink vinegar, in such a rant, is so inconsistent, and 
even ridiculous, that we must decide for the river, whether its name 
can be exactly ibund or not. To drink up a river, and eat a crocodile, 
with his impenetrable scales, are two things equally impossible. There 
is no kind of comparison between the others.' 

• * The meaning seems to be — You are the only person who has the 
power to change my stubborn resolution, either to what is right or to 
what is wrong.'— Steeyens. 
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You are so strongly in my purpose bred, 
That all the world besides methinks are dead* 

"3 
Since T left you, mine eye is in my mind, 
And that which governs me to go about, 
Doth part his function,t and is partly blind. 
Seems seeing, but effectually is out ; 
For it no form delivers to the heart 
Of bird, of flower, or shape, which it doth latch; j: 
Of his quick objects hath the mind no part, 
Nor his own vision holds what it doth catch : 
For if it see the rud'st or gentlest sight, 
The most sweet fEkvour,§ or deformed'st creature, 
The mountain or the sea, the day or night. 
The crow or dove, it shapes them to your feature. 
Incapable of more, replete with you, 
My most true mind thus maketh mine untrue. || 

114 
Or whether doth my mind, being crowned with you, 
Drink up the monarch's plague, this flattery; 
Or whether shall I say, mine eye saith true. 
And that your love taught it this alchemy, 
To make of monsters and things indigest, 
Such cherubins as your sweet self resemble. 
Creating every bad a perfect best, 
As fast as objects to his beams assemble 1 
O, 'tis the first; 'tis flattery in my seeing. 
And my great mind most kingly drinks it up: 
Mine eye well knows what with his gust is 'greeing, 
And to his palate doth prepare the cup : 

* That is, I am 80 engrossed by you, that I am Indifferent to the 
opinions of the rest of the world, and aot as if there were nobody 
living except yourself. 

t Doth only in part perform its Amotion. 

X Seize or hold. 9 Countenance. 

I Untruth. * The sincerity of my affection is the cause of my un- 
tmth ; L e., of my not seeing objects truly, such as they appear to the 
rest of mankind.' — Mai^oke. 
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If it be poisoned, 'tis the leaser sin 

That mine eje loves it, and doth ikst begin. 

"5 
Those lines that I before have writ, do lie, 
Even those that said I could not love you dearer; 
Yet then my judgment knew no reason why 
My most full flame should afterwards bum clearer. 
But reckoning time, whose millioned accidents 
Creep in *twixt yows, and change decrees of kings. 
Tan sacred beauty, blunt the sharpest intents, 
Divert strong minds to the course of altering things ; 
Alas ! why, fearing of time's tyranny, 
Might I not then say, ' Now I love you best,* 
When I was certain o'er incertainty. 
Crowning the present, doubting of the rest? 
Love is a babe ; then might I not say so. 
To give full growth to theit which still doth growl 

ii6 
Let me not to the marriage of true minds 
Admit impediments. Love is not love 
Which alters when it alteration finds. 
Or bends with the remover to remove : 
O, no; it is an ever-fixM mark. 
That looks on tempests, and is never shaken ; 
It is the star to every wandering bark, 
Whose worth's unknown, although his height be taken. 
Love's not Time's fool, though rosy lips and cheeks 
Within his bending sickle's compass come : 
Love alters not with his brief hours and weeks, 
But bears it out even to the edge of doom. 

If this be error, and upon me proved, 

I never writ, nor no man ever loved. 

117 

Accuse me thus; that I have scanted all 
Wherein I should your great deserts repay; 
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Forgot upon your dearest love to call, 
Whereto all bonds do tie me day by day; 
That I have frequent been with unknown minds, 
And given to time your own dear-purchased right; 
That I have hoisted sail to all the winds 
Which should transport me farthest from your sight. 
Book both my wilfulness and errors down, 
And on just proof, surmise accumulate. 
Bring me within the level of your frown. 
But shoot not ab me in your wakened hate : 
Since my appeal says, I did not strive to prove 
The constancy and virtue of your love. 

ii8 

Like as, to make our appetites more keen. 
With eager* compounds we our palate urge; 
As, to prevent our maladies unseen, 
We sicken to shun sickness, when we purge; 
Even so, being full of your ne'er-cloying sweetness. 
To bitter sauces did I frame my feedmg; 
And, sick of Welfare, found a kind of meetness 
To be diseased, ere that there was true needing. 
Thus policy in love, to anticipate • 
The ills that were not, grew to faults assured, 
And brought to medicine a healthful state. 
Which, rank of goodness, would by ill be cured. 
But thence I learn, and find the lesson true, 
Drugs poison him that so fell sick of you. 

119 

What potions have I drunk of syren tears. 
Distilled from limbecks foul as hell within, 
Applying fears to hopes, and hopes to fears. 
Still losing when I saw myself to win ! 
What wretched errors hath my iieart committed. 
Whilst it hath thought itself so blessid never! 

• Aigre, Fr. 
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How bave mine eyes oat of their spheres been fitted,* 

In the distraction of this madding fever! 

O benefit of ill ! now I find true 

That better is by evil still made better, 

And ruined love, when it is built anew. 

Grows fisdrer than at first, more strong, far greater. 
So I return rebuked to my content, 
And gain by ill thrice more than I have spent. 

I20 

That you were once unkind, befriends me now. 
And for that sorrow, which I then did feel, 
Needs must I under my transgression bow, 
Unless my nerves were brass or hammered steeL 
For if you were by my unkindness shaken. 
As I by yours, you have passed a hell of time; 
And I, a tyrant, have no leisure taken 
To weigh how once I sufiered in your crime. 
O that our night of woe might have remembered 
My deepest sense, how hard true sorrow hits. 
And soon to you, as you to me, then tendered 
The humble salve which wounded bosoms fitsl 

But that your trespass now becomes a fee; 

Mine ransoms yours, and yours must ransom ma 

121 

'Tis better to be vile, than vile esteemed, 

When not to be receives reproach of being, 

And the just pleasure lost, which is so deemed 

Not by our feeling, but by others* seeing. 

For why should others' false adulterate eyes 

Give salutation to my sportive blood? 

Or on my frailties why are frailer spies, 

Which in their wills count bad what I think good) 

No, — ^I am that I am; and they that level 

At my abuses, reckon up their own : 

* Apparently — * How have mine ejea been thrown iiito fits,* 
a Terb from the substantive. 
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I may be straigliti though they themselves be 
bevel;* 

By their rank thoughts my deeds must not be shoMm ; 
Unless this general evil they maintain, — 
All men are bad, and in their badness reign. 

123 

Thy gift, thy tables, are within my brain 
Full characteredt with lasting memory, 
Which shall above that idle rank remain, 
Beyond all date, even to eternity : . 
Or at the least so long as brain and heart 
Have faculty by nature to subsist ; 
Till each to rased Oblivion yield his part 
Of thee, thy record never can be missed. 
That poor retention could not so much hold, j: 
Nor need I tallies, thy dear love to score; 
Therefore to give them from me was I bold, 
To trust those tables that receive thee more: 

To keep an adjunct to remember thee. 

Were to import forgetfulness in me. 

123 

No! Time, thou shalt not boast that I do change: 
Thy pyramids, built up with newer might, 
To me are nothing novel, nothing strange; 
They are but dressings of a former sight. 
Our dates are brie^ and therefore we admire 
What thou dost foist upon us that is old; 
And rather make them bom to our desire, 
Than think that we before have heard them told. 



» Crooked, or awry. In building and carpentry, any cwrve or incli- 
nation of a surface from the right line is called a bevel. 

t This accentuation shows the danger of trusting to the versification 
as a test of pronunciatio^i. The word was ordinarily accentuated 
charkctered. — See note, ante^ p.m. 

X * * That poor retention ' is the table-book given to him by his fHend, 
incapable of retaining, or rather of containing, so much as the tablet 
of the brain.'— Majloke. 

14—2 
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Thy registers and thee I both defy, 
Not wondering at the present nor the past; 
For thy recbrds and what we see do lie, 
Made more or less by thy continual haste : 
This I do vow, and this shall ever be, 
I will be tme, despite thy scythe and thee. 

124 

If my dear love were but the child of state, 
It might for fortune's bastard be unfSathered, 
As subject to time's love, or to time's hate. 
Weeds among weeds, or flowers with flowers gathered. 
No, it was builded £»* from accident; 
* It suflTers not in smiling pomp, nor falls 
Under the blow of thrallM discontent. 
Whereto the inviting time our £eishion calls : 
It fears not policy, that heretic. 
Which wor6 on leases of short-numbered hours; 
But all alone stands hugely politic. 
That it nor grows with heat, nor drowns with showers. 
To this I witness call the fools of time, 
Which die for goodness, who have lived for crime. 

Were it aught to me I bore *the canopy, 
With my extern the outward honouring. 
Or laid great bases for eternity, 
Which prove more short than waste or ruining? 
Have I not seen dwellers on form and favour 
Lose all, and more, by paying too much rent, 
For compound sweet foregoing simple saVour, 
Pitiful thrivers, in their gazing spent) 
No; — ^let me be obsequious in thy heart, 
And take thou my oblation, poor but free, 
Which is not mixed with seconds, knows no art^ 
But mutual render, only me for thee. 

Hence, thou suborned informer! a true soul. 
When most impeached, stands least in thy contix>L 
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126 

O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 
Dost hold time's fickle glass, his sickle, hour; 
Who hast by waning grown, and therein show'st 
Thy lovers withering, as thy sweet self grow*st ! 
If nature, sovereign mistress over wrack, 
As thou goest onwards, still will pluck thee back, 
She keeps thee to this purpose, that her skill 
May time disgrace, and wretched minutes kill. 
Yet fear her, O thou minion of her pleasure ; 
She may. detain, but not still keep her treasure : 
Her audit, though delayed, answered must be; 
And her quietus is to render thee.* 

127 

In the old age black was not counted &ir. 
Or if it were, it bore not beauty's name; 
But now is black beauty's successive heir, 
And beauty slandered with a bastard shame : 
For since each hand hath put on nature's power, 
Fairing the foul with art's false-borrowed face, 
Sweet beauty hath no name, no holy hour,. 
But is pro&ned, if not lives in disgrace. 
Therefore my mistress' eyes are raven black. 
Her eyes so suited; and they mourners ^eem 
At such, who, not bom fair, no l>eauty lack, 
Slandering creation with a false esteem :t 
Yet so they mourn, becoming of their woe, 
That every tongue says, beauty should look so. 

128 
How oft, when thou, my music, music play'st 
Upon that blessed wood whose motion sounds 

• This stanza differs in form from the rest, being written in rhymed 
couplets, and consisting of only twelve lines. 

t * They seem to mourn, that those who are not born fair, are yet 
possessed of an artificial beauty, by which they pass for what they are 
not ; and thus dishonour nature by their imperfect imitation and false 
fovtenaioias.* — Malone. 
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With thy sweet fingers, when thou gently sway'st 
The wiry concord that mine ear confounds, 
Do I env^ those jacks,* that nimble leap 
To kiss the tender inward of thy hand, 
Whilst my poor lips, which should that harvest reap, 
At the wood's boldness by thee blushing stand ! 
To be so tickled, they would change their state 
And situation with those dancing chips, 
O'er whom thy fingers walk with gentle gait, 
Making dead wood more blessed than living lips. 
Since saucy jacks so happy are in this. 
Give them thy fingers, me thy lips to kiss. 

129 

The expense of spirit in a waste of shame 

Is lust in action; and till actioli, lust 

Is perjured, muiderous, bloody, full of blame. 

Savage, extreme, rude, cruel, not to trust; 

Enjoyed no sooner, but despis^ straight; 

Past reason, hunted; and no sooner had, 

Past reason hated, as a swallowed bait, 

On purpose laid to make the taker mad : 

Mad in pursuit, and in possession so; 

Had, having, and in quest to have, extreme ; 

A bliss in proof, — and, proved, a very woe; 

Before, a joy proposed, — behind, a dream : 

All this the world well knows; yet none knows well 
To shun the heaven that leads men to this helL 

130 

My mistress' eyes are nothing like the sun; 
Coral is fer more red than her lips' red : 
If snow be white, why then her breasts are dun ; 
If hairs be wires, black wires grow on her head. 

* Fart of the instrnment called a virginal, which wag a kejed 
iiutrumeiit of one string, with a Jack, or hammer, and qnill to each 
note. The virginal was a kind of spinet, and in form resembled a 
smalljjpiano-ibrte. 
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I have seen roses damasked, red and white, 

But no such roses see I in her cheeks ; 

And in some perfumes is there more delight 

Than in the breath that from my mistress reeks. 

I love to hear her speak, — ^yet well I know 

That music hath a &t more pleasing sound; 

I grant I never saw a goddess go, — 

Mj mistress, when she walks, treads on the ground; 
And yet, by heaven, I think my love as rare 
As any she, belied with Mae compare. 

131 
Thou art as tyrannous, so as thou art, 
As those whose beauties proudly make them cruel ; 
For well thou know*st, to my dear doting heart 
Thou art the fairest and most precious jewel. 
Tet, in good faith, some say that thee behold, 
Thy fiice hath not the power to make love groan; 
To say they err, I dare not be so bold. 
Although I swear it to myself alone. 
And, to be sure that is not &klse I swear, 
A thousand groans, but thinking on thy face, 
One on another's neck, do witness bear 
Thy black is fairest in my judgment's jiace. 
In nothing art thou black, save in thy deeds. 
And thence this slander, as I think, proceeds. 

132 

Thine eyes I love, and they, as pitying me. 
Knowing thy heart, torment me with disdain; 
Have put on black, and loving mourners be. 
Looking with pretty ruth upon my pain. 
And truly iiot the morning sun of heaven 
Better becomes the gray cheeks of the east, 
Nor that full star that ushers in the even. 
Doth half that glory to the sober west, 
As those two mourning eyes become thy face : 
0, let it then as well beseem thy heart 
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To mourn for me, since monming doth thee grace^ 

And suit thy pity like in every part 

Then will I swear beauty herself is black, 
And all they foul that thy complexion lack. 

133 
Beshrew that heart, that makes my heart to groan 
For that deep wound it gives my friend and me ! 
Is't not enough to torture me alone, 
But slave to slavery my sweetest Mend must be 1 
Me from myself thy cruel eye hath taken, 
And my next self thou harder hast engrossed; 
Of him, myself, and thee, I am forsaken ; 
A torment thrice three-fold thus to be crossed. 
Prison my heart in thy steel bosom's ward. 
But then my friend's heart let my poor heart bail ; 
Whoe'er keeps me, let my heart be his guard ; 
Thou canst not then use rigour in my jail : 
And yet thou wilfc ; for I, being pent in thee, 
Perforce am thine, and all that is in me. 

134 
So now I have confessed that he is thine. 
And I myself am mortgaged to thy will; 
Myself I'll forfeit, so that other mine 
Thou wilt restore, to be my comfort still : 
But thou wilt not; nor he will not be free, 
For thou art covetous, and he is kind ; 
He learned but, surety-like, to write for me. 
Under that bond that him as fast doth bind. 
The statute* of my beauty thou wilt take. 
Thou usurer, that putt'st forth all to use. 
And sue a friend, came debtor for my sake; 
So him I lose through my unkind abuse. 

Him have I lost; thou hast both him and me; 

He pays the whole, and yet am I not free. 

» * statute has here its legal signification ; that of a security or 
obligation for money.' — Mai<om£. 
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Whoever hath her wish, thou hast thy will, 
And will to boot, and will in overplus : 
More than enough am I that vex thee still, 
To thy sweet will making addition thus. 
Wilt thou, whose will is large and spacious. 
Not once vouchsafe to hide my will in thine? 
Shall will in others seem right gracious, 
And in my will no fair acceptance shine? 
The sea, all water, yet receives rain still, 
And in abundance addeth to his store; 
So thou, being rich in will, add to thy will 
One will of mine, to make thy large will more. 

Let no unkind, no fair beseechers kill; 

Think all but one, and me in that one Will. 

136 
If thy soul check thee that I come so near, 
Swear to thy blind soul that I was thy Will, 
And will, thy soul knows, is admitted there; 
Thus fer for love, my love- suit, sweet, fulfil. 
Will will fulfil the treasure of thy love. 
Ay, fill it full with wills, and my will one. 
In things of great receipt with ease we prove, 
Among a number one is reckoned nona* 
Then in the number let me pass untold. 
Though in thy stores' account I one must be; 
For nothing hold me, so it please thee hold 
That nothing me, a something sweet to thee : 

Make but my name thy love, and love that still ; 

And then thou lov'st me, — for my name is Will. 

137 
Thou blind fool, Love, what dost thou to mine eyes, 
That they behold, and see not what they see? 

* Which on more view of many, mine, being one. 
May stand in number, thoagh In reckoning none. 

BfntMo and Julieit i. a. 
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They know what beauty is, see where it lies. 

Yet what the best is, take the worst to be. 

If eyes, corrupt by over-partial looks. 

Be anchored in the bay where all men ride, 

Why of eyes* £sdsehood hast thou forgM hooks. 

Whereto the judgment of my heart is tied 1 

Why should my heart think that a several plot,* 

Which my heart knows the wide world's common place) 

Or mine eyes seeing this, say this is not, 

To put &lr truth upon so foul a hce 1 

In things right true my heart and eyes have erred. 
And to this fedse plague are they now transferred. 

138 

When my love swears that she is made of truth, 
I do believe her, though I know she lies; 
That she might think me some Untutored youth, 
Unlearnt in the woirld's false subtleties. 
Thus vainly thinking that she thinks me young, 
Although she knows my days are past the best, 
Simply I credit her false-speaking tongue; 
On both sides thus is simple truth suppressed. 
But wherefore says she not, she is unjust) 
And wherefore say not I, that I am old? 
O, love's best habit is in seeming trust, 
And age in love loves not to have years told : 
Therefore I lie with her, and she with me, 
And in our faults by lies we flattered be. 

139 

O, call not me to justify the wrong, 
That thy unkindness lays upon my heart; 



• A sererBl, In Its general signlflcation, was an enclosed pasftvre. 
Several had also a special legal signification, and meant a portion of 
common assigned to a particular proprietor for a specified term« the 
right of common being waived, for the time being, by the other com- 
moners. Tills is the meaning in which it is here used. 
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'Wotuid me not with thine eye^ but with thy tongue; 

XTse power with power, and slay me not by art. 

Tell me, thou lovest elsewhere; but in my sight, 

Pear heart, forbear to glance thine eye aside. 

^hat need'st thou wound with cunning, when thy 
. might 

Is more thisui my o'erpressed defence can 'bide? 

Let me excuse thee : ah ! my love well knows 

Her pretty looks have been mine enemies; 

And therefore from my face she turns my foes. 

That they elsewhere might dart their injuries : 
Yet do not so; but since I am near slain. 
Kill me outright with looks, and rid my pain. 

140 
Be wise as thou art cruel ; do not press 
My tongue-tied patience with too much disdain; 
Lest sorrow lend me words, and words express 
The manner of my pity-wanting pain. 
If I might teaoh thee wit, better it were. 
Though not to love, yet, love, to tell me so; 
As testy sick men, when their deaths be near. 
No news but health from their physicians know; 
For, if I should despair, I should grow mad. 
And in my madness might speak ill of thee : 
Now this ill-wresting world is grown so bad, 
Mad slanderers by mad ears bcjieved be. 

That I may not be so, nor thou belied, [wide. 

Bear thine eyes straight^ though thy proud heart go 

141 

In faith I do not love thee with mine eyes. 

For they in thee a thousand errors note; 

But *tis my heart that loves what they despise, 

Who in despite of view is pleased to dote. 

Nor are mine ears with thy tongue's tune delighted; 

Nor tender feeling, to base touches prone; 
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Nor taste, nor smell, desire to be invited 
To any sensual feast with thee alone : 
But my five wits, nor my five senses can 
Dissuade one foolish heart from serving thee, 
Who leaves unswayed the likeness of a man, 
Thy proud heart's slave and vassal wretch to be : 
Only my plague thus far I count my gain. 
That she that makes me sin, awards me pain. 

142 

Love is my sin, and thy dear virtue hate. 
Hate of my sin, grounded on sinful loving : 
O, but with mine compare thou thine own state, 
And thou shalt find it merits not reproving; 
Or if it do, not from those lips of thine. 
That have pro&ned their scarlet ornaments. 
And sealed false bonds of love as ofb as mine; 
Robbed others' beds revenues of their rents. 
Be it lawful I love thee, as thou lov*st those 
Whom thine eyes woo as mine impbrtune thee : 
Boot pity in thine heart, that when it grow%, 
Thy pity may deserve to pitied be. 

If thou dost seek to have what thou dost hide, 
By self-example mayst thou be denied 1 

Lo, as a careful housewife runs to catch 
One of her feathered creatures broke away. 
Sets down her babe, and makes all swift despatch 
In piirsuit of the thing she would have stay ; 
Whilst her neglected child holds her in chase. 
Cries to catch her whose busy care is bent 
To follow that which flies before her face, 
Not prizing her poor infant's discontent ; 
So run'st thou after that which flies from thee, 
Whilst I thy babe chase thee afer behind; 
But if thou catch thy hope, turn back to me. 
And play the mother's part, kiss me, be kind : 
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So will I pray that thou mayst have thy Will, 
If thou turn back, and my loud crying still. 

144 

Two loves I have of comfort and despair, 
Which like two spirits do suggest* me still 
The better angel is a man right fair, 
The worser spirit a woman, coloured ill. 
To win me soon to hell, my female evil 
Tempteth my better angel from my side, 
And would corrupt my saint to be a devil. 
Wooing his purity with her foul pride. 
And whether that my angel be turned fiend, 
Suspect I may, yet not directly tell; 
But being both from me, both to each friend, 
I guess one angel in another's hell. 

Yet this shfidl I ne'er know, but live in doubt> 
Till my bad angel fire my good one out. 

145 

Those lips that Love's own hand did make. 

Breathed forth the sound that ^d, ' I hate,' 

To me that languished for her sake : 

But when she saw my woful state, 

Straight in her heart did mercy come, 

Chiding that tongue, that ever sweet 

Was used in giving gentle doom ; 

And taught it thus anew to greet: 

' I hate,' she altered with an end. 

That followed it as gentle day 

Doth follow night, who, like a fiend. 

From heaven to hell is flown away. 
^ I hate,' from hate away she threw. 
And saved my life, saying-^* Not yott't 



♦ Tempt, 
t It will be obBerved that this sonnet is written in octo-syllabic 
Terse. 
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146 

Poor soul, the centre of my smftd earth. 
Fooled by those rebel powers that thee array,* 
Why dost thou pine within, and suffer dearth, 
Painting thy outward walls so costly gayf 
Why so large cost, having so short a lease, 
Dost thou upon thy fading mansion spend? 
Shall worms, inheritors of this excess. 
Eat up thy charge? Is this thy body's end? 
Then, soul, live thou upon thy servant's loss, 
And let that pine to aggravate thy store ; 
Buy terms divine in selling hours of dross; 
Within be fed, without be rich no more : 

So shalt thou feed on death, that feeds on men, 
And, death once dead, there's no more dying then. 

My love is as a fever, longing still 
For that which longer nurseth the disease ; 
Feeding on that wluch doth preserve the ill, 
The uncertain sickly appetite to please. 
My reason, the physician to my love, 
Angry that his prescriptions are not kept. 
Hath left me, and I desperate now approve, 
Desire is death, which physic did except. 
Past cure I am, now reason is past care,t 
And frantic-mad with evermore unrest ; 
My thoughts and my discourse as madmen's are. 
At random from the truth vainly expressed ; 

For I have sworn thee &ir, and thought thee bright. 
Who art as black as hell, as dark as night. 



The qaarto reads : — 

Poor soul, the centre of my sinftil earth. 
My sinful earth these rebel powers that thee array. 
The line as it stands in the text was supplied by Malone. 
t Past cure, past care — an old proverb. 
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148 

O me ! what eyes hath love put in my head. 
Which have no correspondence with true sight} 
Or, if they have, where is my judgment fled, 
That censures* falsely what they see aright? 
If that be fair whereon my false eyes dote, 
What means the world to say it is not so? 
If it be not, then love doth well denote 
Love's eye is not so true as all men's : no, 
How can it? 0, how can Love's eye be true, 
That is so vexed with watching and with tears? 
Ko marvel then though I mistake my view; 
The sun itself sees not, till heaven clears. 
O cunning Love ! with tears thou keep'st me blind. 
Lest eyes well-seeing thy foul faults should And. 

149 
Canst thou, cruel ! say I love thee not, 
When I, against myself, with thee partake ?t 
Do I not think on thee, when I forgot 
Am of myself, all tyrant, for thy sa^e? 
Who hateth thee that I do call my finend? 
On whom frown'st thou that I do fawn upon? 
Nay, if thou lower'st on me, do I not spend 
Bevenge upon myself with present moan? 
What merit do I in myself respect, 
That is so proud thy service to despise. 
When all my best doth worship thy defect, 
Commanded by the motion of thine eyes? 

But, love, hate on, for now I know thy mind ; 

Those that can see thou lov'st, and I am bliud. 

150 
O, from what power hast thou this powerful might, 
With insufficiency my heart to sway? 

• Judges. t Take part with thee against myself. 
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To make me give the lie to my true sight, 
And swear that brightness doth not grace the day? 
Whence hast thou this becoming of things ill. 
That in the very refuse of thy deeds 
There is such strength and warrautise of skill. 
That in my mind, thy worst all best exceeds? 
Who taught thee how to make me love thee more. 
The more I hear and see just cause of hate? 
O, though I love what others do abhor, 
With others thou shouldst not abhor my state : 
If thy unworthiness raised love in me, 
More worthy I to be beloved of thee. 

151 
Love is too young to know what conscience is ; 
Yet who knows not, conscience is bom of love? 
Then, gentle cheater, urge not my amiss, 
Lest guilty of my faults thy sweet self prove. 
For thou betraying me, I do betray 
My nobler part to my gross body's treason; 
My soul doth tell my body that he may 
Triumph in love; flesh stays no farther reason; 
But rising at thy name, doth poiut out thee 
As his triumphant prize. Proud of this pride, 
He is contented thy poor drudge to be, 
To stand in thy affairs, fall by thy side. 
No want of conscience hold it ^at I call 
Her — ^love, for whose dear love I rise and £bJ1. 

In loving thee thou know'st I am forsworn. 
But thou art twice forsworn, to me love swearing; 
In act thy bed-vow broke, and new faith torn, 
In vowing new hate after new love bearing. 
But why of two oaths' breach do I accuse thee, 
When I break twenty? I am perjured most; 
For all my vows are oaths but to misuse thee, 
And all my honest £dth in thee is lost : 
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"For I have sworn, deep oaths of thy deep kindness, 
Oaths of thy love, thy truth, thy constancy; 
And, to enlighten thee, gave eyes to blindness. 
Or made them swear against the thing they see ; 
For I have sworn thee fedr; more perjured I, 
To swear, against the truth, so foul a lie ! 

153 
Cupid laid by his brand, and fell asleep : 
A maid of Dian*s this advantage found. 
And his love-kindling fire did quickly steep r- 

In a cold valley-fountain of that ground; 
Which borrowed from this holy fire of love 
A dateless lively heat, still to ^idure. 
And grew a seething bath, which yet men prove 
Against strange maladies a sovereign cure. 
But at my mistress' eye love's brand new-fired. 
The boy for trial needs would touch my breast; 
I sick withal, the help of bath desired. 
And thither hied, a sad distempered guest, 
But found no cure; the bath for my help lies 
Where Cupid got new fire; my mistress' eyes. 

154 

- The little love-god lying once asleep. 
Laid by his side his heart-inflaming brand. 
Whilst many nymphs that vowed chaste life to keep^ 
Came tripping by; but in her maiden hand 
The fairest votary took up that fire 

^ Which many legions of true hearts had warmed; 
And so the general of hot desire 
Was sleeping, by a virgin hand disarmed. 
This brand she quenched in a oool well by. 
Which from love's fire took heat perpetual. 
Growing a bath and healthy remedy 
For men diseased ; but I, my mistress' thrall. 
Came there for cure, and this by that I prove, 
Love's fire heats water, water cools not love. 

BHAXSFEASB. 15 
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FBOM off a hill, whose concave womb reworded* 
A plaintfiil story from a sistering vale, 
My spirits to attend this double voice accorded, 
And down I laidt to list the sad-tuned tale ; 
Ere long espied a fickle maid full pale, 
Tearing of papers, breaking rings a-twain. 
Storming her world with sorrow's wind and rain. J 

tJpon her head a platted hive of straw, 

Which fortified her visage from the sun, 

Whereon the thought might think sometime it saw 

The carcass of a beauty spent and done. 

Time had not scythed all that youth begun^ 

Nor youth all quit; but, spite of heaven's fell rage, 

Some beauty peeped through lattice of seared age^ 

Oft did she heave her napkin to her eyne. 
Which on it had conceited characters, § 
Laundering the silken figures in the brine 
That seasoned woe had pelleted in tears, 
And often reading what contents it bears; 
As ofben shrieking undistinguished woe. 
In clamours of all size, both high and low, 

Sometimes her levelled eyes their carriage ride,|| 
As they did battery to the spheres intend ; 
Sometime diverted their poor balls are tied 
To the orbed earth; sometimes they do extend 
Their view right on ; anon their gazes lend 
To every place at once, and no where fixed, 
The mind and sight distractedly commixed. 

* Echoed, 
t Altered in the modem editioiua to * It^yJ The readings is, * And 
down I laid myself,' &c. 
X Weoannot call her winds and waters, sighs and tears. 

Antony and Cleopatra, i. 2. 
i Fantastical figures. || In allusion to a piece of ordnance. 
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Her hair^ nor loose, nor tied in formal plat, 

Proclaimed in her a careless hand of pride ; 

For some, untucked, descended her sheaved hat,* 

Hanging her pale and pinid cheek beside; 

Some in her threaden fillet still did bide ; 

And, true to bondage, woidd not break from thence, 

Though slackly braided in loose negligence. 

A thousand favours from a maundt she drew. 

Of amber, crystal, and of ]j{edded jet, J 

Which one by one she in a river threw. 

Upon whose weeping margent she was set ; 

Like usury, applying wet to wet. 

Or monarchs* hands, that let not bounty fall 

Where want cries some, but where excess begs all. 

Of folded schedules had she many a one. 
Which she perused, sighed, tore, and gave the flood ; 
Cracked many a ring of posied gold and bone, § 
Bidding them find their sepulchres in mud; 
Found yet more letters sadly penned in blood. 



* The epithet reftrs to the sheayes fh>m which the straw hat was 
formed. 

t A small hand-basket with opening covers, commonl7 used by- 
market women to cany eggs and butter. Drayton ftamishes a descrip- 
tion of one : — 

And in a little maund, being made of oziers small, 
Which serveth htm to do ftill many a thing withall, 
He very choicely sorts his simples got abroad. — PolyofbUm. 
The verb maund signifies to beg« perhaps from the custom of carrying 
a basket to receive contributions. To this origin may also be ascribed 
Mcamdy Tkumday, when alms are distributed to poor people who 
bring baskets to receive them. 

X Some of the modem editions substituted * beaded Jet.' The 
meaning of the original would seem to be Jet set in some other sub- 
stance. 

§ In the Mercha/nt cf Vemiee we have a specimen of the posies, or 
mottoes, that used to be inscribed on rings given as pledges of love : — 
About a hoop of gold, a paltry ring 
That she did give me ; whose posy was, 
For all the world like cutler's poetry • 

Upon a knife, Lace ma, amd leave me noi-^^y, i. . 

15—2 
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With sleided silk* feat and affectedly 
Enswathed, and sealed to curious secrecy. 

These often bathed she in her fluxive eyes. 

And often kissed, and often gave to tear;t 

Cried, *0 false blood! thou register of lies, 

What unapprovM witness dost thou bear ! 

Ink would have seemed more black and damnM here ? 

This said, in top of rage the lines she rents, 

Big discontent so breaking their contents. 

A reverend man that grazed his cattle nigh. 

Sometime a blusterer, that the ruffle J knew 

Of court, of city, and had let go by 

The swiftest hours, observed as they flew; 

Towards this afflicted fancy fastly drew; 

And, privileged by age, desires to know 

In brie^ the grounds and motives of her woe. 

So slides he down upon his grained bat,§ 
And comely-distant sits he by her side; 
When he again desires her, being sat. 
Her grievance with his hearing to divide : 
If that from him there may be aught applied 
Which may her suffering ecstasy assuage, 
*Tis promised, in the charity of age. 

* Father,' she says, ' though in me you behold 
The injury of many a blasting hour, 
Let it not tell your judgment I am old ; 
Not age, but sorrow, over me hath power : 
I might as yet have been a spreading flower, 
Fresh to myself, if I had self-applied 
Love to myself, and to no love beside. 



* Raw silk prepared for use in the weaver's 8le7. The aUnsion is 
to the custom of tying letters with a thread of silk, passed for security 
under the seal. f Changed by Malone to * gan to tear.' 

i Bustle. A niffler was a turbulent, boasting bully. The term was 
also applied to idle Tagrants who went about committing violent and 
lawless practices. § Staff; properly a cudgel or club. 
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* But, woe is me ! too early I attended 
A youthful suit (it was to gain my grace) 
Of one by nature's outwards so commended^ 
That maidens* eyes stuck over all his face : 
Love lacked a dweUing, and made him her place ; 
And when in his fair parts she did abide, 

She was new lodged, and newly deified. 

' His browny locks did hang in crooked curls; 
And every light occasion of the wind 
Upon his lips their silken parcels hurls.* 
What's sweet to do, to do will aptly find : 
Each eye that saw him did enchant the mind; 
For on his visage was in little drawn. 
What largeness thinks in paradise was sawn.t 

' Small show of man was yet upon his chin; 
EQs phcenix down began but to appear. 
Like imshom velvet, on that termless skin, 
Whose bare outbragged the web it seemed to wear; 
Yet showed his visage by that cost most dear; 
And nice affections wavering stood in doubt 
If best 'twere as it was, or best without. 

'.His qualities were beauteous as his form. 

For maiden-tongued he was, and thereof free; 

Yet, if men moved him, was he such a storm 

As oft 'twixt May and April is to see. 

When winds breathe sweet, unruly though they be. 

His rudeness so with his authbrised youth 

Did livery felseness in a pride of trutk 

* Well could he ride, and often men would say, — 
'That horse his mettle from his rider takes: 

Proud of subjection, noble by the sway, [makes !' 

What rounds, what bounds, what course, what stop he 
And controversy hence a question takes, 



« Boiwell suggests purls^ which would coajey, metaphorioally, » 
dearer meaning. — See note, ante, p. i3i. t Sown. 
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Whether the horse by him beoame his deed, 
Or he his manage by the well-doing steed 

* But quickly on this side the verdict went; 
His re^ habitude gave life and grace 

To appertainings and to ornament. 
Accomplished in himself, not in his case : 
All aids, themselves made fairer by their place, 
Can for additions;* yet their purposed trim 
Pieced not his grace, but were all graced by him. 

' So on the tip of his subduing tongue 
All kind of arguments and question deep, 
All replication prompt, and reason strong, 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep : 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 
He had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will; 

' That he did in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old ; and sexes both enchanted. 
To dwell with him in thoughts, or to remain 
In personal duty, following where he haunted : 
Consents bewitched, ere he desire, have granted; 
And dialogued for him what he would say. 
Asked their own wills, and made theiir wills obey. 

* Many there were that did his picture get. 
To serve their eyes, and in it put their mind; 
Like fools that in the imagination set 

* Thus the old quarto, chaoged by MaloDe, to whom it appeared 
unintelligible, into * came for additions,' which is unmeaning. Can, 
in its ordinary use, meant knows, the present tense of oanne, to know, 
also to be able to do anything well, or skillfully, as in the following 
instance : — 

I haye seen myself, and served against the French, 
And they can well on horseback. — Hamlet, iv. 7. 
For was used in an infinite variety of meanings, since, because, of, by, 
&c., governed by the combination in which it was employed, llie 
idiomatic phrase, can for, as it is here placed, implies that the garni- 
ture of dress and ornament knew, i, e., derived, additional grace from 
the rider. ' 
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The goodly objects whicli abroad tbey find 
Of lands and mansions, theirs in thought assigned; 
And labouring in more pleasures to bestow them, 
Than the true gouty landlord, which doth owe themi 

* So many have, that never touched his hand, 
Sweetly supposed them mistress of his heart. 
My woftd self, that did in freedom stand, 
And was my own fee-simple, (not in pai^,) 
What with his art in youth, and youth in art, 
Threw my affections in his charmM power, 
Reserved the stalk, and gave him all my flower. 

' Yet did I not, as some my equals did. 

Demand of him, nor being desired, ;^elded; 

Finding myself in honour so forbid. 

With safest distance I mine honour shielded : 

Experience for me many bulwarks builded 

Of proofs new-bleeding, which remained the foil 

Of this false jewel, and his amorous spoil. 

* But, ah ! who ever shunned by precedent 
The destined ill she must herself assay? 

Or forced examples, 'gainst her own content. 
To put the by-passed perils in her wayl 
Counsel may stop awhile w'hat will not stay; 
For when we rage, advice is often seen 
By blunting us, to make our wits more keen. 

' Nor gives it satisfaction to our blood. 
That we must curb it upon others' proof. 
To be forbid the sweets that seem so good. 
For fear of harms that preach in our behoof. 
O appetite, from judgment stand aloof! 
The one a palate hath that needs will taste, 
Though reason weep, and cry, — * It is thy last.' 

' For further I could say, — * This man's untrue;' 
And knew the patterns of his foul beguiling; 
Heard where his plants in others' orchards grew. 
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Saw how deceits were gilded in his smiling; 
Knew vows were ever brokers* to defiling; 
Thought t characters, and words, merely but art, 
And bastards of his foul adulterate heart. 

* And long upon these terms I held my dty, 
Till thus he 'gan besiege me : ' Gentle maid. 
Have of my suffering youth some feeling pity, 
And be not of my holy vows afraid : 
That's to you sworn, to none was ever said; 
For feasts of love I have been called unto. 
Till now did ne'er invite, nor never vow. 

' * All my offences that abroad you see, 

Are errors of the blood, none of the mind; 

Love made them not; with acture^ they may be^ 

Where neither party is nor true nor kind : 

They sought their shame that so their shame did find; 

And so much less of shame in me remains, 

By how much of me their reproach contains. 

* ' Among the many that mine eyes have seen, 

Not one whose flame my heart so much as warmed^ 

Or my affection put to the smallest teen, 

Or any of my leisures ever charmed : 

Harm have I done to them, but ne'er was harmed; 

Kept hearts in liveries, but mine own was free, 

And reigned, commanding in his monarchy. 

' ' Look here what tributes wounded fancies sent me. 

Of palM pearls, and rubies red as blood; 

Figuring that they their passions likewise lent me 

Of grief and blushes, aptly understood 

In bloodless white and the encrimsoned mood; 

Effects of terror and dear modesty, 

Encamped in hearts, but fighting outwardly. 

* A broker was a go-between, or pander, 
t Malone places a comma here, under the impression that thooght is 
used as a substantive, not as a verb. The sequence, however, jastiJAes 
the original reading. In consequence of what she knew, heard, and 
saw, she thought that his characters, t' £., his letters and words, were 
mere art. I Action. 
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* ' And, lo ! behold these talents* of their hair, 
With twisted metal amorously impleax;hed,t 
I have received from many a several fair, 
(Their kind acceptance weepingly beseeched) 
With the annexions of fair gems enriched, 
And deep-brained sonnets that did amplify 
Each stone's dear nature, worth, and quality. 

' * The diamond; why 'twas beautifiil and hard. 

Whereto his invisedj properties did tend; 

The deep-green emerald, in whose &esh regard 

Weak sights their sickly radiance do amend; 

The heaven-hued sapphire and the opal blend 

With objects manifold : each several stone, 

With wit well blazoned, § smiled or made some moan. 

* * Lo ! all these trophies of affections hot. 
Of pensived and subdued desires the tender, 
Nature hath charged me that I hoard them not. 
But yield them up where I myself must render. 
That is, to you, my origin and ender ; 

For these, of force, must your oblations be, 
Since I their altar, you enpatron me. 

* * O then advance of yours that phraseless hand. 
Whose white weighs down the airy scale of praise; 
Take all these similes to your own command 
Hallowed with sighs that burning lungs did raise; 
What me you minister, for you obeys, 

Works under you; and to your audit comes 
Their distract parcels in combined sums. 

' ' Lo! this device was sent me from a nun. 

Or sister sanctified, of holiest note ; 

Which late her noble sxiit in court did shun,|| 

• Explained by Malone as meaning * lockets, consisting of hair platted 
and set in gold.' There was no sucli term applied expressly to lockets. It 
is here used metaphorically to indicate the costliness of the gifts . Ancient 
weights and coins were called talents. The Hebrews had gold and silver 
talents. The silver coin so called was equivalent in value to nearly 400L 

t Intertwined. } Invisible. $ Inscribed with a posy. 

* Who lately retired from the solicitation of her noble admirers.'^- 
Mai^one. 
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Whose rarest havings made the blossoms dote;* 
For she was sought by spirits of richest coat,f 
But kept cold distance; and did thence remave. 
To spend her living in eternal love. 

* * But, O, my sweet, what labour is't to leave 

The thing we have not, mastering what not strives? 

Paling the place which did no form receive, J 

Flaying patient sports in unconstrained gyves. 

She that her &me so to herself contrives. 

The scars of battle scapeth by the flight, 

And makes her absence valiant, not her might. 

* * O, pardon me, in that my boast is true; 
The accident which brought me to her eye : 
Upon the moment did her force subdue. 
And now she would the cag^ cloister fly : 
Beligious love put out religion's eye : 

Not to be tempted, would she be immured, 
And now, to tempt all, liberty procured. 

' ' How mighty then you are, O hear me tell ! 

The broken bosoms that to me belong, 

Have emptied all their fountains in my well. 

And mine I pour your ocean all among : 

I strong o'er them, and you o'er me being strong. 

Must for your victory us all congest, § 

As compound love to physic your cold breast 

' ' My parts had power to charm a sacred sun. 
Who, disciplined and dieted in grace, 
Believed her eyes when they to assail begun. 
All vows and consecrations giving place. 
O most potential love! vow, bond, nor space, 

» * Whose aooomplishments were so eaBtraordiiiary, that itfae flonv-cr 
of the foung nobility were passionately enamoared of her.' — Mai<on£. 
Mr. Dyce thinks that * havings,* should be taken in its <Hrdinary sense 
of fortune, i. e., possessions. f Goat of arms. 

X * Securing within the pale of a cloister, that heart whidi had 
nerer received the impression of love.' — MAiiONE. The old quarto 
-reads, * Flaying the place,' fro. The emendation is by Malone. 
S Collect together. 
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In thee hatli neither sting, knot, nor confine, 
For thou axt aU, and all things else are thine. 

' ^ When thou impressest, what are precepts worth 

Of stale example? When thou wilt inflame, 

How coldly those impediments stand forth 

Of wealth, of filial fear, law, kindred, fame? [shame; 

Love*s arms are peace, 'gainst rule, 'gainst sense, 'gainst 

And sweetens, in the suflering pangs it bears, 

The aloes of all forces, shocks, and fears. 

' ' Now all these hearts that do on mine depend. 
Feeling it break, with bleeding groans they pine. 
And supplicant their sighs to you extend. 
To leave the battery that you make 'gainst mine, 
Lending soil audience to my sweet design, 
And credent soul to tha^ strong-bonded oath, 
That shall prefer and undertake my troth.' 

' This said, his watery eyes he did dismount, 
Whose sights till then were levelled on my face : * 
Each cheek, a river running from a fount, 
With brinish current downward flowed apaoe : 
O how the channel to the stream gave grace ! 
Who, glazed with crystal, gatef the glowing roses 
That flame thi'ough water whidi their hue encloses. 

' O father, what a hell of witchcraft lies 
In the small orb of one particular tear? 
But with the inundation of the eyes 
What rocky heart to water will not wear? 
What breast so cold, that is not warmed here? 
O cleft effect! J cold modesty, hot wrath. 
Both Are from hence and chill extincture hat]^! 

' For lo ! his passion, but an art of craft. 
Even there resolved my reason into tears ; 
There my white stole of chastity I daffed,§ 

• Another militaiy image; see antCt P- a<5. The allusion, sayv 
Kalone, is to the old English flre-anns, wMoh were sapported on what 
was called a rest. 

t Got. X Divided effect. $ DolTed. 
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Shook off my sober guards, and civil* fears; 
Appear to lum, as he to me appears, 
All melting; though our drops this difference bore. 
His poisoned me, and mine did him restore. 

' In him a plenitude of subtle matter, 

Applied to cautels,t all strange forms receives, 

Of burning blushes, or of weeping water, 

Or swooning paleness; and he takes and leaves. 

In cither's aptness, as it best deceives. 

To blush at speeches rank, to weep at woes. 

Or to turn white and swoon at tragic shows; 

' That not a heart which in his level came, 
Could scape the hail of his all-hurting aim. 
Showing fair nature is both ^^d and tame; 
And veiled in them, did win whom he would maim : 
Against the thing he sought he would exclaim : 
When he most burned in heart-wished luxury, J 
He preached pure maid, and praised cold chastity. 

* Thus, merely with the garment of a Grace, 
The naked and concealM fiend he covered, 
That the unexperienced gave the tempter place, 
Which, like a cherubin, above them hovered. 
Who, young and simple, would not be so levered 1 
Ah me ! I fell ; and yet do question make 
What I should do again for such a sake. 

* 0, that infected moisture of his eye, 

O, that false fire which in his cheek so glowed, 
O, that forced thunder from his heart did fly, 
O, that sad breath his spongy lungs bestowed, 
O, all that borrowed motion, seeming owed. 
Would yet again betray the fore-betrayed, 
And new pervert a reconciled maid I' 



* Grave, decorous. t Gunning or artful designs. 

X Lust. 
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THE PASSIONATE PILGRIM, 

[Undeb this title, which had no apparent relation to the 
contents of the volume, William Jaggard, a bookseller, pub- 
lished in 1599 a small miscellany of poems written by different 
persons, fraudulently placing on the title-page the name of 
William Shakspeare. 

Few deceptions of this kind have ever been more delibe- 
rately committed. Jaggard not only ascribed pieces to 
Shakspeare which he could have had no ground for believing 
to have been written by him, but others which he knew were 
not. Amongst the latter were a Sonnet and an Ode by 
Kichard Bamefield, which had been published with £ai*ne- 
field's name only a year before. From a collection of Sonnets 
by B. Griffin, entitled Fidessa more Cha%te than Kind, 
published in 1596, Jaggard extracted another piece; from 
Marlowe he stole the well-known madrigal, Corns Live with 
me, and he my Love ; and upon Hey wood's Britayne*s Troy, 
the authorship of which was notorious, he levied still more 
important contributions. Of the poems, or fragpnents, sup- 
posed to belong to Shakspeare, (the whole of which are here 
collected,) a few are known, and others are doubtful. That 
Jaggard had some legitimate unpublished materials to build 
his speculation upon is shown in two Sonnets of Shakspeare's 
which he published for the first time, and which were after- 
wards printed in the authorized collection of 1609, where 
they were numbered, as in the preceding series, 138 and 144* 
He also availed himself of some of the songs in the plays ; 
and contrived, upon the whole, to embrace a sufficient quan- 
tity of Shakspeare's verse to give a colourable excuse for the 
introduction of his name. Of the remaining pieces that have 
not been traced to other sources, there are now no means of 
judging except by internal evidence; and in such light, 
fanciful productions, style and manner are not very certain 
tests. The fragments to which, upon these grounds, the 
greatest doubt seems to attach are those numbered 13 and 15.] 
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C WEET Cytherea, sitting by a brook, 

^ With young Adonis, lovely, fresh, and green, 

Did court the lad with many a lovely look, 

Such looks as none could look but beauty's queen. 

She told him stories to delight his ear; 

She showed him favours to allure his eye ; 

To win his heart, she touched him here and there : 

Touches so soft still conquer chastity. 

But whether unripe years did want conceit, 

Or he refused to take her figured proffer, 

The tender nibbler would not touch the bait, 

But smile and jest at every gentle offer: 

Then fell she on her back, fair queen, and toward ; 

He rose, and ran away; ah, fool, too fro ward! 



Scarce had the sun dried up the dewy mom. 
And scarce the herd gone to the hedge for shade. 
When Cytherea, all in love forlorn, 
A longing tarriance for Adonis made, 
Under an osier growing by a brook, 
A brook, where Adon used to cool his spleen. 
Hot was the day; she hotter that did look 
For his approach, that often there had been. 
Anon he comes, and throws his mantle by. 
And stood stark naked on the brook's green brim ; 
The sun looked on the world with glorious eye. 
Yet not so wistly as this queen on him. 

He spying her, bounced in, whereas he stood ; 

* O Jove,' quoth she, * why was not I a flood?' 

3 
Fair was the mom, when the fair queen of love, 



* The intennediate line is lost. 
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Paler for sorrow than iter milk-white dove, 
For Adon's sake, a youngster proud and wild; 
Her stand she takes upon a steep-up hill : 
Anon Adonis comes with horn and hounds; 
She, silly queen, with more than love's good will, 
Forbade the boy he should not pass those grounds; 

* Once,' quoth she, * did I see a fair sweet youth 
Here in these brakes deep- wounded by a boar. 
Deep in the thigh, a spectacle of ruth ! 

See in my thigh,* quoth she, ' here was the sore.' 
She showed hers ; he saw more wounds than one. 
And blushing fled, and left her all alone. 

•4* 
Venus, with young Adonis sitting by her,t 
Under a myrtle shade, began to woo him : 
She told the youngling how god Mars did try her. 
And as he fell to her, she fell to him. j: 
' Even thus,' quoth she, Hhe warlike god embraced me !' 
And then she clipped Adonis in her arms: 

* Even thus,' quoth she, ' the warlike god unlaced me !' 
As if the boy should use like loving charms. 

* Even thus,' quoth she, * he seized on my lips 1' 
And with her lips on his did act the seizure ; 
And as she fetchM breath, away he skips. 

And would not take her meaning nor her pleasure. 
Ah ! that I had my lady at this bay, 
To kiss and clip me till I run away 1 



* This sonnet is also found, with some variations, in a collection of 
sonnets by B. Grifl&n, entitled Fidesta more Chtute than Kind, published 
in 1596. The authorship, consequently, is doubtM. 

t This line is adopted ftom Griffin. Jaggard's yersion of it is im- 
perfect:-^ 

Venus with Adonis sitting by her. 

X From GiilBn also. Jaggard reads : — 

And as he fell to her, she fell to him; 
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5 

Crabbed age and youth 

Cannot live together; 
Tonth is full of pleasance. 

Age is fiill of care ; 
Youth like summer mom. 

Age like winter weather; 
Youth like summer brave, 

Age like winter bare. 
Youth is full of sporty 
Age's breath is short, 

Youth is nimble, age is lame ; 
Youth is hot and bold. 
Age is weak and cold; 

Youth is wild, and age is tame. 
Age, I do abhor thee, 
Youth, I do adore thee; 

O, my love, my love is young! 
Age, I do defy thee; 
O sweet shepherd, hie thee. 

For methmks thou stay'st too long! 



Sweet rose, fair flower, untimely plucked, soon yaded ! 

Plucked in the bud, and vaded in the spring! 

Bright orient pearl, alack ! too timely shaded ! 

Fair creature, killed too soon by death's sharp sting ! 
Like a green plum that hangs upon a tree, 
And falls, through wind, befbre the &J1 should be. 

I weep for thee, and yet no cause I have; 
For why? thou left'st me nothing in thy will: 
And yet thou leffc'st me more than I did crave; 
For why? I cravM nothing of thee still : 

O, yes, dear friend ! I pardon crave of thee; 

Thy discontent thou didst bequeath to me. 
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1 

Fair is my love, bnt not so £ur as fickle, 

Mild as a dove, but neither true nor trusty; 

Brighter than glass, and yet^ as glass is, brittle, 

Softer than wax, and yet, as iron, rusty: 
A lily pale, with damask die to graoe her, 
None £sdrer, nor none fidser to (kface her. 

Her lips to mine how often hath she joined^ 
Between each kiss her oaths of ;true love swearing! 
How many tales to please me hath she coined, 
Dreading my love, the loss thereof still fearing i 
Yet in the midst of all her pure protestings, 
Her fjEdth, her oaths, her tears, and all were jestings. 

She burned with love, as straw with fire flameth ; 

She burned out love, as soon as straw outbumeth; 

She framed the love, and yet she foiled the framing; 

She bade love last, and yet she fell a turning. 
Was this a lover, or a lecher whether 1 
Bad in the best, though excellent in neither. 

8* 
Did not the heavenly rhetoric of thine eye, 
'Gainst whom the world could not hold argumentt 
Persuade my heart to this false perjury 1 
Yows for tliee broke, deserve not punishment. 
A woman I forswore; but I will prpve, 
Thou being a goddess, I forswore not thee: 
My vow was earthly, thou a heavenly love; 
Thy grace being gained, cures all disgrace in me. 
My vow was breath, and breath a vapour is; 
Then thou, fair sun, which on .my earth dost shine. 
Exhale this vapour vow; in thee it is: 
If broken, then it is no fetult of mi^e. 



• This sonnet is introduced in Lovers Labour Lost, It. 3. 

\ Xn Looe*8 LaSbwr Lo9tt the reading Is * Cftonot hold argument/ 

SHAKSFEiLBIC, 16 
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If by me broke, what fool is not so wise 
To break an oath, to win a paradise) 

9* 
If love make me forsworn, how shall I swear to loye? 
O never oould faith hold, if not to beauty vowed: 
Though to myself forsworn, to thee PU constaiLt prove ; 
Those thoughts to me like oaks, to thee like osiers 

bowed. 
Study his bias leaves, and makes his book thine eyes, 
Where all those pleasures live, that art can comprehend. 
If knowledge be the mark, to know thee shall suffice; 
Well leamld is that tongue, that well can thee com- 
mend; 
All ignorant that soul that sees thee without wonder ; 
Which is to me some praise, that I thy parts admire : 
Thine eye Jove*s lightning seems, thy voice his dread- 
ful thunder. 
Which, not to anger bent, is music and sweet fLre. 
Celestial as thou art, O do not love that wrong, 
To sing the heavens* praise with such an earthly 
tongua 

lo 
Beauty is but a vain and doubtful good, 
A shining gloss, that £Euleth suddenly; 
A flower that dies, when first it 'gins to bud ; 
A brittle glass, that* s broken presently : 
A doubtful good, a gloss, a glass, a flower, 
Lost, vaded, broken, dead within an hour. 

And as goods lost are seld or never found. 

As faded gloss no rubbing will refresh. 

As flow^ dead lie withered on the ground, 

As broken glass no cement can redress. 
So beauty, blemished once, for over's lost, 
In spite of physic, painting, pain, and cost. 

* This soniiet, written in the nrnunal measnre of Alexandrines, ii 
also in Love's Labour Lost, ir. z, with some yariations. 
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II 

Good night, good rest Ah! neither be my share : 
She bade good night, that kept my rest away; 
And daffed me to a cabin hanged with care^ 
To descant on the doubts of my decay. 

* Farewell,' qnoth she, ' and come again to-morrow ;' 
Fare well I could not, for I supped with sorrow. 

ITet at my parting sweetly did she smile. 

In scorn or friendship, nill I construe whether: 

'T may be, she joyed to jest at my exile, 

'T may be, again to make me wander thither: 

* Wander T— a word for shadows like myself 
As take the pain, but cannot pluck the pelf. 

12 

liOrd, how mine eyes throw gazes to the east! 

My heart doth charge the watch; the morning rise 

Doth cite each moving sense from idle rest 

Not daring trust the office of mine eyes. 

While Philomela sits and sings, I sit and mark. 
And wish her lays were tuned like the lark; 

For she doth welcome daylight with her ditty. 
And drives away dark, dismal-dreaming night : 
The night so packed, I post unto my pretty : 
Heart hath his hope, and eyes their wished sight; 

Sorrow changed to solace, solace mixed with sorrow ; 

For why) she sighed, and bade me come to-morrow. 

Were I with her, the night would post too soon; 
But now are minutes added to the hours; 
To spite me now, each minute seems a moon;* 
Tet not for me, shine sun to succour flowers ! 

Pack night, peep day ; good day, of night now borrow ; 

Short, night, to-night, and length thyself to-morrow. 



• The old 6op7 reads * an hour.' The alteration was loggested hj 
BteeyeiiB. 

16— 2 
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13 -^ 

It was a lordiiig*8 daughter^ the faireat one of tkree, 
That lik^ of her master as well as well might be^ 
Till looking on an Englishman, the direst eye could see^ 

Her fancy fell a turning. 
Long was the combat doubtful, that love with love did 

fight, 
To leave the master loveless, or kill the gallant knight ; 
To put in practice either, alas ! it' was a spite 

XJnto ihe silly damsel 
But one must be refused, more mickle was the pain. 
That nothing could be usec^ to turn them both to gain. 
For of the two the trusty knight was wounded with 
disdain: 

Alas! she could not help it! 
Thus art with arms contending was victor of the day, 
Which by a gifli of learning did bear the maid away ; 
Then lullaby, the learnM man hath got die lady gay : 

For now my song is ended. 

On a day, (alack the day!) 
Love, whose month was ever May, 
Spied a blossom passing Mr, 
Playing in the wanton air: 
Through the velvet leaves the wind, 
All unseen, ^gan passage find; 
That the lover, sack to death. 
Wished himself the heaven's breath. 
* Air,' quoth he, * thy cheeks may blow; 
Air, would I might triumph so! 
6u^ alas! my hand hath swprn 
ITe'er to pl\ick thee from thy tho?:n : 
Vow, alack, for youth unmeet; 
Touth, so apt to pluck a sweet. 

• In Lov€*8 Labour Lott, iv. 3., and also, with Shakspeare's name, in 
jn^lond't MtHeon, 1600, niKler thi titto of l%e PassioMUe Skqpherd^a 
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Do not <^1 it sin in me, 

That I am forsworn for thee ; * 

Thou for whom Jove would swear 

Juno but an Ethiope were; 

And deny himself for Jove, 

Turning mortal for thy love;' * 

15+ 
My floc](s feed not, 
My ewes breed not, 
My rams speed not; 

All is amiss : 
Love is dying. 
Faith's defying^ 
Heart's renying, J 

Causer of this. 
All merry jigs§ are quite i&pgot. 
All my lady's love is lost, God wot: 
Where her Mth was firmly fixed in lover, 
There a nay is placed without remove. 
One silly cross ^ 

Wrought all my loss; 



* Tfaici couplet is taken from the play. It does not occur in either 
of the other yersions. 

t These lines appear to have been first pablished in a collection of 
madrigals by Thomas Weelkes. i597- They Were also printed in 
EngkmcPa Helicon^ under the title of The Vnknoum Shepheard's Com- 
plahUt with the affix Ignoto — ^the usual signature of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
It would carry us out of our way to enter upon the question of 
Baleigh's exclusive claim to the signature. The evidence is clear that 
it was also used by others; and Mr. Hannah's supposition (see his 
carefhl edition of Raleigh and Wotton's poems) that it was considered 
equivalent to Anonymous is, probably, correct. Whether, however, 
Shakspeare was the author of the above piece may be doubted ; but 
there is no ground for rejecting it except the internal evidence, which 
certainly justifies the distrust with which it has been regarded by 
some of Shakspeare's editors. 

X Renouncing : fh>m the French word refder. 

i The jigs here alluded to were burlesque metrical compositions'. 
They were fi'equently introduced at the end of an interlude, and were 
sung by the clown, who sometimes enhanced the humour by a dance. 
Hence,4>robably, the word acquired its present signification. 
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frowning Fortune^ cars^ fickle dame ! 
For now I see^ 
Inconstancy 

More in women than in men remain. 

In black monm I, 
All fears acorn I, 
Love hath forlorn me, 

living in thrall : « 

Heart is bleeding. 
All help needing, 
(O cruel speeding 1) 

Franghted with galL 
My shepherd's pipe can sound no deal;* 
My wethei^s bell rings doleful knell; 
My curtail dog that wont to have played, 
Flays not at til, but seems afraid; 
With sighs so deep, 
Procurest to weep, 

In howling wise, to see my doleful plight. 
How sighs r^und 
Through harkless ground, 

Like a thousand vanquished men in bloody fight 1% 

Clear wells spring not, 
Sweet birds sing not. 
Loud bells ring not 

Cheerfully; 
Herds stand weeping. 
Flocks all sleeping. 
Nymphs back creeping 

Fearfully. 



* In no degree. 

t To make sense of this, the d^g, as Malone obserres, mnst here IM 
understood. 

X The whole passage Is hopelessly obscure ; nor do we derire any 
assistance from the variation of * heartless/ instead of * harkless 
ground,* which is found In other editions, * Harkless* is given by 
Weelkes. 
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All our pleasure known to us poor swains, 
All our merry meetings on the plains, 
All our evening sport from us is fled, 
All our love is lost, for love is dead. 
Farewell, sweet lass. 
Thy like ne'er was 

For a sweet content, the cause of all my moan : 
Poor Coridon 
Must live alone, 

Other help for him I see that there is none. 

i6* 
Whenas thine eye hath chose the dame, 
And stalled the deer that thou woiildst strike, 
Let reason rule things worthy blame, 
As well as &ncy, partial might, t 

Take counsel of some wiser head, 

Neither too yoimg, nor yet unwed. 

And when thou com'st thy tale to tell. 
Smooth not thy tongue with fllM talk. 
Lest she some subtle practice smell; 
(A cripple soon can find a halt) 

But plainly say thou loVst her well. 

And set thy person forth to sell. 

And to her will ftume all thy ways; 
Spare not to spend, — and chiefly there 
Where thy desert may merit praise. 
By ringing always in her ear: 



• This piece terminates the collection called The Paaaionaie PUgrim, 
The two poems that follow are taken from other sources. 

t Steevens, to mend the rhyme, proposed to read * partial tike/ a 
name applied to a common dog, and also used as a term of contempt. 
This reading, which destroys the meaning of the passage, is adopted 
t>7 Malone, and r^ected by Mr. Dyce, who substitutes another in the 
second line, 'smite' for 'strike,' to make it rhyme with 'might.' 
Defeotire rhymes occur so often that it is hazardous to treat them as 
eomiptions— -the only ground on which such alterations can be con> 
aidered Justifiable. In the very next stanza we have another example, 
< talk' and 'halt.' 
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The stro&geBt castle^ tow^r, and town. 
The golden bullet beats it down. 

Serve alwajs with aasurM trust, 
And in thy suit be humble, true; 
Unless thy lady prove unjust. 
Press never thou to choose anew : 

When time shall serve, be thou not slack 
To proffer, though she put thee back. 

What though her frowning brows be bent, 
Her cloudy looks will clear* ere night; 
And then too late she will repent, 
That she dissembled her delight ; 
And twice desire, ere it be day, 
That with stfeh scorn she put away. 

What though she strive to try her strength, 
And ban and brawl, and say thee nay, 
Her feeble force will yield at length. 
When craft hath taught her thus to say : 
' Had women been so strong as men, 
In faith you had not had it then.' 

The wiles and guiles that women work, 
Dissembled with an outward show, 
The tricks and toys that in them lurk^ 
The cock that tread*) them shall not know. 
Have you not heard it said full oft, 
A woman's nay doth stand for nought) 

Think women love to match with men. 
And not to live so like a saint : 
Here is no heaven j they holy then 
Begin, when age doth them attaint. 
Were kisses all the joys in bed^ 
One woman wotild another wed. 



• Jtigg9Td*9 edition reads * calm.* The reading in the text is from 
a MS. copy of the age of Shakspeare, referred to by Malone. 
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But soft; enough, — ^too muoh I fear, 
For if my lady hear my song, 
She will not stick to wring mine ear, 
To teach my tongue^ to be so long : 

Yet will she blush, here be it said^ 

To hear her secrets so bewrayed. 

11* 

Take, oh ! take those lips away. 

That so Sweetly were forsworn ; 
And those eyes, the break of day, 

Lights that do mislead the mom ! 
But my kisses bring again. 
Seals of love, thoi^^ aoaled in vaiM. 

Hide, oh{ hide those Mils of snow. 

Which thy frozen bosom bears. 
On whose tops the pinks that grow 

Are of those that April wears ! 
But first set my poor heart free, 
Bound in those icy chains by thee. 

i8t 
Let the bird 6f loudest lay. 
On the sole Ar^ibian tree, | 



* The first verse of this song is in Measure for Measuret ir. 5, and 
both are in Beamnont and Fletcher's SoUOt Duke qf Hortnandy, y. z. 
The whole is attributed to Sbakspeare in an edition of his poems pub- 
lished in 1640. The eridence of the authorship is not satisfactory. 
The source of the song may- be traced to tiie fragmient Ad Lydiam^ 
ascribed to Cornelius GaUns. — See Songs firom the DrcmaHsts, pp. 95, 
148. 

t The authority upon which this poepi is ascribed to Shakspeare is 
a work published in i5oi, by Bobert Chester, called Love's Martyr; or 
BoeaUn*8 Comptaifd. M thje end of the poem which bears this title, 
several * new ioompositions* are added, stated to be * done by the best 
and ohiefest of our modem writers, with their names subscribed to 
their particular works — ^never before extant.' Amongst these * new 
compositions' this piece Ji^ printed with Shakspeare's name. It was 
afterwaids included' in tiie cdJated edition of his poons, 1640. 

X The Arabian bird «n4 tha -*wl« Anbian tree' are elsewhere 
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Herald sad and trumpet be, 

To whose sound chaste wings obey. 

But thou shrieking harbinger, 
Foul precurrer of the fiend, 
Augur of the fever's end, 
To this troop come thou not near. 

From this session interdict 
Every fowl of tyrant wing, 
Save the eagle, feathered king : 
Keep the obsequy so strict. 

Let the priest in surplice white. 
That defunctive music can,* 
Be the death-divining swan, 
Lest the requiem lack his right. 

And thou, treble-dated crow. 

That thy sable gender mak'st 

With the breath thou giv'st and tak'st, 

'Mongst our mourners shalt thou go. 

Here the anthem doth commence : 
Love and constancy is dead; 
Phoenix and the turtle fled 
Li a mutual flame from hence. 



referred to by Shakspeare, a circnmstance which strengthens the 
internal evidence of the anthorship : — 

If she be famished with a mind so rare. 

She is alone the Arabian bird. — Cymbelme^ i. 7, 

O Antony 1 O thou Arabian bh^ ! 

AtUofiy and Cleopatra, iii. ». 
— Now I will believe 
That there are nnicoms ; that, in Arabia 
There is one tree, the phoenix' throne ; one phoenix 
At this hour reij^ing there. — Tempest^ iii. 3. 

— One, whose subdued eyes, 
Albeit unuskl to the melting mood, 
Drop tears as fast as the Arabian trees 
Their medielnal gum. — OtheUOt v. ». 
* See note, ante, p. a 30. 
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So they loved, as love in twain 
Had the essence but in one; 
Two distincts, division none : 
Number there in love was slain. 

Hearts remote, jet not asonder; 
Distance, and no space was seen 
'Twixt the turtle and his queen: 
But in them it were a wonder. 

So between them love did shine. 
That the turtle saw his right 
Flaming in the phoenix' sight : 
Either was the other's mine* 

Property was thus appalled, 
That the self was not the same; 
Single nature's double name 
Neither two nor one was called. 

Eeason, in itself confounded, 
Saw division grow together; 
To themselves yet either-neither. 
Simple were so well compounded 

That it cried, how true a twain 
Seemeth this concordant one ! 
Love hath reason, reason none, 
If what parts can so remain. 

Whereupon it made this threne* 
To the phoenix and the dove, 
Oo-supremes and stars of love ; 
As chorus to their tragic scene. 

THBENOS. 

Beauty, truth, and rarity, 
Grace in all simplicity. 
Here enclosed in cinders li^. 



• Lamentation. 
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Death is now the phoeiiiz* nest; 
And the turtle's loyal breast 
To eternity doth rert^ 

Leaving no posterity : 
*Twas not their infirmity, 
It was married chastity. 

Truth may seiem, but cannot be; 
Beauty brag, but 'tis not she; 
Truth and beauty buried be. 

To this urn let those repair 

That are either true or fair; 

For these dead bii-ds sigh a prayer. 



T»£ END. 
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